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THE WORK OF THE ALLIED TRADES 


What Is Being Done by Those Who Provide the Bakers With 
Supplies and Equipment, as Exemplified by the 
Exhibits at Atlantic City 


By Rosert T. Beatty and J. HARRY WOOLRIDGE 


allied trades play in the develop- 

ment of the baking industry was 
exemplified in the epoch making exhibit 
held last month at Atlantic City in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. Even to those conversant with 
it, the show was a complete surprise. 
From the advance reports published from 
time to time the trade had been led to ex- 


T« very important part which: the 


membership, and the impression went 
abroad that salesmeny were no longer 
wanted at bakers’ conventions. There was 
an immediate falling off in attendance at 





conventions, instead of being regarded as 
outsiders. The recent exhibition dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of these bakers, 
and has brought the salesman into his 





nna 


The Machinery Exhibit of the Union Wrapping Machine Co, 


pect something out of the ordinary, but 
no one had any idea really that the ex- 
hibition would be on such a large scale 
or so comprehensive. It embraced every 
known device used in the bakeshop, from 
the smallest to the largest piece of equip- 
ment and machinery. The manufacturers 
and supply houses displayed their wares 
attractively. Even the delivery rigs were 
not neglected, several types of motor 
driven vehicles being exhibited. 

That the exhibit had much to do with 
the tremendous success of the conven- 
tion was conceded by all. The attendance 
was fully four times that at any previous 
convention, and the credit for it all must 
be given to the allied trades. The out- 
come must be a source of great pleasure 
to those who participated. They gave of 
their time and money unstintedly, not 
knowing whether they would get returns 
or not, but their investment proved bet- 
ter than they hoped for. ' Practically all 
the equipment and machinery on exhibi- 
tion was sold. Duplicate orders were nu- 
merous, and since the convention a num- 
ber of manufacturers report improved 
Inquiry and sales. 

Those in a position to know say that 
the exhibition was instrumental in ce- 
menting the relationship between the al- 
lied trades and the bakers’ associations. 
It was only a couple of years ago that 
the national association revoked associate 
——— 
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such meetings. Some of the leading bak- 
ers of the country, however, and among 
them towered past President Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, Ala., believed that 
salesmen were an integral part of the 
trade and should be made welcome at 


It is doubtful if the old talk 
of ostracizing associate members at con- 


own again. 


ventions will ever again be revived. 

A detailed description of the exhibi- 
tion would fill a good sized volume. Suf- 
fice it to say it was an unsurpassed edu- 


cational feature. Not only were small 
bakers shown many things that they nev- 
er dreamed of, but the owners and super- 
intendents of some of the largest plants 
in the country learned a few wrinkles 
that repaid them well for attending. 

illustrations will 
give an idea of how the various booths 
looked. No pictures, however, could real- 
Undoubtedly the 
exhibit of the Fleischmann Co. attracted 
the most attention. 


The accompanying 


ly do justice to them. 


It was one of the 
show places, and its attractiveness and 
magnitude may be judged from the il- 
lustrations. 

One of the pictures shows the recep- 
tion entrance to the booth. At the back 
of the booth will be seen a large relief 
map of the United States, measuring 
about 15 feet in length, on which was in- 
dicated the location of the 11 Fleisch- 
mann yeast factories, as well as the 900 
cities and towns in which Fleischmann 
Also there 
were notations on this map, indicating in 


yeast agencies are located. 


what sections floods, fires, or other catas- 


trophies had tied up transportation fa--° 


cilities, but in which Fleischmann’s serv- 
ice was still maintained, and yeast deliv- 
ered to customers during these disasters 
the same as always. 

Another view shows some of the adver- 
tising material for bakers which is part 
of the Fleischmann Co.’s service. The 
boards on which this material is mount- 
ed occupied the center of the picture. 
There are also larger framed pictures, 
showing effective exterior and interior 
At the 
left is shown a rack of street car cards, 


suggestions for retail bakeshops. 


planned for use in connection with the 
Fleischmann Co.’s advertising campaign 
in 1921. 

The third picture shows that section of 
the booth devoted to display covering the 





The Monster Potato Featuring the Exhibit of the Falk American Potato Flour Corporation 
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Part of 


“technic of yeast manufacture” and re- 
lated material. Also in the left fore- 
ground may be seen the stand on which is 
displayed a small vial of vitamines—that 
vital food element without which life is 
impossible, and which is found so abun- 
dantly in yeast. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by the following: Julius Fleischmann, 
president; H. R. Newcomb, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Ralph E. Lee, D. P. Woolley, 
H. F. Blanchard, C. A. Bolen, Theodore 
Brennecke, F. G. Clarke, Otto Cook, W. 
A. Cook, G. P. Delauney, Miss M. L. 
Harris, Miss H. Hoffman, J. Kusnick, 
M. F. McHenry, C. E. Penny, L. A. Rup- 
persburg, J. J. Traynor, H. E. Trent, W. 
H. Ulrey, C. F. Varney, W. S. Verity, J. 
E. Wihlfahrt, R. J. Witt, F. R. Young, 
Adam Zeigler, A. E. Lowe, D. R. Youse, 
Herman Cyriaks, George Vollmer, R. C. 
Jobb, C. A. Diehl, G. W. Mungesser, H. 
Whitthu, J. E. Booth, T. G. Ashbridge, 
William Breuckmann, H. Minderman, F. 
L. Hussey, C. J. Sharpe, C. C. Boettger, 
J. P. Kinley, G. W. Saar, Ernest Forg, 
R. T. Embleton, C. J. Robinson, F. M. 
Hawkins, Charles Harvey, Charles Fisch- 
er, T. L. Smith, William Keim, Arthur 
Klein, J. J. McGarty, William Wood- 
ward, J. P. Verity, W. C. Fogg, T. P. 
Wriggins, C. B. Nieweg, W. F. Grub- 
meyer, Jr., A. E. Poad, A. N. Campbell, 
R. C. De Vault, J. H. Pflaumer, James 
Brannon. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation had 
also an unusually attractive and educa- 
tional exhibit, with practical demonstra- 
tions in yeast culture. Its representatives 
were R. E. Brierly, vice president, Dr. 
J. H. Weiner, Adolph Jahn, Harry Jones, 
C. P. Brennan, N. G. Manley, Fred 
Treuleben, Philip Reisinger, George 
Plummer, G. E. McGowan, C. W. Schec- 
ter, Dr. Elrodt, F. C. Neilson, John Diet- 
rick, H. L. King, Frank Beiger. 

The attached list, which is a summary 
of the various firms represented and the 
lines handled by each, will convey some 
impression of the immensity of the ex- 
hibition: 

Auto Car Co., Ardmore, Pa: Auto car 
trucks equipped to handle bread, cakes 


, 


the Exhibit of the American Bakers’ Machinery Co. 


and pies. Representatives, J. H. Feely, 
J. F. Osmond, Jr., William Kranich, J. 
N. Perry, J. F. Osmond, Sr. 

Ayer & McKinney Co., Philadelphia: 
Milk powder. Representatives, C. G. 
Ford, W. B. Seward, H. S. Draper, B. D. 
White. 

Bahnson Humidifier Co., Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C: The Bahnson Humidifier in 
practical operation. Representatives, A. 
H. Bahnson, president, A. P. Kramer. 

Joseph Baker, Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y: Drawings of ovens, 
machinery and photographs of installa- 
tions in bakeries. Representatives, W. J. 
Roberts, vice president, W. D. Bleier, 


sales manager, George Mahla, George 
Helms, I. W. Clinkofstein, J. S. McCall. 

Bakers’ Helper Co., Chicago: Trade 
publication and books. Representatives, 
E, T. Clissold, A. W. Parry. 

Bakers’ Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Monolene pan oil and oiling device, also 
Monolene trough and divider grease. 
Representatives, D. W. Cass, sales man- 
ager, G. M. Wheeler, M. S. Nixon, Blake 
Hagerty, R. P. Murray, D. S. Cass, Jr. 

Bakers News, Chicago: Trade publica- 
tion. Representatives, Fred W. Colqu- 
houn, Sid Rose. 

Bakers Review, New York: Trade pub- 
lication and books. Representatives, C. 
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B. Thompson, president, W. H. Hogg, ¢. 
B. MacDowell, L. M. Black. 

Bakers Weekly, New York: Trade pub- 
lication and books. Representatives, F. 
S. Bamford, president, A. J. Bamford, 
Albert Klopfer, R. F. Shrope, James 
Dempsey. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J: 
Malt extract, with demonstration. Rey- 
resentatives, T, L. Jordan, sales m ; 
ager, W. J. Meade, J. T. Greene, Arthur 
Berret, E. O. Lancaster, Wright Van 
Deusen, G. S. Campbell. 

L. Barth & Son, New York: Bak 
machinery, lunch room equipment end 
supplies. Representatives, J. M. W 
Jr., manager, W. J. Smith, Frank Ba 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrap) 
Machine Co: Automatic adjustable bread 
wrapping machine, Brownell special ro- 
tary. Representatives, J. G. Remmer, 
treasurer and manager, C. O. Brownell 
secretary and superintendent, O. C. At- 
kinson, sales manager, Walter Peterse: 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn: 
A motion picture entitled “Earth’s Great 
est Gift,” showing the planting of wheat, 
its growth and harvesting operations, and 
milling operations in the Bay State mill 
The wheat picture is a contrast of th 
methods of ancient Egypt 2000 B.C. with 
the methods of today in our Northwest 
Also various kinds of wheat, showing 
sults from the first break to the finished 
flour. Representatives, E. C. Harris, P. 
T. Rothwell, J. H. Kays, C. P. Stokes, 
J. J. Driscoll, L. E. Bowman, R. B, Can- 
ham, E. J. Culbertson, Edward Theobald. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago: Bakers’ 
specialties and supplies, jams, jellies and 
preserves. A special demonstration was 
made of Bear’s Royal Meringue, a cold 
whipping powder. A new high speed 
cake and whipping machine was exhib- 
ited. Representatives, Charles Bear, E. 
W. Stewart. 

Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich: 
Portable oven and racks. Representa- 
tive, Sidney Bennett. 


(Continued on page 442.) 





Entrance to the Fleischmann Co.’s Exhibit at Atlantic City, Showing the 15-Ft Reliet Map of the United States 
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A while back,” 







said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
<2 Roller Mills, ‘ ‘when Red Sawyer was carryin’ on about 
; ‘readin there4was too many mills i in the country an’ 
{> Yat allowed hard times was comin’ on, it sort of riled 
me. wed, I says to him, ‘ef there’s one 


At least the decision clears the way for 
further progress, and the Shipping Board 
can be dismissed from consideration for 
the present, for which no doubt its mem- 
bers will be duly thankful; they can now 
sleep peacefully in the intervals when 
they are not writing articles for the press 
bragging about the possibilities of the 
new “merchant marine” whose ships are 
mostly either for sale or tied up at the 
docks. 

The next step is to secure from the 
steamship lines which own seagoing ves- 
sels and actually carry cargoes of wheat 
and flour abroad a similar reduction in 
the discrimination. How much influence 
the decision of the Shipping Board will 
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but much more slowly, and it never fol- 
lows the fluctuations all the way. Thus, 
if wheat prices are sharply advanced, the 
miller will of necessity regulate his flour 
prices accordingly, absorbing, however, 
some of the loss himself. The baker will, 
sooner or later, be compelled to advance 
the selling price of his bread, but he can- 
not do so at once, nor will his total in- 
crease by any means offset all the added 
expense to which he is put in the pur- 
chase of materials. 

These facts are well established and 
quite uncontrovertible. To them should 
be added one more: if the price of bread 
is advanced because of higher wheat, the 
public will, as always, be quick to ac- 


=F thing more’n another that'll get 
a body bedridden it’s thinkin’ 
zall the time what will happen 


Rad \ Mi ZA 







cuse the baker and the miller of profiteer- 
ing, while the farmer will attract rela- 
tively little attention. 


have upon these organizations remains to 
be seen. At least they can no longer 
point to the position of the board as an 
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Poss <. ef sickness breaks out in the 
$s family. 


until there’s reason for it, an’ 
: Mowhen the ruination starts an * they 

pe take out after ‘ ‘Fetchit’ s Pride” the Fish 
4 iver S iheller Mills ain’t goin’ to give up without 
,  % ‘of a’struggle to let em know there’s been a fight. 









Maybe all you say is 
- true, but, by cracky, I ain’t 
goin’ to get low in my min 
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BETTER THAN NOTHING 

The United States Shipping Board 
showed that, despite its inherent stupid- 
ity and its control by functionaries and 
measurers of red tape, it is not bomb 
proof, by finally deciding, on Saturday 
last, that, effective November 1, on its 
own steamships, the differential between 
the export rate on wheat and flour will 
be five cents, instead of twenty-five cents 
as heretofore. 

The reasoning by which the Shipping 
Board arrived at this belated conclusion 
is delightfully unique and quite in char- 
acter. “The prevailing adjustment of 
ocean freight rates,” it announces, “while 
largely controlled by market conditions, 
is seriously retarding the movement of 
flour, the manufactured product, and ac- 
celerating the movement of wheat, the 
raw material; the effect being that the 
manufacture of flour is being materially 
curtailed in this country. 

“Although, viewing this matter from 
an operating standpoint, the raw ma- 
terial, wheat, should move at a lower rate 
than the manufactured article, flour, due 
to the fact that wheat can be loaded into 
steamers at a less cost and with less 
delay than flour; however, the board as 
a national organization is genuinely con- 
cerned in the maximum exportation of 
manufactured products, and has there- 
fore decided, effective November 1, on its 
own steamers, to make a base differential 
of five cents per hundred pounds on flour 
over wheat.” 

Not as a matter of principle, not be- 
cause, as a matter of justice and right, 
flour should not be discriminated against 
in favor of wheat, does the board reluc- 
tantly reduce the difference in rates from 
twenty-five cents a hundred to five cents, 
but »ecause the discrimination is curtail- 
ing the production of flour and the be- 
heficcnt board, being “a national organi- 
zation,” is “genuinely concerned in the 
Maximum exportation of manufactured 
products.” Not as a right, but as a con- 
cession granted by a fatherly govern- 
ment organization, comes this reduction, 
according to the board, 

The real reason, of course, for the 
radical change in the board’s attitude is 
that the fire being built under it was 
growing too hot to stand. Its position 
became utterly untenable, and it was 


obliged to do something. It is excusable 
and natural that it should try to save its 
face by giving as a reason the desira- 
bility of encouraging the export of the 
manufactured product rather than the 
inherent right of flour to obtain a rate 
somewhere approximating that given to 
wheat. 

The consistency of the Shipping Board 
is shown by comparing the reasoning now 
given with the statement made by John 
Barton Payne, then its chairman, on 
January 31, when he said: “We cannot 
agree that the rates on flour should 
necessarily be governed by the rates ap- 
plying to wheat.” The world do move, 
and the education of the Shipping Board 
has at least progressed far enough in 
nine months to enable it clearly to see 
that there does properly exist a relation 
between the rates on raw material and 
its manufactured product, and that it is 
bound to recognize this in its devious rate 
making processes. 

It is unnecessary seriously to consider 
the board’s ludicrously solemn reference 
to the control by market conditions of 
“the prevailing adjustment of ocean 
freight rates,” whatever the phrase may 
mean exactly, or to challenge the state- 
ment that wheat can be loaded into 
steamers at a less cost and with less 
delay than flour. One recognizes here the 
hand of the hidebound clerical who ac- 
cepts the stereotyped patter of steam- 
ship circles as gospel truth. 

So far as the United States Shipping 
Board is concerned, it has, after nine 
months’ steady pounding, come reason- 
ably into line. Had it acted promptly, it 
might have been instrumental in saving 
some of the lost export flour trade, now 
gone past recovery; gone in the form of 
wheat for the foreign miller and feeding- 
stuffs for the foreign farmer, without 
benefit to the American farmer and the 
American miller. 

The decision of the Shipping Board, 
although belated, is better late than 
never, and is good as far as it goes, in 
that it maintains the contention of the 
American millers and thus removes one 
stumbling block in the way of a revival 
of the export flour trade. It applies only 
to ships controlled by the board, and as 
these carry comparatively little flour the 
immediate practical gain is negligible. 


excuse and defense of their own rank 
discrimination against flour. Nor can the 
Royal Commission continue to decline all 
flour offers by claiming that, owing to 
heavy freight discrimination against 
flour, wheat is below its parity. If it 
really desires to buy American flour on 
a parity with wheat it can no doubt in- 
duce the Shipping Board to load a few 
of its idle ships with flour, and thus 
obtain the benefit of the new ruling. So 
this excuse is no longer valid. 


THE BAKER AND THE WHEAT PRICE 

If the American farmers are even par- 
tially successful in their campaign to 
bring about higher wheat prices, either 
by withholding their wheat from the mar- 
ket or by inducing the government to 
shut off wheat importations from Can- 
ada, the bakers will unquestionably be the 
first to suffer. The attitude of the farm- 
ers is sufficiently indicated in a recent 
bulletin issued by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which states that “the 
world is short of wheat; the United 
States is oversold, and prices must cer- 
It adds that “those 
situation closely 


tainly go higher.” 
who have studied the 
predict three dollar to three dollar and 
a half wheat before another crop is har- 
vested.” 

The Northwestern Miller has no inten- 
tion of trying to predict the future course 
of wheat prices, although, with the March 
option now selling at less than two dol- 
lars, the balance wheel seems likely to re- 
volve with considerable steadiness for at 
least a few months to come. It wishes 
merely to point out to the bakers that 
there is an extensive organized campaign 
to force wheat' prices up, that those di- 
recting this campaign are trying to enlist 
allies throughout the country, and that, 
with every advance in wheat, the baker 
is the heaviest loser. 

The reason for this is quite simple. In 
measure as breadstuffs progress in the 
processes of manufacture and distribu- 
tion from the farm to the consumer, their 
prices become more stable. Flour prices 
follow those of wheat, but more gradu- 
ally and with less pronounced fluctua- 
tions, This fact is graphically demon- 
strated in the diagram appearing else- 
where in this issue, which shows how the 
wholesale price of patent flour, while 
closely parallel to that of five bushels of 
Number 2 wheat, is materially more 
stable, and does not reflect either the ex- 
treme high points or the lowest depres- 
sions in the wheat market, governed as 
the latter inevitably is to a considerable 
extent by speculative influences. 

The price of baker’s bread has very 
much the same relation to that of flour 
as the flour price has to the cost of 
wheat. It moves up and down with flour, 


With these circumstances in mind, the 
baker should have no doubt as_ to 
where he ought to stand on the sub- 
ject of the campaign for higher wheat 
prices. This is likely to be an important 
issue throughout the winter and spring, 
and it is quite probable that Congress 
will be asked to pass special legislation 
intended indirectly to advance wheat 
prices. The bakers, through their asso- 
ciations, have considerable power, and it 
is most important that every member of 
the trade, should clearly understand just 
what higher wheat prices mean to his 
business, so that he may use his influence 
accordingly. 


THE SALESMAN FRIEND 

In the September bakery number of 
The Northwestern Miller, Mr. Meikle, of 
Glasgow, wrote about flour salesmen he 
had known. This article awoke a re- 
sponsive note thousands of miles away 
from the field of its author’s observation, 
and the following communication from a 
reader in Minneapolis gives voice to it: 

Mrnneapouis, Minn., October 4, 1920. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I read The Miller every week- 
end from front to back door, and find 
much that interests me. I was much 
pleased to read the article in last week’s 
issue under the caption, “Salesmen I 
Have Met,” by James Meikle, of Glas- 
gow. While portraying the lights and 
shadows of selling flour in Glasgow, still 
the human interest part is there the same 
as in this or any other country. 

Of course you have read what he has 
to say of “the old friend” salesman who 
could not only sell flour but be a man 
and, better still, a friend, and a friend 
of the family. 

In my ten years of selling flour I have 
met a few like Mr. Meikle describes; 
thorough-going salesmen despite their 
years, or what the modern “run-the-limit- 
quick” business man might term too old 
to get the business. Men with the bloom 
of business stamped in them and on 
them, and who can sell more goods than 
a raftload of cigarette-fogged young 
men, too many of their species, alack, be- 
ing turned loose to get the business. 
Paragraphs one, two and three of col- 
umn three of this article might well be 
printed on cards and given to all young 
men starting on the road. 

I see, now and then, one of these old 
friends drop out and go from the trade, 
but the memory of him lingers, and his 
faithfulness and his friendship have cut 
a wide path for his successor to travel 
in, but so many never can keep in the 
path, wide as it may be. 

I think the tribute of Mr. Meikle’s is 
a beautiful one. In speaking of the old 
salesman friend he says: “ . . . who 
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knows all your family and you~ know 
his, and when he calls he asks after yours 
and you ask after his, until other callers 
arrive and you remember that, in his 
hurry to make room for the next caller, 
he forgot to mention flour, and you for- 
got about it, too.” 
Gee, that’s just like it. 
Very truly yours, 
Georce F. Wricnr. 


A CHAMPION FOR BREAD 

The announcement made by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking appearing in 
this issue, in which the Institute under- 
takes to answer and refute any and all 
criticisms of white bread as a_ food, 
represents a notable public service. While 
the first beneficiaries will naturally be 
the bakers, the millers will undoubtedly 
derive an almost equal amount of good 
from this activity on the part of the In- 
stitute; but the most important consid- 
eration of all is the real benefit to the 
public. 

In order that this new and admirable 
campaign undertaken by the Institute 
may not languish for lack of material, 
the millers’ old and trusted friend Doc 
Wiley was good enough, a few days ago, 
to deliver an address before the Port- 
land Federation of Women’s Associa- 
tions, in which, as reported by the Ore- 
gon daily papers, he told the assembled 
ladies that “a person will die quicker 
from the poison in white flour than he 
will gain flesh because of the food value 
contained in that flour.” This he “proved” 
by explaining how he had fed two broods 
of chickens, one with nothing but white 
flour, and the other with whole wheat and 
its products, the result being that, at the 
end of thirty-five days, every chicken in 
the flour department was dead, while the 
others were all reported well and happy. 
This would seem to prove, though Doc 
‘Wiley neglected to mention it, that since 
the bran and other byproducts of flour 
are so beneficial as animal feed, it is little 
short of criminal to rob the beasts and 
fowls, thereby apparently endangering 
their precious lives, 

The “noted chemist,” as the newspapers 
naively called him, said many other 
things, all familiar enough to readers of 
The Northwestern Miller, but which must 
have startled the good ladies of Port- 
land. He waved his vitamines in the air, 
threatened his hearers with beri-beri, and 
denounced the “vested interests” which in 
some mysterious way had influenced the 
United States Public Health Service to 
disregard the Wiley wailings. He wound 
up with an impassioned panegyric of po- 
tato peelings and fruit skins as food for 
children. 

Ordinarily The Northwestern Miller 
would have felt a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility for setting the federated 
women of Portland straight on the gen- 
eral subject of bran, corn husks and po- 
tato peelings; but now the American In- 
stitute of Baking has come to its aid, and 
with unqualified pleasure it hands over 
Doc Wiley and his husks to be dealt with 
by Dr. Barnard and his associates. The 
bakers and millers of Oregon are certain- 
ly entitled to have these preposterous 
‘allegations publicly and conclusively an- 
swered, and the Institute is in an excel- 
lent position to do so. 

One of the great functions of any in- 
stitution for research and instruction in 
applied. science is the popularization of 
exact knowledge. The crank, the pseudo- 
scientist and the faker have always easy 
‘access to the public through the news- 
‘papers,-and most men and women are in 
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no position to distinguish between real 
science and the grossest travesty of it. 
The pseudo-science mongers have a great 
advantage, in that they can write and 
speak in the most sweeping of generali- 
ties, without the slightest regard for the 
truth, whereas the genuine chemist or 
physicist is restrained by his conscience 
from making sensational newspaper copy 
out of his researches. 

The Northwestern Miller wishes the 
American Institute of Baking all possible 
success in its new campaign, undertaken 
in behalf of the bakers, but of no less 
interest and value to the millers. It not 
only pledges its own hearty co-operation, 
but it urges all its readers, both bakers 
and millers, to help the Institute in mak- 
ing this battle for white bread a sweep- 
ing victory. This they can do by noti- 
fying the Institute of all public attacks 
made on white bread ‘in their localities, 
with such details as will enable the In- 
stitute to make its replies thorough and 
effective. Furthermore, they can greatly 
assist by using their influence to secure 
the full and conspicuous publication of 
these replies in their local newspapers. 


GETTING HIT BOTH WAYS 

A few weeks ago the Wheat Growers’ 
Association of the United States is- 
sued a proclamation to all its members 
urging them to refrain from selling any 
wheat after eight o’clock on the evening 
of Monday, October 25, until the price 
of good wheat at growers’ terminal mar- 
kets is at least three dollars a bushel. 
It will be interesting to see what hap- 
pens, 

A concerted attempt to withhold essen- 
tial commodities from the market for the 
sole purpose of forcing higher prices is 
a conspiracy, whether it be perpetrated 
by farmers or by corporations; and if the 
United States sees its bread prices going 
up as the result of any such combination, 
that section of the antitrust law which 
significantly mentions punishment “by a 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both” is more than likely to 
be invoked, 

The only parties sure to enjoy the 
spectacle, no matter how it turns out, 
are the wheat buying agencies of foreign 
governments. The farmer loses money if 
his attempt at a wheat corner fails, and 
lays himself open to heavy penalty if it 
succeeds; the American consumer is ex- 
posed to the danger of higher bread 
prices, and perhaps of a_ temporary 
shortage of flour; but the foreign wheat 
buyer is in the happy position of win- 
ning, whatever may happen. 

It seems quite probable that, before 
the end of the current crop year, Amer- 
ica will have the pleasure of buying back 
some of its own wheat in order to keep 
its mills going and its people fed. The 
present crop, with the large carry-over. 
from 1919, and with material assistance 
from Canada’s abundance, is ample to 
meet all domestic requirements and to 
provide a normal quantity for export, but 
it is not large enough to permit of un- 
limited foreign shipments. Already 
over one hundred million bushels of 
wheat have been sent abroad since the 
first of July, and it is generally under- 
stood that at least another hundred mil- 
lion bushels have been contracted for by 
foreign agencies. This would suffice to 
bring America’s margin of safety down 
to the neighborhood of fifty million bush- 
els, and there is no indication that for- 
eign buying is diminishing in volume. 

The ordinary buyer of wheat is handi- 
capped by the fact that there is some 


limit to his financial resources. If the 
price continues to drop, there comes a 
time when his losses necessarily over- 
whelm him, and when he cannot turn any- 
where for further support. The foreign 
government agencies fear no such pre- 
dicament, Their payments for wheat are 
effectually covered by the mysterious 
bread subsidies still in force, and if they 
buy injudiciously, their losses will be 
taken care of by means of taxation. 

At present they undoubtedly join 
heartily with the American farmer in 
praying for higher wheat prices. They 
have already bought, at relatively low 
figures, quite as much wheat as they real- 
ly need, and the differential in exchange 
rates has made their purchases more 
costly than they appear on the surface. 
If, however, wheat prices rally, they will 
undoubtedly be delighted to sell back 
again a considerable portion of their un- 
delivered wheat, crediting themselves 
both with the direct profit on the transac- 
tion and with the favorable exchange bal- 
ance which the European seller now 
enjoys as against the American buyer. 

If the Wheat Growers’ Association of 
the United States, or any other organi- 
zation, can only create a temporary 
shortage of wheat, the joy of the foreign 
wheat buyer will be complete. He will 
not require any prolonged period of high 
prices; a few weeks of anxiety, reduced 
stocks and rising prices will enable him 
to make an exceedingly comfortable 
profit, after which, if the strain is re- 
moved and prices decline once more, he 
can resume buying if he feels so inclined. 
If, on the other hand, wheat prices re- 
main high, he has merely to turn to Ar- 
gentina, Australia and India, where large 
crops appear to be awaiting him. 

The astuteness of foreign 
buying agencies, the complaisance of the 
American grain exchanges and the efforts 
of the farmers to lock the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen have com- 
bined to give remarkable impetus to the 
League to Fleece the American People. 
Its main strength, however, has been the 
readiness of America to sell wheat, a 
highly speculative commodity, instead of 
flour, which is scarcely speculative at all. 
If it had been made relatively hard for 
the foreign buyer to secure wheat, and 
easy for him to get flour, the present 
difficulties would never have arisen, and 
the people of the United States would 
not face the prospect of buying their 
own wheat back at a heavy advance from 
the representatives of their foreign cus- 
tomers. 


wheat- 


A TRIPLE ALLIANCE DESIRABLE 

The past few weeks have seen a con- 
siderable strengthening of the bonds of 
common interest uniting the various in- 
dustries and trades concerned in supply- 
ing the public with bread. There has 
been a definite reaction from the tend- 
ency of each branch and section to form 
a trade association of its own and at- 
tempt to manage its affairs solely by 
itself and for its exclusive benefit. The 
action of the feed dealers at their recent 
convention, when they closely affiliated 
themselves with both the grain men and 
the millers, was of particular signifi- 
cance, and it indicates what is probably 
the most useful activity for the bakers’ 
associations during the coming months. 

It is absolutely impossible to draw a 
sharp line between the interests of the 
bakers and those of the millers. Both 
are first of all eager to increase the con- 
sumption of bread at the expense of 
more costly and less nutritious foods. 
Both are essentially public ‘servants, in 
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that they are producing a daily necessity 
of life, and are under a moral obligation 
to sell it at as low a price as is consistent 
with high quality and sound business 
methods. If the baker loses trade, the 
miller from whom he buys his flour notes 
a definite lessening of his sales; the mill- 
er’s troubles are more than likely to he 
reflected in the baker’s business. 

While the differences between the two 
industries are such that no single trade 
association could properly represent them 
both, the points of common interest j;e 
so numerous and important that there 
every reason why the organizations 1 
resenting both should co-operate w 
constant harmony. The advantages ; 
so doing are manifest the moment oe 
considers the combined numerical 
economic power of the bakers and miil- 
ers. Not a year passes without some oc- 
casion for vigorous and united action . 
the part of one trade or the other, or of 
both together; and whenever such . 
issue presents itself, the force of join 
action is likely always to be sufficient |: 
produce the desired results. 

Illustrations are easy to multiply. A 
the problems involved in flour sales con- 
tracts, and the most effective methods of 
dealing with those, whether sellers or 
buyers, who fail to abide by their pro- 
visions, can best be solved by co-opera- 
tion between representatives of both 
groups involved. There is an almost lim- 
itless field for the development of joint 
technical education and training, par- 
ticularly in the fields of applied science. 
Most legislative matters concerning the 
bakers are likewise of direct interest to 
the millers, and, conversely, such an issue 
as the temporary interference of the 
Shipping Board with the export flour 
trade is, as has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed, of great importance to the baking 
industry. 

It is by no means necessary for co- 
operation to end with the bakers and 
millers. Those from whom the millers 
buy their wheat are likewise involved in 
nearly everything which affects the other 
two branches of the trade. While the 
miller apparently stands between the 
grain dealer and the baker, the ma- 
chinery of the grain trade none the | 
has a direct bearing on the baker’s prot 
its. For example, the millers and bakers 
are quite as much interested as the grain 
men themselves in the question of main- 
taining and regulating the trade in wheat 
futures, and whatever the grain ex- 
changes may do in this matter should 
properly be influenced to a marked e- 
gree by the judgment, not alone of ‘!\ 
millers, but of the bakers as well. 

The two national associations repre- 
senting the baking industry have, in the 
past three or four years, greatly ii- 
creased their usefulness to the trade, 
though one of them came into existence 
only a short time ago. They have bef re 
them opportunities for still further b 
fiting the industry they represent, |) 
encouraging closer relations betw:«n 
themselves and the organizations rep re- 
senting the millers and the grain dea! 
The period of scattered effort, of 1 
and more or less ineffective trade as:0- 
ciations to represent small groups, seciis 
to be passing, and the tendency now is 
toward fewer, larger and more wily 
representative bodies. It is to be hoped 
that the bakers will recognize .the value 
of uniting their efforts with those of the 
millers and grain dealers, and that out 
of closer practical co-operation will come 
a new effectiveness which will directly 
benefit every branch of the great incdus- 
try. to which they all belong. 
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"While the announcement on Saturday 
that the Shipping Board had finally re- 
considered its. decision regarding ocean 
rates on wheat and flour brought some 
hope of a future revival in the export 
flour trade, there was no immediate im- 
provement in business during the seven 
days just past. The wheat market has 
been full of rumors and uncertainties, 
mostly serving to counteract one another, 
and four buyers have accordingly stayed 
out. On the one hand, there is the move- 
men! among farmers to hold their wheat 
for »igher prices, with the possible inter- 
feroice of the government, under strong 
ire, to shut off wheat imports from 


pre 
Canada; on the other, there is an appar- 
ent, though probably only temporary, 


slac-cning in the export demand for 
whee, coupled with fine crop prospects in 
the southern hemisphere, and generally 
favcrable news from the wheat raising 
countries of Europe. Since last Friday 
the fuctuations in wheat, though numer- 
ous, have been slight, with flour prices 
showing little change, and millfeed a 
trifle stronger with the beginning of 
coldcr weather. 

There was no real change in the flour 
market last week, demand everywhere be- 
ing very limited, and buyers continuing 
to hold off in expectation of lower prices. 


The rally in wheat early in the week, 
which sent both cash and option prices up 
10@15ce, was counteracted by the report 
of curtailed exports resulting from the 
Brilish coal miners’ strike, and December, 
which had averaged about $2.1114 on 
Monday, closed Friday at about $2.01, 
with cash No. 2 wheat at terminals in 
each case only 3@4c higher. 


Flour prices, which had followed wheat 


upward to the extent of nearly $1 per 
bbl for patents, quickly reflected the de- 
cline, and prices quoted Friday, while 
higher than the low level reached two 
weeks earlier, were about 50c below those 
of Oct. 16. The drop did not stimulate 
sellin and even Canadian patents, at 
prices 15@30c below those of the north- 
western mills, found few buyers. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oe, BS occvcses $11.80 $11.30 $11.05 
Ot, 16. nssccse 12.45 11.80 11.50 
ee Fee 11.40 10.95 10.60 
GS. 2 sscsiveve 12.10 11.80 11.55 
Gent. 1 sscscces 12.90 12.45 12.10 
BUS. 1 ccsvcnce 13.55 12.80 12.60 
wee. ccutntes 14.30 13.40 13.35 

+ ndar year high point, 


The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct. 23 ......%. $9.10 $9.00 $9.30 

is eee 10.30 10.00 10.05 

Sept. 1 cis ccest 10.35 10.25 9.65 

Se eras 11.30 10.85 9.80 

July i ...... jas Re 10.85 10.50 

. dar year high point, 


An approximate average quotation for 


bran of all types in both eastern and 
Western markets as reported on Oct. 23 
was 36.20 per ton, which compares with 
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the high po of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the- 
month quotations: 


Oct. 1 ........$40.00 April 1 .......$654.40 
Sept. 1 ....4... 47:10 March 1 ...... 47.66 
Feb, 1 .....+.+ 47.80 
Jan. 1 .......- 47.26 
Dec. 1 .....2.-- 43.00 





eeeee 


May 1... 7.75 Nov. 1 ....+4+- 42.06 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 


valley: Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
COG, OS cvcesescac 52 59 41 
Oct. 16 ....:; cocce 66 59 40 
Oct. O ccccece esos 67 62 61 
GOR B vccadcedece 53 65 34 
September av’ ge.. 44 62 39 
August average .. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 27.) 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business very quiet. 
Buyers not interested in present prices. 
Some improvement in demand for feed; 
prices stronger. 


Nasuvitte.—Flour market quiet, with 
prices showing considerable range. Buy- 
ers are not showing interest in future 
needs. Millfeed dull. 


PuivaperpHia.—Flour firm and high- 
er, in sympathy with upward movement 
of wheat Buyers, however, are operat- 
ing -autiously. Millfeed quiet but steady. 


Sr. Lovis.——Flour market dull, with 
nothing of consequence selling. Lack of 
demand being complained of generally. 
Millfeed steady. Offerings light, but de- 
mand quiet. 


Ba.trmore.—Flour held higher, but no 
disposition as yet to pay any advance. 
Whole trade now has some cheap stuff 
bought, and would welcome a rise. Feed 
steady and quiet. 


InpDIANAPOLIS.—Demand for wheat flour 
continues very light. Few buyers are in 
the market, and they are buying only in 
small quantities. Prices on patents show 
an advance over last Saturday, being ap- 
proximately 35c¢ bbl higher. 

Boston.—Flour demand continues slow, 
with general market lower. Buyers tak- 
ing hold only in smallest possible lots, 
and all are looking for concessions. Mill- 
feed in fair demand, with market fairly 
steady. Corn products lower. Oatmeal 
steady. 

New York.—Flour trade quiet, though 
somewhat improved over last week. 
Prices remain unchanged, though today’s 
advance in wheat will doubtless bring 
advances. Prior to this, mills were ar- 
dently seeking bids at last week’s levels, 
without much success. 

Winnirec.—Today’s rise in Winnipeg 
wheat due to external causes, mostly 
from United States. Canadian mills are 
not operating to any extent, and demand 
from overseas is said to be limited. Ca- 
nadian flour and feed prices were weak 
yesterday, but have been strengthened by 


today’s advance. Movement of wheat 


eastward is heavy. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour buying on any 
large scale failed to develop in the South- 
west this week, although some of the 
mills get shipping instructions more 
plentiful than for the past few weeks. 
The large mills are now turning their 
attention to the export trade, and ex- 
press an optimistic opinion as to the fu- 
ture of this business. Millfeed un- 
changed. 


* Cuicaco.—No improvement in demand 
for flour. First and second clear, spring 
and hard winter quite plentiful, and 
some mills quoting former as low as $7, 
jute, Chicago. Buyers seem indifferent 
as to future, and are purchasing only in 
smallest possible quantities. Announce- 
ment of Shipping Board on ocean rates 
on flour is expected to bring possible 
improvement in demand for flour later. 
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aiancdaen Wis., Oct. 25.—Prices are 
fairly steady, but track stuff is offered at 
a slight discount in order to move it. 
Shippers have been offering at less than 
mills’ quotations. Demand best for de- 
ferred delivery. Most mills have their 
feed sold for balance of this month, and 
are not pressing sales, but demanding 
shipping directions for stuff sold for Oc- 
tober delivery. December feed commands 
a premium, but most buyers have good 
stocks on hand, and considerable due in 
November. Stocks in the East are quite 
liberal, with more arriving daily, and 
prices there are much lower than for 
western shipment. The weather is mild, 
and buying does not absorb offerings. 
Shippers are looking for a decided im- 
provement as soon as weather becomes 
colder. 

Northwestern mills have held prices 
fairly firm, but jobbers were willing to 
make concessions. Track stuff has 
moved slowly, but accumulations are not 
large, owing to the light output of mills. 
Heavy feeds exceptionally dull, and 
prices are easing off. Inquiry for De- 
cember feed fair, but buyers and sellers 
are apart. Country mills offering fairly 
well, keeping buyers supplied with im- 
mediate wants at less than Minneapolis 
mills. Most mills have caught up with 
old orders, and are shipping out some 
feed in mixed cars. 

No particular demand from the central 
states. Most large buyers there are well 
supplied, and are awaiting a demand 
from the small trade. Local mills have 
been supplying the trade with feed, and 
considerable is arriving from the West 
that is unsold. There is no urgent de- 
mand for feed for immediate use, and 
jobbers look for a slow market until 
weather conditions change materially. 
Oat feed dull, with considerable being 
stored. Mixers appear to be well sup- 
plied, and have not been in the market 
for several weeks. Market lower, but 
this does not attract business, 

Southwestern markets steady, with of- 
ferings rather small. Most mills are sold 
ahead, but find difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions. Hominy feed sharp- 
ly lower, with demand decreasing. Oat 
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feed offered freely, with prasne no 
demand. Southern demand slow, but in- 
dications are for a decided improvement 


from that quarter. Dried grains slow, 
with sharp declines, but no business re- 
sulted. 


The situation in the East remains un- 
changed, with demand very light and 
stocks liberal. Transit stuff at eastern 
junction points moving slowly. Colder 
weather is needed to stimulate business. 
The small trade is holding off, but job- 
bers believe that as soon as the market 
shows signs of improvement there will be 
heavy buying, and stocks will be cleaned 
up rapidly. Heavy feeds very dull, and 
discounted liberally to move. 

. N. Wurson. 
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The following table shows the flour output 





at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Oct. 25 Oct. 26 


Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1919 1918 
Minneapolis 337,220 324,610 463,455 385,270 
St. Paw) .cccece 7,480 7,560 16,165 9,000 
Duluth-Superior 22,945 19,130 31,410 24,335 
Milwaukee .... 1,700 9,060 14,900 13,000 








Totale ...... 369,345 360,360 525,930 431,605 
Outside mills*..150,930 ...... 233,786 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.520,275 ...... T60,666 ..s%0- 
Bt. EeOUls .ceccs 32,000 35,400 43,100 26,300 
St. Howist ..ec. 38,000 27,240 58,500 46,300 
Buffalo .....0.. 146,655 139,430 152,115 119,200 
Rochester ..... 10,200 10,000 13,350 6,700 
Chicago ....... 20,000 21,250 24,750 22,750 
Kansas City.... 65,000 58,500 81,400 68,800 
Kansas Cityt...160,895 265,120 396,615 224,550 
Omaha ........ 9,830 10,445 22,975 ...... 
Toledo ..accoee 23,300 19,800 35,200 45,875 
Toledof ....... 62,175 63,610 58,700 87,080 
Indianapolis 8,590 8,665 14,230 7,735 
Nashville** .... 96,645 101,210 153,295 114,235 
Portland, Oreg.. 37,525 36,455 43,280 17,115 
Seattle .....6.- 20,615 29,185 39,910 23,705 
Tacoma ....... 16,275 18,475 47,765 13,615 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 25 Oct. 26 


Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 61 59 85 74 
St. Paul .....cceee 32 32 69 86 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 51 85 68 
Outside mills* .... 40 50 62 61 
Average spring.. 52 54 71 74 
Milwaukee ........ 7 38 62 75 
St. Lowls ...cccccres 63 70 85 62 
St. Louisft ........ 49 35 76 60 
Buffalo ..ecccccees 88 84 91 71 
Rochester .......-. 55 54 2 36 
CHICRBO .ccccccece 68 75 93 85 
Kansas City ...... 2 56 87 83 
Kansas City? ..... 58 59 88 57 
OmOne .cccccccsec 39 43 95 
Toledo ..ccccccece 49 41 73 96 
Toledo ..ccsccece 41 40 83 76 
Indianapolis ...... 38 38 62 34 
Nashville** ....... 47 52 76 58 
Portland, Oregon.. 78 75 101 36 
Beattle .cscscccece 39 55 75 58 
TACOMA .ccccccees 29 32 84 23 
PStals oc cccicces 50 52 70 60 
Flour output for week ending Oct. 23 at all 


above points shows a decrease of 2 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 











yur and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 26. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 

ton ked in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
* UR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
SI WE. BOOS 60 6.5.0 66 06s cia westceedere + $11.10@11.65 $£$10.70@11.50 $.....@..... $11.00@11.40 $12.50@12.75 £$11.25@11.50 $11.25@11.50 $12.00@13.00 $10.80@11.10 $12.00@12.75 
Spr StARERPE DRIORE once ccesececssevseee 10.25@10.75 $10.35@11.15 rere, ere 10.00@10.50 10.60@11.25 ¢10.75@11.00 10.75@11.25 11.00@12.25 10.50@10.80 ee er 
Sp ot ee reper rere ge reyes ere 7.50@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.25 .....@..... 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.60 .....@..... 9.25@ 9.75 seers @eesee cree Geeeee verre Qevees 
Hi winter short patent ......ccccccsccees 10.60 @10.90 er oer 10.60@10.85  10.30@10.60 veee@..... $11.00@11.25 = 11.85@11.75 10.75@11.50 10.80@11.10 11.00@11.50 
Ha WIMGRE GUUS coves cccccccccceccesoce 10.10@10.40 oe ere 9.50@10.00 9.70@10.00 10.60 @11.25 t10.50@10.75 10.75 @11. 25 econ Daeveee 10.30 @10.80 eee Dewees 
Ha INCOP- EVES GIG veces cscvccccccceccos 7.25@ 8.25 te eee 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.75 « cas 6 EP occ oecee@ ccose cee De ceee seers Denese oceee Daeee 
Sof MUGP GHOSE PRGNME oc ccicsccvcesgic 10.20 @10.60 ce ere ooeee@...-- 10.60@12.00 .....@..... $10.50@10.75 .....@. 10.75@11.75 =»... @.-«..- $11.75 @12.50 
Mott wintel GtUGIGME .o.cccss ivecieeaccseess Vo ET  Saeeees eer aneee 9.80@10.20 9.65@10.20 $*9.25@ 9.50 *9.50@10.50 10.50@11.00  9.25@10.00 $10.10@10.50 
Sof OtOr RI CEP conve ssccecicvivndecrs 8.50@ 9.25 eet eres sree EP sesas 8.50@ 9.00 .....@..... at err 9.75@10.50 vere Devens ever e@eeees 
Ry BE, WERE occ dacee cee edcececseseess 8.75@ 9.00 9.75@ 9.85 .....@..... TT Pie 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 --@... 9.50@10.25 2 Deseee sree Dreeee 
Ry BE ED (00.9.40 4s bn 0 04 0dae 500006 8.10@ 8.40 7.40@ 7.50 a Pere er ferme ‘ eR 8.25@ 8.75 . oe cece Deceee o@ «cose erry Perr 

FEED— 
SPTing WM wearsricsss Pbedee ccd sls cdenens 32.50@33.00  31.00@33.00 -@. S@eeees veers @enee. 40.00 @ 41.00 --@. -@ 40.00 ©@39.00  . eee Monee 
Hard winter bran ........+%. Nes «ta Genewe .+ 29.00@31.00 es 28.00@ 29.00 eo ae ee ee oe eT re 6 @40.00 ere eDereee seers @enres 
ORY WINGER UME 25 bsdck es 0546 h co bees eases 31.00@32.00 .....@..... .@. -@33.00  .....@.....  43500@ 44.00 .-@. -@40.50 64.4. @...-- 40,00 @ 43.00 
oe rd middlings (brown shorts)......... 31.00@32.00 31.00@32.00 29.00@30.00 .....@..... veees@.eses  40.00@41.00 ~~ es 41.00 @ 42.50 -@39.00  50.00@55.00 
Red i iddlings (gray shorts)............+. 45.00 @ 46.00 45.00@46.00  32.00@34.00  .....@37.00  .....@.....  53.00@54.00 -@. 42.00@ 45.00 ©@47.50  ouee Qos 
Aa dog vesiciue GV EIN Gs eda eehse biped be dere 54.00@55.00 — 53.00@55.00 1 @iecee cece @eesee — ceeee@sneee 63.00@64.00 @®. coe ~@70.00 0. @65.50 see @eveee 
a ie Poent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas manent patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
SORTING tees bee cccecee' $. -@11.40 $9.75 @10.75 $9.50@10.25 t$11.20 @11.60 $$10.40@11.00 
San Francisco ........ Hhede $10.40@10.60 £9.75 @10.00 $10. iii 50 $10.60 @11.00 $10.50@10.75 


*Includes near-by straights. " +Nashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, Cotton 98's, 
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CREDIT FOR THE FARMER 


Secretary Meredith Aske Bankers, in Con- 
vention at Capital, to Aid Co-opera- 
tive Enterprises 


Wasurneron, D. C., Oct. 23.—Address- 
ing the convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association here this week, Secretary 
of Agriculture Edwin T. Meredith gave 
approval to co-operative farm organiza- 
tions and urged the bankers of the coun- 
try to encourage them by facilitating 
credit for co-operative enterprises. 

Pointing out that some co-operative 
farm enterprises were in competition with 
private business interests that exercise an 
influence on the banking business of their 
localities, Secretary Meredith neverthe- 
less urged the convention to see to it that 
the farmer obtained a “square deal” and 
“an equal opportunity with others to 
secure financial assistance when he needs 
it.” 

Fair treatment of the farmer in the 
marketing of his products, Secretary 
Meredith declared, was at the very bot- 
tom of the country’s prosperity. When 
the farmer suffered by reason of inade- 
quate returns on products, eventually the 
banker, the menufacturer, and the mer- 
chant shared his troubles. 

“Under existing conditions, farmers 
have no assurance of receiving adequate 
prices for their products,” he said. “They 
are many times obliged to sell when 
prices are lowest, while the consumer 
pays the prices prevailing at other pe- 
riods of the year. A large proportion 
of each year’s staple crops must be car- 
ried along during the year and put on 
sale as there is an effective consumptive 
demand. No one questions that fact. 
The only point at issue is: Shall the 
farmer whose primary interests are in- 
volved be afforded such credit by local 
banks as will enable him to market his 
crops in orderly fashion? The American 
people must see to it that farmers secure 
credit sufficient for their needs. Only 
thus can they continue to supply the na- 
tion’s demand for food. 

“I think you gentlemen fully realize 
that if the farmer is to continue to pro- 
duce and to meet the food requirements 
of the nation he must receive adequate 
prices for his products—prices which will 
enable him to provide a_ satisfactory 
standard of living for himself and for 
his family. The farmer is not the only 
one who would be adversely affected if 
he fails to secure a reasonable return for 
his efforts. He will suffer, of course, if 
he stops producing, but the banker, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, will suffer 
also. Every banker, every business man 
in America, is or should be interested in 
keeping the farmer on the farm and in 
having the farm operated to its reason- 
able capacity, turning as much as pos- 
sible into the channels of trade, manu- 
facture, and transportation, and _ this 
means that they must see to it that the 
farmer gets fair treatment in disposing 
of his products.” 

Joseph Hirsch, chairman of the agri- 
cultural commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, urged the conven- 
tion to co-operate more closely with the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
federal agencies in keeping the farm in- 
dustry on a sound basis financially. Ina 
report to the convention on the work of 
the commission, Mr. Hirsch said in part: 

“Your commission has been formulat- 
ing and printing plans for the organiza- 
tion of state and county committees on 
agriculture; by constantly keeping in 
touch with the 48 bankers’ associations; 
by urging the appointment of agricul- 
tural committees in state associations 
where work of this kind has not been en- 
gaged upon; by stimulating the activities 
of committees which have been somewhat 
dormant; by encouraging the holding of 
banker-farmer meetings at the colleges 

of agriculture, which we have found to be 
one of the most stimulating agencies for 
arousing the interest of bankers in mat- 
ters agricultural; by the creation of spe- 
cial committees on rural education, on 
roads, on farm tenancy; and by the pub- 
lication and distribution of our official 
magazine, the Banker-Farmer, which 
brings to the bankers’ agricultural com- 
mittees authoritative messages from the 
Department of Agriculture and the land 
grant colleges, reports of activities of 
state committees and individual bankers’ 
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suggestions for agricultural work which 
have been taken hold of by thousands of 
banks all over the country; a magazine 
of propaganda, which has been conducted 
for the sole purpose of arousing the 
bankers’ interest in a better agriculture 
and rural life. 

“The Federation of Farm Bureaus is 
doing much to promote a sound system 
of co-operative selling of farm products, 
The work of the farm bureaus should 
receive your careful study and support. 

“The farm labor problem of which we 
read so much these days will to a large 
extent right itself when the profits of the 
farm are increased, thus better enabling 
the farmer to compete for farm labor. 

“Bankers can also assist in helping to 
meet the farm labor problem by encour- 
aging the use of improved farm machin- 
ery, and while great care should be ex- 
ercised by the banks in the use of credit 
for this purpose, there is no doubt that 
the day of power farming is close at 
hand, and rural bankers should study and 
encourage the use of the right kind of 
power farming machinery by the right 
kind of men.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


CANADIAN EXPORT DECLINE 


Dominion Mills Suffer from Conditions Gov- 
erning Overseas Trade in Flour No Less 
Keenly Than Those of United States 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 23.—Canadian 
mills are suffering no less keenly than 
United States mills from the conditions 
governing over-sea trade in flour so fully 
discussed in the proceedings of last week 
in Chicago. Relatively they are in a 
worse position, for the reason that at 
least 50 per cent of their total output is 
in some years sold in that way. The 
process of strangling this trade, which has 
been a matter of policy in Great Britain, 
is now having its effect, with the result 
that transatlantic sales of flour have come 
to a standstill. The noose is tightening 
steadily. 

The origin of this policy and the mo- 
tives behind it have not escaped the at- 
tention of Canadian mills. For several 
months they have been using every argu- 
ment they could bring to bear upon their 
own government and Canadian shipping 
companies to have the wrong being done 
their trade redressed. So far these ef- 
forts have been of no avail. It is evi- 
dent the Canadian government has no in- 
fluence in London, or, if it has, that this 
has not been applied in the right quarter. 

Lack of organization among Canadian 
millers is possibly one of the causes of 
failure to achieve anything by action on 
this side of the line. To some extent the 
members of the trade have been acting 
independently, while the effort now to be 
made in the United States will not be 
subject to this handicap. The Millers’ 
National Federation will be able to bring 
the full weight of the entire industry to 
bear upon its effort, and Canadian mill- 
ers are of the opinion that if this should 
result in action at Washington the Brit- 
ish authorities will yield to such a dem- 
onstration. A. H. Bartey. 








TREATY WITH ARGENTINA 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—The State 
department has announced the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Argentina whereby 
commercial travellers will enjoy recip- 
rocal privileges in the two countries. 
The treaty was signed on Oct. 22. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





REFINERS REDUCE SUGAR PRICE 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The American 
Sugar Refining Co., after being out of 
the market since Aug. 24, is this week 
quoting refined sugar at 12c, with 24% 
per cent off for payment in seven days. 
The Revere Sugar Refinery, which is 
temporarily out of the market owing to 
reported excess.of orders, has already 
quoted granulated at llc. 

The prices given are for new orders 
only. Refining companies which have or- 
ders with middlemen at former prices 
still intend to enforce these contracts, it 
is said. The Revere Sugar Refinery will, 
it is reported, begin to receive further 
orders within 10 days, and then all large 
American refineries will be in the open 
market again. 

Retail prices are expected to reflect the 
drop in wholesale prices. In fact, some 
of the “chain stores” are quoting granu- 





lated sugar at retail at 12%4c lb, from 
one pound up. The cut is said to be due 
to large sales of sugar bought by con- 
tractors and speculators who were later 
forced to sell at a loss. 

Louis W. DePass. 





INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—Three of 
the delegates from the United States to 
the general assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Nov. 
13-15, will be Dr. Thomas F. Hunt, dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California; Leon M. Estabrook, 
Statistician and chief of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture; and Harvey J. Sconce, of 
Sidell, Ill., representing the Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Because of the failure of Congress to 
provide a specific appropriation for the 
payment of the expenses of the American 
representatives, it has been necessary to 
delegate men who will be in Europe at 
the time on other business or who are 
willing to pay their own expenses, the 
department explained in announcing the 
appointments. Joun J. Marrinan. 


ACREAGES IN ARGENTINA 


First Estimates Show Wheat Below Average 
in Area—Marked Gain in Flaxseed— 
Crop Prospects Generally Good 


Buenos Arres, Oct. 22.— (Special 
Cable)—The area sown to wheat is offi- 
cially estimated at 6,000,000 hectares 
(14,826,000 acres), the flaxseed area at 
1,660,000 hectares (4,122,000 acres), and 
the oats area at 830,000 hectares (2,251,- 
000 acres). Crop prospects are reported 
as good. W. J. Lams. 





* +. 


According to this report, the wheat 
acreage for 1920-21 is slightly less than 
last year’s, and considerably below the 
average of recent years; but it must be 
remembered that last fall’s relatively 
small acreage produced the largest wheat 
crop on record. The figures in detail are 
given in the following tables, which also 
show the exports for the present year to 
Sept. 16, compared with those for pre- 
vious full calendar years: 

Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially peported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,776 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 76,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22.534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000. 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn 


Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21%... 14,826 2 


2,251 4,12 


1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,300 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11. 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 


*October estimate. 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1920°%....206- 1,937,254 1913......... 1,396,069 
1919... .cceees 3,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
1918.....008. 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
1917. wc ceveee 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1916... ccccce 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916. ...seeee 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914. ....606- 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Jan,. 1-Sept. 16, 8% months. No flour 
2. 


exports since Aug. 1 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 


182,926 105,492 29,018 22,738 
119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
36,62 139,451 $3,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,926 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25.699 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30.360 
98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Jan. 1-Sept. 16, 8% months. 
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VOTE AGAINST DECONTROL 


British Millers Not Ready for End of Contr») 
on Dec. 31—Risk Too Great Until Price 
Stability Is Reached 


Lonvon, Enc., Oct. 6.—A conference 
of British millers was recently held in 
London to consider the question of the 
decontrol of their mills on Dec. 31 next, 
The meeting was called by the Nation»! 
Association of British and Irish Millers, 
and the members gathered in large num- 
bers from all parts of the country, for 
one of the main objects of the meeting 
was to secure a vote from the milling 
community as to whether an appeal 
should be made against the proposed <e- 
control. Other important matters were 
also dealt with, but the decontrol qu 
tion was the most vital. The meeting 
was presided over by the president of ihe 
association, S. Armstrong. 

In placing the matter before the js- 
sembled millers the chairman made tie 
following points: 

“1. That the committee (appointed by 
the members of the association) cannot 
recommend the flour milling industry to 
accept financial decontrol until at least 
three months subsequent to the with- 
drawal of any subsidy on flour and itm- 
ported wheat. 

“2, That the flour milling industry 
cannot possibly accept the risks of finan- 
cial decontrol until prices reach a nor- 
mal and stable level, unless the govern- 
ment provides a continuing guaranty 
against loss on all millers’ holdings of 
wheat and flour. 

“3. That so long as it is necessary to 
maintain restrictions on millers, the finan- 
cial decontrol of flour mills must be a 
matter of great difficulty, and one in- 
volving danger to the essential supply 
and distribution of flour in this country.” 

He explained that all the negotiations 
that had been carried on with the food 
controller since the issuing of the notice 
would be rendered null and void unless 
the resolution objecting to decontrol at 
the time named was carried with the 
requisite 75 per cent majority. If the 
resolution were carried and the intended 
decontrol averted, he had great hopes of 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
that now beset the trade when faced with 
decontrol.' He said that if it were de- 
controlled on Dec. 31 it would have to 
be controlled again on Jan. 1, under the 
conditions that prevailed at present. 

The resolution was subsequently car- 
ried with only one dissentient, and was 
to the effect that formal objection to the 
decontrol notice should be made, sub- 
ject to confirmation by a poll of the 
members. 

Similar action was taken when the de- 
control of the flour mills was previously 
proposed about a year ago, and the food 
controller withheld action. The present 
poll has resulted in such a large ma- 
jority against decontrol that the pros- 
pects are that it will be postponed until 
some time next year. 


C. F. G. Rarkrs. 





BAKERS’ BUYING CORPORATION 

Burrauo, N. Y., Oct.’ 23.—Fifty-two 
bakers of Buffalo have organized as the 
Buffalo Bakers’ Purchasing Corporation, 
and will commence buying flour and 
other supplies for its members imme- 
diately. Charles S. Speidel, who is »cc- 
retary and manager, says that the com- 
pany expects a considerable saving. ‘!/iis, 
however, could not be passed along to the 
public within a period of three to six 


months, as the bakeries have large ‘up- 
plies of high priced flour and sugar still 
on hand. Arthur E. Kelly is presiccnt, 


William Jaszka vice president and A. W. 
Caldwell treasurer. 
E. BanoassFx. 





OLD MILL SOLD AT AUCTION 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 23.—The old 
Thomas mill property at Fountain Ccek, 
Maury County, this state, has been sold 
at auction to James H. Kannow (tor 
$5,900. This is one of the oldest tlour 
mills in this section, having been ir op- 
eration about 75 years, and in early ‘ays 
people came for many miles to have ‘elt 
wheat and corn ground. The mill is pic 
turesquely located on Fountain Creek, 
and has been run by water power. It 
has recently been operated by the God- 
win-Oliver Milling Co. 

Joun Lerrra. 
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CEREAL SUPPLY ANALYZED 


Bureau of Markets Reports That There Is 
Enough Wheat and Rye to Meet 
European Demand 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—In an 
analysis of the world supply and demand 
of cereals, made public by the Bureau 
of Markets here today, it is stated that 
present conditions indicate a supply of 
wheat and rye sufficient to meet the prob- 
able European demand unless the buying 
yower of central Europe becomes much 
stronger than it is now. In its estimate 
of the situation the bureau has made al- 
jowance for normal home consumption of 
cereals, seeding and carry-over. Stocks 
of cereals other than wheat and rye will 
meet European demands, the bureau 
states, even on the prewar consumption 
basis. ‘he situation is set forth as fol- 
lows: 

“In estimating the world’s needs and 
supply of breadstuffs, all cereals must 
be considered, since all in a degree are 
interchangeable both in production and 
use. Wheat and rye are used principally 
in the making of bread; rice and millet 
serve the same place in the diet. Bread 
eaters include most of the people of 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere, 
and a portion of the people in the other 
continents. Corn, oats and barley are 
used in certain sections, especially in 
Italy and the Balkan states, and to some 
extent in all countries. The maintenance 
of live stock, both for food and work, is 
largely dependent on these cereals. The 
potato must also be considered in esti- 
mating the world’s need for breadstuffs. 

“With the exception of certain Euro- 
pean countries which are now practically 
out of trade,—neither receiving nor ex- 
porting in quantity,—the world wheat 
and rye production has gained slightly 
for the years 1918 and 1919, compared 


with the prewar period, 1909-1913. All 
other cereals have decreased. 

“Before the war the closed countries 
furnished 15,000,000 tons of cereals to 
western Europe, and the possible return 
of these countries to production and 


trade is pointed out as a matter to be 
carefully observed by American farmers, 
as they are sure to play a large part in 
the European supply and demand for 
breadstufts. 

“The average cereal production for 
1918-19 was 254,000,000 tons, compared 
with 257,000,000 before the war, a de- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. Twelve countries 
of Europe—Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom—show a decrease of 
20,193,000 tons. All other continents 
show increases, that of North America 
being 12,711,000 tons, and of South 
America 2,417,000 tons. 

“The total grain production of the so- 
called closed countries before the war 
was 68,366,000 tons of wheat and rye, and 
51,153,000 tons of corn, oats and barley, 
Russia leading with 50,871,000 tons of 
wheat and rye and 31,125,000 tons of 
other grains. The other countries in the 
order of production are Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Roumania, Bulgaria, European 


Turkey, Serbia, Finland, Greece and 
Montenegro. 
“A compilation of average net imports 


and net exports of wheat and rye by con- 
tinents in the prewar period of 1909-13 


shows that western Europe absorbed 
nearly all of the imports, amounting to 
about 16,000,000 tons, North America, 
South America, Asia and Australasia 
furnishing the exports in the order 


named, As western Europe furnishes the 
world market for cereals, a study has 
been made of her production and trend 
of consumption. For 12 countries where 
reasonably accurate data could be ob- 
tained, less than the normal prewar 
amounts of wheat and rye were imported 
In 19!5 and 1919. Production decreased 
13,400,000 tons, or 30.6 per cent, and net 
Imports 1,900,000 tons, or 13.8 per cent, 
from prewar normal. 

“I his decrease in wheat and rye sup- 
plies has been met in part by increasing 
the milling extraction, by substituting 
other cereals, and by increasing the vege- 
table diet. No doubt Europe would re- 
turn to prewar bread consumption, but 
her financial resources and adverse ex- 
change rates limit her imports. Europe 
must depend largely on increased produc- 
tion to restore normal consumption. 
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“The figures show that the consump- 
tion of wheat and rye for 12 European 
countries for 1919 was 43,500,000 tons, 
or 26 per cent below the prewar average 
of 58,800,000 tons. The prewar average 
production was 43,800,000 tons, and the 
import amounted to 15,000,000 tons. For 
1919 the production fell to 30,400,000 tons 
and the imports dropped to 13,100,000, 
or the decrease in production has 
amounted to 31 per cent and the de- 
crease in imports 13.8 per cent. For the 
present year, 13 countries have produced 
45,600,000 tons, compared with 48,700,000 
in 1909-13. 

“The principal factors which have a 
particular bearing on demand and price 
of wheat are European exchange, the 
coming Argentine and Australian crops 
and the return of the closed countries 
to export trade in cereals. The weakened 
exchange of Europe will limit not only 
the import of wheat but other commodi- 
ties, as cotton, wool, etc. The present 
accumulations of raw wool and cotton, 
with weak demand, are further indica- 
tions that Europe has not returned to 
prewar consumption. Demand for these 
commodities may be expected to improve 
with improved European exchange rates. 

“The acreage sown to fall wheat in 
Australia and Argentina is estimated at 
22,361,000 acres, which is about 1 per 
cent below the prewar average. At pres- 
ent, crop prospects are good in both 
countries, but the production will not be 
known before December. For the period 
1909-13, Australia and Argentina export- 
ed an annual average of 145,000,000 bus. 
Crop prospects in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere will have an important bearing 
on the market until December.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





BANKERS ARE ENTERTAINED 

Bautimore, Mp., Oct. 26.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Over 3,000 leading bankers of 
the country, who recently attended the 
convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C., were en- 
tertained here Saturday by the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co., of Baltimore. The guests 
were brought from Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York by special trains. 
With the aid of two large steamboats, in 
waiting for the purpose and gaily at- 
tired, the party inspected harbor facili- 
ties and sailed down the Chesapeake to 
Annapolis and the Naval Academy. Both 
boats were equipped with wireless to 
keep the bankers in touch with the stock 
market, and their offices and homes. 
Luncheon was served aboard ship. The 
steamers were convoyed by airplanes and 
hydroplanes, were saluted and given right 
of way by all passing vessels, and were 
met at Annapolis by a fleet of submarines 
and torpedo boat destroyers which acted 
as an escort to the Naval Academy 
wharves. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





A CO-OPERATIVE RECEIVERSHIP 

Mitwavxee, W1s., Oct. 23.—With as- 
sets fixed at $1,200,000 and liabilities that 
are said to approximate $400,000, the 
American Co-operative Association was 
thrown into receivership on Monday. 
The association, which is owned by 15,000 
farmers in the middle western states, was 
placed under the control of Thomas 
Nimlos, manager of the association, and 
Julius J. Goetz, as receivers, under bonds 
of $50,000 each. 

Officials of the company explain that 
the receivership was necessary because 
the great volume of business which the 
company had transacted had caused it 
to go into debt to a great extent, and 
there no longer remained sufficient capi- 
tal on which to work. It was explained 
that, because of the wide territory over 
which the stockholders resided, it had 
been impossible to get a quorum in order 
to hold a meeting and negotiate a loan. 

H. N. Witson. 





MANCHURIAN WHEAT FOR ENGLAND 
Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 13.—It is under- 
stood that the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has purchased large 
quantities of Manchurian wheat. During 
the week, Manchurian wheat afloat was 
offered at 95s per qr. The commission 
seems determined to search the world 
for wheat supplies, and it is thought that, 
until sterling exchange improves, as lit- 
tle as possible, either of wheat or flour, 
will be bought from the United States. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


WHEAT MARKET INQUIRY 


Féderal Trade Commission’s Investigation of 
Manipulation Charges Finished 
in Chicago 


Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tors who have been investigating charges 
by Senator Capper, of Kansas, that ma- 
nipulation on the Chicago Board of 
Trade was responsible for the recent de- 
cline in the price of wheat, have com- 
pleted their work in Chicago. The in- 
vestigation, it is understood, is to be pur- 
sued in all the leading grain centers. 


Not Open to the Press 

Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 23.—Representa- 
tives headed by Examiner G. P. Watkins, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
are investigating the recent decline in 
wheat prices in various markets, were in 
Chicago the past week and had before 
them L. F, Gates, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, George E. Marcy, 
president of the Armour Grain Co., John 
P. Stream, of J. C. Schaffer & Co., and a 
number of others. 

The investigation was not open to the 
press. The grain men who appeared to 
testify spent several hours with the in- 
vestigators. The latter were presented 
with statements showing price fluctua- 
tions, and receipts and statistics. It was 
shown that cash wheat prices had been 
higher during the period between July 1 
and Oct. 1, 1920, than during the three 
years that the market was under govern- 
ment control. 

It was asserted that the sharp price 
fluctuations were largely due to a light 
rather than a heavy speculative trade, as 
the latter acts more as a balance wheel 
to the market. Canadian competition 
was brought out as a depressing factor, 
and a light milling trade was also shown 
to cut an important figure. 

Mr. Stream made the point that the 
absence of the foreign hedging sales 
which in years past had been a big factor 
in the wheat trade here was in a measure 
responsible for the sharp changes in 
prices at times. 

That speculation is not always respon- 
sible for sharp changes in grain or pro- 
vision prices, as is charged by a number 
of the heads of the various farm organi- 
zations, has been frequently demonstrat- 
ed. This was particularly true during 
several days of the past week. For in- 
stance, on Oct. 21 wheat futures declined 
5c, while cash wheat was 8@loc off, and 
premiums 4@5c lower. On that day cash 
corn was 3@5c lower, while the extreme 
break in futures was only 2c. 

Discussing the action of futures and 
of cash grains as dominating factors in 
the markets, Professor James E. Boyle, 
who is devoting especial attention to mar- 
keting in the division of rural economy 
at Cornell University, shows that in 
January, 1917, cash corn in Chicago mar- 
kets ranged from 931,c to $1.03, and May 
corn at the same time was 93%,c@ 
$1.03, or practically the same as spot. 
From that date on the premium on cash 
corn gradually increased, as both spot 
and futures rose in price. In July, cash 
corn had advanced to $2.32, a figure so 
high that it alarmed government officials, 
who gave a warning to the Board of 
Trade that corn was getting too high 
and that speculation must be curtailed. 

The directors on July 11 fixed a maxi- 
mum or upset price on corn futures for 
1918 at $1.28, and forbade making any 
future contract for 1918 in excess of that 
upset price. At no time during July did 
cash corn fall below $1.60, and most of 
the time it was about $2. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Montana Farmers Holding Wheat 

Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 23.—Without 
question, most Montana farmers who 
grew wheat the past year are going to 
await developments of the market in the 
hope of realizing a better price for their 
grain than is now offered. Practically 
every elevator in the grain belt of the 
state is glutted with wheat, and farmers 
are ready to bring in more the moment 
they are advised they can get storage for 
it. There has been such a demand for 
cars to handle wheat, which the com- 
panies are sending into the larger mar- 
kets as fast as they can, that when a 
solid train of grain boxes reaches the 
state there develops a scramble until the 
last one has been spotted. 
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Grain buyers and elevator managers 
are doing their utmost to take care of the 
needs of the farmers, and with the handi- 
cap of car shortage are succeeding very 
well. They are allowing farmers to use 
their own judgment as to whether the 
grain shall be stored or sold. Whether it 
be by agreement to hold, or merely 
through coincidence, it is said by the larg- 
er dealers that a substantial majority are 
asking for storage tickets for grain 
brought to the elevators. Threshing is 
well advanced, and it is a reasonable fore- 
cast that within the next 60 days most of 
the 1920 Montana crop of wheat will have 
been delivered at the elevator. 

Dwight E. Cressup, president of the 
Fergus County Farm Bureau, has been 
the leader in the organization of a “wheat 
pool” of Montana farmers. He an- 
nounces that there already has been 
pledged more than 500,000 bus, Moore 
community alone pledging 150,000 bus of 
wheat to be held for what the farmers 
consider a fair price. Mr. Cressup says 
this pool’s wheat will be handled by a 
committee which has authority to sell it 
whenever the market price obtainable is 
believed to be equal to the cost of pro- 
duction this year. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Would Close Option Trading at Once 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 23.—John A. 
Whitehurst, president of the Oklahoma 
state board of agriculture, wrote Presi- 
dent Wilson Wednesday that grain pro- 
ducers and dealers in Oklahoma are 
unanimously in favor of closing the grain 
option market until Congress convenes. 

Several days ago Mr. Whitehurst tele- 
graphed the President, urging him to dis- 
continue the market on the ground that 
the instability in price was caused by 
speculation in futures at the various 
grain exchanges. In his reply the Presi- 
dent asked Mr. Whitehurst to give proof 
of his statement. 

“IT have consulted a great number of 
the largest milling institutions in the 
state,” wrote Mr. Whitehurst, “and 
talked with a considerable number of 
grain dealers, and they are convinced 
that the option market is contributing 
largely to the present erratic and unfair 
wheat market.” 

R. E. Srerrre. 





CARGILL CROP ESTIMATES 

The following estimates of the 1920 
crops, issued Oct. 23 by the Cargill Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, are of special 
interest as affording a check on the gov- 
ernment estimates, which are given in 
parallel columns: 

CROPS OF NORTHWESTERN STATES 

Private estimates of the total 1920 crops 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, based on reports from 2,267 
country elevator managers and mill opera- 
tors located at 1,451 grain handling stations, 
as compared with the government figures, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Gov- 

Private ernment 

Spring wheat ........... 131,427 139,287 
Winter wheat .......... 5,872 6,485 
PIARNOOE cccvcccicvecccs 11,097 11,204 
Barley .cccccccccccccces 67,850 69,226 
OGD cbs Cedeiveccedsees 279,027 259,148 
BPO cvvccecceseccvcteces 26,482 24,066 
COP ccccccsecccessosece 250,449 247,687 
TOCtRlS ccccccessccceses 772,204 757,643 


CROPS OF 16 STATES 

Private estimates of the total 1920 crops 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming, 
based on reports from 4,135 country elevator 
managers and mill operators located at 3,000 
grain handling stations, as compared with 








the government figures, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Gov- 
Private ernment 
Spring wheat ...... eoeee 208,670 208,692 
Winter wheat 250,017 258,413 
Flaxseed ....... » 11,455 11,649 
WOTIGF ccccccccccseccses 138,510 138,794 
GOR secsvscsvcctcossses 837,122 771,112 
BO. 66 cnt cdces i eossuee ee 51,909 41,086 
COFR cccccccccccccccess 1,308,227 1,187,562 
Detalles .ccosssccccesss 2,805,910 2,617,308 





PORTLAND BAKERS CUT PRICES 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Reductions in 
the price of cookies, doughnuts, cakes, 
etc., ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, were 
made this week by the bakers of Port- 
land, Maine. The new prices, which went 
into effect Oct. 21, are said by the bakers 
to be due directly to the lower cost of 
sugar. Doughnuts were also reduced in 
price from 38 to 30c per dozen. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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MILLERS WIN FIGHT ON OCEAN RATES 





Shipping Board Revises Tariffs, Establishing Base Differential of 5c per 100 Ibs 
on Flour Over Wheat, as Compared with the Previous 
Differential of 25c per 100 Ibs 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Commencing Nov. 1, the 
Shipping Board will transport flour at 
5c per 100 lbs higher than the prevailing 
rates on wheat, according to an announce- 
ment made by Chairman William S. Ben- 
son. The Shipping Board has withheld 
the official announcement of this action 
until today, it was stated, in order to ef- 
fect necessary arrangements with its op- 
erators. The announcement reads as 
follows: 

“The question of the differential in 
the ocean freight rate with respect to 
flour over wheat has been actively before 
the board for some time past, and the 
board has viewed with no little concern 
the small export movement of flour as 
against the relatively large export move- 
ment of wheat fostered under the pres- 
ent rate differentials. The board has 
reached the conclusion that the prevail- 
ing adjustment of ocean freight rates, 
which is largely controlled by market 
conditions, is seriously retarding the 
movement of flour, the manufactured ar- 
ticle, and accelerating the movement of 
wheat, the raw material, the effect being 
that the manufacture of flour is being 
largely and rapidly transferred to for- 
eign countries. 

“Viewing this matter solely from an 
operating standpoint, the raw material, 
wheat, should move at a lower ocean 
freight rate than the manufactured arti- 
cle, flour, due to the fact that wheat can 
be loaded into steamers at a less cost 
than flour. However, the board as a na- 
tional organization is genuinely concerned 
in the maximum exportation of manufac- 
tured products and the minimum of raw 
material, and has therefore decided, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, 1920, to transport on its 
vessels flour at 5c per 100 lbs higher than 
the prevailing rates on wheat. The ad- 
vanced effective date is in order that nec- 
essary instructions and arrangements can 
be made through our conferences and 
operators.” 

Officials of the Shipping Board ex- 
pressed the opinion today privately that 
American millers are likely to encounter 
the keenest competition, backed by gov- 
ernmental assistance, in doing business 
under the new ocean rate. Officials of 
the board declared they had not given 
publicity to its decision until this time, 
in order that export arrangements could 
be made, so far as is possible, to meet 
this competition. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Revival of Export Trade Expected 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Exporters take a very op- 
timistic view of the new Shipping Board 
rate making differential of 5c per 100 
Ibs as between wheat and flour, and a 
revival of the export flour business is 
confidently expected. While this only af- 
fects governmental controlled ships, it is 
expected others will follow and rumors 
now prevail that some regular lines will 
put these rates in force soon. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


A Protest from Indiana 
Inpranapouis, Inpv., Oct. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fred S. Purnell, representa- 
tive in Congress from the eighth In- 
diana district, and one of the most 
prominent members of the House com- 


mittee on agriculture, recently protested * 


to the United States Shipping Board 
against the difference in ocean shipping 
rates on flour and wheat, the discrimina- 
tion being against flour. In a statement 
issued today, he alleged that, by reason 
of discriminatory ocean flour rates re- 
cently put into effect, England was not 
only permitted to dictate the price for 
American wheat, but that the agricul- 
tural interests, the millers, the dairy con- 
cerns and even American labor, were 
hard hit. 

“The result,” he said, “is to deprive 
American labor and American flour mills 
of an opportunity to compete with the 
millers and labor of Great Britain, and 
share in the flour business of Europe. 


The ultimate result will be to intrench 
the millers of Great Britain to such an 
extent that they will absolutely dominate 
the price of American wheat. 

“The natural result of such a discrim- 
inatory rate is to prevent American flour 
from shipment abroad, and to force us 
to send them the wheat at their price. 
The effect of this discrimination against 
flour has been practically to kill the ex- 
port flour business. The advantageous 
freight rate on wheat gives the foreign 
millers a distinct advantage in competing 
for trade. American millers heretofore 
have enjoyed an export flour trade to 
Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

“Under these present discriminatory 
rates the millers of Great Britain are in 
position to obtain American wheat, grind 
it into flour, and not only secure the 
flour business of Great Britain, which for 
more than a generation has been served 
by American mills, but also to offer flour 
in other European countries at a price 
that cannot be met by American mills. 
This atfects the entire country, especially 
all business related to agriculture. 

“The dairy farms lose the feed, such 
as bran and shorts, the men employed in 
American flour mills lose their opportun- 
ity for labor, and the cost of operating 
our mills on part time increases the cost 
of flour to consumers. The serious dan- 
ger is in the tendency to centralize the 
market for wheat in Great Britain, and 
thus permit that country to determine the 
price the American farmer is to obtain 
for his wheat.” 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Imports by Great Britain Cease 
Lonpvon, ENna., Oct. 13.—The discrim- 
ination in freight rates in favor of wheat 
as against flour is absolutely putting a 
stop to the importation of flour, as far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned. As 
I cabled yesterday, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies is declining all 
offers of flour, stating that the value of 
wheat is below the parity of flour. Until 
freight rates are more fairly adjusted, 

business in flour will be impossible. 


A prominent Minneapolis miller who 
was in this office yesterday said that at 
present his firm was quite unable to do 
any business in flour with the United 
Kingdom, and unless something was done 
to remedy the situation, the outlook for 
future export business was very unfa- 
vorable. 

A well-known Scotch flour importer 
writes this office as follows: “You no 
doubt know that the Wheat Commission 
has declined all flour offers recently, and 
gives as the reason that wheat is below 
flour parity. This appears to be due to the 
heavy freight discrimination against flour, 
a discrimination which threatens in time 
—and in no long time—to end the flour 
exporting business unless it is redressed. 
It seems strange that with American ship 
owners coming more prominently than 
ever before into the competitive freight 
market, the discrimination against the in- 
terests of an important American indus- 
try seems to be increased rather than 
diminished. I, for one, certainly expect- 
ed the contrary. Washington is the only 
source from which redress can be hoped 
for.” 

During the week, importers have re- 
ceived some reasonable offers, both from 
Canadian and American mills, but the 
Royal Commission refuses to accept them. 
Manitoba export patent was offered at 
91s, and Kansas straights at 94s. 

c. F. G. Raikes. 


Shipping Board Members Appointed 

Five of the seven members of the Ship- 
ping Board, as provided by the merchant 
marine act, have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Admiral William S. Benson, chief of 
naval operations during the war, was re- 
appointed chairman. The other four 
members named were Frederick I. Thomp- 
son, a newspaper publisher of Mobile, 
Ala; Gavin McNab, an attorney of San 
Francisco; Martin J. Gillen, an attorney 
of Wisconsin, and Theodore Marburg, a 
publicist of Baltimore. 

Only one of the five members named 
is a Republicanm—Mr. Marburg,—and 
since the law specifies that only four of 
the members may be named from any one 
political party the remaining two ap- 
pointees must be Republicans. Mr. Mar- 
burg, according to newspaper reports, 
has declined to accept the appointment. 

The members of the board are to re- 
ceive salaries of $12,000 a year, and un- 
der the law they must divest themselves 
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of all shipping interests and devote al] 
of their time to their work as shipping 
commissioners. 

Two of the’ seven members must be 
named from the Atlantic Coast, two from 
the Pacific Coast, one from the Gulf re. 
gion, one from the Lake region and one 
from the interior. 


EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKET 


Few Transactions in Holland—United King. 
dom Trade Stagnant—Royal Commis. 
sion Still Refuses to Buy 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 26.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Holland market is weak, only 
a few transactions passing. Quotations 
in guilders: American spring patents 45, 
clears 39, low grades 32; Manitoba pat- 
ents 43, clears 38; Kansas patents 43.50, 
straights 40. 

United Kingdom markets are stagnant, 
The Royal Commission remains out of 
the market. There is a glut of Chinese 
flour in London, and expectations of fur- 
ther arrivals of the same product are 
depressing the market. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 








DEATH OF E. E. McLEMORE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 23.—E. E. Mc- 
Lemore, president of the City Mill & 
Grain Co., of Columbia, Tenn., died 
Thursday night at his home there of 
heart trouble. The attack came upon 
him suddenly, he having apparently been 
in the best of health up to a few hours 
before his death. 

The death of Mr. McLemore was a 
shock to his city, where he was one of the 
foremost citizens. He was president of 
the Phoenix National Bank of Columbia, 
and owned large farming and other in- 
terests. He was an official of the Pres- 
byterian church. 

For a number of years Mr. McLemore 
had been identified with the milling and 
grain business, and the company of which 
he was the executive head is one of the 
strongest and best known in this terri- 
tory. His death will cause keen regret 
throughout the Southeast, where he was 
most favorably known. 

Mr. McLemore was 52 years old, and 
is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren, E. E. McLemore, Jr., and Miss 
Randolph McLemore. He was a cousin 
of J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





FLOUR AND WHEAT PRICES DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Diagram prepared by The Northwestern Miller showing the course of flour and wheat prices from Oct. 1, 1919, to Oct. 
23, 1920, The solid line represents the average price of first patent flour per bbl, including spring, hard winter and soft 


winter wheat flour, at four representative markets, two eastern and two western, jute basis, carload lots. 


The broken 


line represents the average cost of five bushels of No. 2 wheat, spring, hard winter and red winter, at Chicago. The flour 
and wheat quotations used as a basis are those reported to The Northwestern Miller on 55 consecutive Saturdays, 
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Flour demand seems to be at a stand- 
still, and business during the past week 
was very light. Uncertain market condi- 
tions are responsible for the dullness, 
which is as bad as it has been at any 
time in the last six months. The wide 
fluctuations in wheat are no incentive for 
the trade to buy flour, and no improve- 
ment can be expected until conditions be- 
more settled and prices show some 


come 

stability. The only business passing at 
pres nt is to those who are in immediate 
need of flour, and usually these sales are 
of small volume. Minne apolis mills have 
considerable flour on their books, but it 
is all for deferred shipment. They are 


meeting with considerable difficulty in 
getting buyers to furnish shipping direc- 
tions. 

Millers who are close students of the 


situation say the demand for family flour 
is abnormally light. They infer from 
this that the consumption of bakers’ 
bread is on the increase. 

There is a little export business pass- 
ing, either with the United Kingdom or 
the Continent. It is expected that reduc- 
tion in ocean rates announced by the 


Shipping Board last week will result in 
freer export sales. 

Flour prices for the week are 50c 
lower, due to the drop in wheat. Mills 
quote top family patents at $11.10@11.70 
bbl, standard patent $10.75@11.35, and 
bakers patent $10.25@11.05, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; first clear $8.10@8.25, and second 
clear $7@7.30, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market at Minneapolis is 
weak, and inquiry for wheat feeds at 
present is very light. Several Minneap- 
olis jobbers within the last two or three 
days sent out numerous offers to the 
trade in western and central states ter- 
ritory, but did not receive a single re- 
sponse, Eastern buyers are in the mar- 
ket to a limited extent for November- 
December delivery, the limited demand 


temporarily being for bran only. 

Bran is quoted by jobbers at $29.50 
@31 ton, although some track bran 
changed hands a few days ago on the 
basis of $29. Standard middlings are 
quoted by them at $29@30; flour mid- 


dlings, $38@40; red dog, $50@55. Heavy 
feeds are dull, and the trade is showing 
very little interest at present in high 
protein feeds. Mills have reduced their 
price on red dog $2 the past week, but 
the trade still regards values as $5 too 
high. As a rule, mills are willing to dis- 
count their prices on heavy feeds in order 
to make sales. According to a local job- 
ber, inquiries from consumers have in- 
creased the last few days. Their stocks 


are understood to be reaching a low state, 
and several sales were made. 
Mills quote bran at $31@33_ ton; 


standard middlings, $31@32; flour mid- 


dlings, $45@46; red dog, $53@55; rye 
middlings, $31,—in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. 
Minnea polis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546, 000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


, Flour Pet. of 

= output activity 
suite WOO 5. categesssccer 337,220 61 
Me Week... lekki aeeniees 324,610 59 
TOP SO0. cil caliteius tian 463,455 84 
Two years ago .........5% 385,270 74 
Three years ago .......... 428,320 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
hesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to Tlie Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 
Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
ee 52 374,700 150,930 40 
eee 52 374,700 233,735 62 
i eee 61 412,770 206,970 50 
SORGT a5 «s's 61 412,770 288,630 69 
*Week ending Oct. 23. +Week ending 
Oct. 16. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Oct. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


A, B, Anchor, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in + ggg and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 23, 


1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 25,725 30,378 39,214 24,124 

Duluth ....00- 15,750 5,433 40,177 7,869 

Totals ...... 41,475 35,811 79,391 31,993 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 23, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 









1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis . 8,688 4,412 3,378 3,279 
Duluth ........ 1,993 949 4,872 1,337 
Tatale .ccccss 5 $1 5,361 8,250 4,616 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 








Duluth, on Oct. 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 3,342 5,925 18,401 557 

Duluth ........ 4,381 3,070 18,833 1,690 

Totals ......- 7,723 8,995 37,234 2,247 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The cash wheat market was very er- 
ratic again the past week. Prices would 
drop one day and advance on the next. 
British strike news, causing a slack ex- 
port demand, and pressure of Canadian 
wheat and flour in eastern markets, had 
a depressing effect on several days. To- 
day prices advanced about 8c bu, caused 
by reports of improved export demand 
and stronger cash markets in the South- 
west. In the local market, the buying of 
elevators for several days of medium and 
lower grades was a factor in advancing 
the prices on these grades. Top grades 
were in fair demand from local mills, 
whose bids were about unchanged at 5@ 
l5c over December. No. 1 dark closed 
today at $2.14@2.18 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$2.11@2.14. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.461,; 
three-day, $3.46; 60-day, $3.435%. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3014. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was steady 
and fairly active the past week. Corn 
was the only exception, and prices are 4c 
lower for the week. Interest in the mod- 
erate offerings of corn was dull, and 
what little demand there was, was for 
choice yellow grades. Closing prices Oct. 
25: No. 3 yellow, 83@84c bu; No. 3 
mixed, 79@8lc. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. The moderate offerings were in 
good demand. Buying was chiefly by 
elevators and near-by feeders. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 485,@49%¢c bu; No. 
4 white, 463%, @48%c. 

Rye was firm, compared with the fu- 
tures. There was a good demand from 
mills, and fair interest was shown by 


shippers. No. 2 closed at $1.64%@ 
1.6534 bu. 

Barley was in good demand from malt- 
sters and shippers. Prices were steady, 
but this week some sales were made 
under prices quoted. Closing range, 76 
@95c bu. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


The oil meal market is weak, and 
crushers have reduced prices $2@5 the 
past week. Mills are quoting oil meal at 
$54@58 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Demand 
is very quiet. Buyers are showing no in- 
terest in offerings, and even the price re- 
ductions are no inducement to them. 
The warm weather and unsettled condi- 
tions are causing buyers to hold off so 
long this fall, and no increased business 
is looked for until prices show more sta- 
bility and the weather turns colder. On 
account of the dull trade, buyers are slow 
in ordering out meal on old contracts, 
and mills are having some trouble in get- 
ting shipping directions, causing a num- 
ber of them to run at a reduced capacity. 

TRAFFIC CLUB BANQUET 

The eighth annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, given at the Hotel 
Radisson Thursday evening, Oct. 21, was 
very successful. ‘This was the first dinner 
since 1917, and it is the purpose to again 
hold these banquets annually. The at- 
tendance was large, about 400 being pres- 
ent. Frank B. Townsend, president of 
the Traffic Club and vice president of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 
acted as toastmaster, and in his opening 
remarks declared that this dinner was a 
celebration of the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. Among the speak- 
ers were S. M. Felton, president Chicago 
Great Western Railroad; J. E. Meyers, 
mayor of Minneapolis; L. C. Hodgson, 
mayor of St. Paul; Rev. Thomas E, Cul- 
len, Minneapolis; ‘A. G. Gutheim, man- 
ager public relations section, American 
Railroad Association, Washington. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


N. F. Kenney, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed district freight representative at 
Minneapolis for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way. 

A. J. Oberg, sales 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
week from a six weeks’ 
markets, 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved its offices from “the Corn Ex- 
change to the sixth floor of the Flour 
Exchange. 

A. C. Fetterolf, manager freight de- 
partment International Mercantile Marine 
Co., New York City, was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 

The Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, 
Iowa, is converting its 700-bbl plant into 
a corn mill, and has discontinued the 
manufacture of wheat flour. 

Rufus Godfrey, of the Godfrey Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, sustained a fracture of 
his arm recently when he ran his car over 
an embankment in the dark. 

This department has calls for salesmen 
in various territories, experienced in 
feedingstuffs. Those fitted for positions 
of this kind would do well to correspond 
with this office. 

E. A. Warner has been appointed 
northwestern export agent for the Hol- 
land-American Line, and will conduct 
the agency in connection with his feed 
brokerage business in Minneapolis. 

An excellent flour blending and stor- 
age plant located in the Great Lakes dis- 
trict is offered for sale in another part 
of this issue. It is thoroughly modern, a 
money maker, and has lake and rail ship- 
ping facilities. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will discontinue its daylight saving 
plan on the trading floor on Nov. 1, and 
revert to the former hours of 9:30 a.m. to 
1:15 p.m., except on Saturday, when the 
closing hour is 12, noon. 

It is reported that representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are in Minneapolis this week investi- 
gating conditions in the wheat market, 
giving particular attention to the imports 
of Canadian wheat. 

Stanley Bernard, for six years man- 
ager of the Oshkosh, Wis., branch of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and for five years 


manager Century 
returned last 
trip in eastern 
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manager of the Madison, Wis., branch, 
has resigned, and contemplates making a 
similar connection in Los Angeles, where 
he expects to move with his family. 

The new 250-bbl mill of the Hebron 
(N. D.) Roller Mills Co. was started up 
last week. The mill is a model one, and 
is equipped with a full line of Monarch 
machinery. In connection with it is a 
60,000-bu elevator and an unusually large 
warehouse, C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis 
representative of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
has just returned from Hebron. 

According to a press report, M. Bur- 
gess, a farmer in the vicinity of Minot, 

D., and formerly a supporter of the 
present state administration, contends 
that the state owned mill at Drake can- 
not make a profit as it is managed, and 
has challenged the state administration’s 
statements that this mill has made a 
profit. He has posted the sum of $1,000, 
which Governor Frazier can claim person- 
ally or to be paid to any worthy cause 
providing he will allow an impartial in- 
vestigation of the mill’s finances, and this 
investigation proves the mill has made a 
profit for the state. 


BAKERY NOTES 

About 50 bakers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have enrolled for the course in 
sweet goods at Dunwoody Institute. This 
class meets every Tuesday evening. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
will give a Halloween dance and card 
party Wednesday evening, Oct. 27, at its 
plant, to grocers and clerks and their 
families. 

Miss Agnes Peterson, bookkeeper of 
the Delicacy bakery, 45 Western Avenue, 
Minneapolis, was “recently slugged and 
robbed of checks and cash totaling $623 
while she was on her way to the Midland 
National Bank. 

There has been no change in the bread 
price in Minneapolis or St. Paul. The 
wholesale price of a 1-lb loaf is 9c un- 
wrapped and 10c wrapped, and of a 11%- 
Ib loaf 14%4c wrapped, It is reported 
that at Duluth the wholesale bakers have 
reduced prices 1@114,c, and are selling 
the 1-lb and 11-lb loaves at 13 and 131,<¢. 





SEPTEMBER EXPORTS DECLINE 

Exports of grain and flour fell off 
more than $1,000,000 during September, 
compared with August, the Department 
of Commerce reported on Tuesday of 
this week. The total value of such ex- 
ports for the month was placed at $114,- 
604,731, which represents an increase of 
approximately $25,000,000 over Septem- 
ber, 1919. 





NORFOLK SHIPPING FACILITIES 

Norroik, Va., Oct. 23.—Norfolk stands 
to receive from the milling centers of 
the Middle West big shipments of flour 
and other products, a recent conference 
between Arthur G. King, port director, 
and the directors of the National Millers’ 
Federation, in Chicago, having resulted 
in promises to Mr. King that facilities 
here would be very seriously considered. 

The city’s municipal terminals are now 
equipped with modern flour handling ma- 
chinery recently purchased, and Mr. King 
was informed that, while other ports 
along the Atlantic seaboard had signi- 
fied their intention of installing similar 
machinery, Norfolk alone has acted. On 
a tour of middle western cities, including 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis and Louisville, Mr. King furnished 
shippers with complete information tend- 
ing to show the advantages of export 
through the port of Hampton Roads. He 
is of the belief that within the next few 
months flour shipments through the mu- 
nicipal terminals will grow into very 
great importance. 

The city of Norfolk, as an experiment, 
two years ago acquired the use of one 
of the enormous piers at the army supply 
base, and the experiment worked out so 
successfully that a portion of another 
pier has been leased, and the operations 
from the beginning have been self-sus- 
taining and along broad lines. From the 
first, great quantities of West Coast flour 
were handled through this channel, and 
the business is said to be increasing. 
Rate adjustments are being effected, Mr. 
King says, to give Norfolk the advantage 
in shipment over any other port of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Josepu A, Lesrik. E 
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No variation is reported in the con- 
tinued sluggishness of the milling situa- 
tion, with possible exceptions here and 
there. As far as consummating sales is 
concerned, buyers seem as disinterested 
as they were two months ago. A declin- 
ing market was again a factor in the 
situation. 

Hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, quoted this week at $10.60@ 
10.80, showed a decline of 70@75c under 
last week’s closing quotations. A like 
decline occurred for 95 per cent, which 
is now quoted at $9.90@10.10, The va- 
riation in straight grade was slightly 
wider, it being quoted at $9.50@9.75 and 
representing a decline of nearly $1 bbl. 

Clears and low grade, which have been 
in exceptionally light demand for the 
past several weeks, were again in better 
inquiry than the higher grades, a situa- 
tion which prevailed for some time at the 
opening of the present dull period. Quo- 
tations on these grades are approximate- 
ly 50c bbl under last week’s figures. First 
clear is quoted at $8.50@9, second clear 
at $7.50@8.25, and low grade at $6.50 
@7.50. 

Bookings for 60, or even 30, days’ ship- 
ment are almost unheard of, although one 
local mill reported the sale of some flour 
this week for December delivery. The 
general opinion appears to be that the 
market is now at its low figure, and that 
recoveries are not at all improbable. 
However, very few buyers, even though 
they share this belief, are willing to act 
upon it. The decline has gone so far 
now that it will take several days steady 
to strong markets to convince the trade 
that further reductions are not probable 
before a reaction sets in. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was very inac- 
tive this week. Dealers seemed less in- 
clined to sell short, and mills were unwill- 
ing to sell at the prevailing quotations 
sent out by the buyers. Some dealers 
reported a stronger undercurrent in the 
market, and expressed the opinion that, 
for the time being at least, prices had 
reached their lowest figure. Bran _ is 
quoted at $28@29, brown shorts at $29 
@30 and gray shorts at $32@34. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WRES WOO ceccciscacsscscs 65,000 62 
EMBt WOOK 2 cccccccecccsece 58,500 56 
WOGF BHO .cccccecocscceses 81,400 87 
TWO Years AGO ....-seeeees 68,800 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 93 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week .-..... 449,970 160,896 58 
Last week ....... 448,170 265,119 59 
Year ago ........ 446,070 396,614 88 
Two years ago... 390,870 224,549 57 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,231 bbls this week, 20,462 last 
week, 8,677 a year ago and 4,965 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 48 
slow and quiet. 


OLD SWITCH RATES CARRY OVER 


The Southwestern Millers’ League this 
week bulletined the following letter re- 


ceived from W. V. Hardie, director of 
traffic, Washington, D. C., relative to 
switching rates applying on shipments 
prior to the advance in rail rates and 
supplementary charges effective Aug. 25: 

“Switching charges on shipments orig- 
inating on Aug. 24, 1920, should be those 
in effect Aug. 24, 1920, notwithstanding 
that the switching services may be per- 
formed at destination on some date sub- 
sequent to Aug. 25. 

“Likewise, not only the line haul rate 
but all factors which enter into the con- 
struction of the through rate, such as out 
of line charges, should be those in effect 
on the date the shipment originated, not- 
withstanding that the movement out of 
transit point may take place subsequent 
to a change in rates. Therefore, if the 
movement out of Kansas City is upon 
transit tariff or upon proportional rates 
which require the surrender of inbound 
billing and a connecting up of the out- 
bound movement with the inbound move- 
ment from some previous point of origin, 
the rates and out of line charges in con- 
nection therewith from Kansas City 
should be those in effect on the date of 
shipment from point of origin of the 
shipment represented by the expense bill 
surrendered. The Commission has re- 
peatedly held that the through rate on a 
shipment given transit privileges does not 
change from that in effect at the time of 
the original shipment.” 


CLUBROOM FOR GOERZ EMPLOYEES 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, recently opened, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, a handsome new club- 
room for the use of its employees. The 
room, which is 40 feet square, is located 
on the second floor of the company’s new 
office building. Effectively lighted, dec- 
orated and furnished, it is equipped with 
a billiard table, paraphernalia for games, 
and a Victrola with a generous stock of 
records. 

Employees and their families to the 
number of more than 100 attended the 
opening ceremony and participated in a 
musical programme. Supper, served in 
the basement of the office building, was 
supplemented with a great cake deco- 
rated with 44 candles, the clubroom open- 
ing chancing to come on the forty-fourth 
birthday of Rudolph A. Goerz, president 
of the company. 


NOTES 


W. J. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is in Kansas on 
a business trip this week. 


John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left today for New York. 


Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is spending a few 
days visiting friends and the trade in the 
Southwest. 


J. W. George, Kansas City, demurrage 
agent for the Union Pacific Railway Co., 
suffered a stroke of paralysis at Beatrice, 
Neb., Tuesday. 


L. S. Mohr, president of the Zenith 
Milling Co. Kansas City, returned the 
first of the week from a month’s fishing 
trip in Minnesota, 


J. O. Laird, sales manager of the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, spent several 
days in Kansas City this week on his way 
home from a month’s business trip in the 
East. 


The 12,000-bu capacity grain elevator 
formerly included in the R. J. Ellis mill 
and elevator property, Syracuse, Mo., has 
been purchased by the Syracuse Produc- 
ers’ Exchange Co. 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, re- 
turned Friday from a business trip to 


Chicago and Milwaukee, and left today 
for an eastern trip. 

The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Milling Co., 
Union, Mo., a new company capitalized 
for $20,000, has purchased the 100-bbl 
flour mill formerly owned by I, W. Soud- 
ers. The mill is operated by an 80 h-p 
steam engine. 

B. C. Williams, until now superintend- 
ent of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, was in Kansas City, Thursday, 
on his way to Wichita, Kansas, where he 
will become general superintendent of 
milling for the Red Star Milling Co. 


G. S. Stevens, an examiner for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, .arrived in Kan- 
sas City, Thursday, to confer with officials 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
connection with the investigation being 
made of option trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


G. R. Caldwell and J. H. Pruitt, for- 
mer owners of the Alex (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., have again bought the com- 
pany’s stock and changed the name of 
the firm to the Pruitt-Caldwell Grain Co. 
The new company: is remodeling the ele- 
vator and installing some new machinery. 


The Amorita (Okla.) Milling Co. re- 
cently increased its capacity to 200 bbls, 
installed new sifters, purifiers and a 
packer, as well as adding a cleaning de- 
partment. Ralph Astle, formerly head 
miller for the Harper (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has been employed as head 
miller by the Amorita company, 


The Wheat Growers’ Journal, the new 
organ of the Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, is being pub- 
lished in Kansas City for the purpose of 
opposing future trading in grain, char- 
acterizing future quotations as fictitious 
and not representative of the true value 
of products based on the world’s supply 
and demand. 

The McAfee Mill & Commission Co., 
Moberly, Mo., whose plant was some time 
ago destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of 
approximately $60,000, is continuing its 
wholesale flour and feed business in its 
wareroom, which escaped the fire. For 
the winter the company will continue its 
business as at present, but expects to 
erect a modern feed mill in the spring. 


The permit system for handling grain 
into Galveston is again in effect and re- 
ceipts only to fill immediate shipping re- 
quirements at the port will be allowed. 
It is understood that about 1,800 cars of 
grain are on track at Galveston now. 
The restoration of the embargo is partly 
due to the British coal strike, which will 
hamper the movement of ships from that 
country. 


The McDaniel Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., now has in operation its new 250,- 
000-bu capacity grain elevator and head- 
house, the elevator consisting of 10 tanks. 
The company’s old crib elevator has been 
remodeled, the first floor being used as a 
warehouse, the second floor for packers 
and the three upper floors for storage 
bins, holding 24 hours’ run of flour, tem- 
pering bins and wheat cleaning machinery. 


The directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade have recommended that the 
commission for buying and selling wheat 
for future delivery shall be $10 per 5,000 
bus and $3 per 1,000 bus, and for other 
grain $7.50 per 5,000 bus and $3 per 1,000 
bus. This, together with several other 
recommendations from the board of di- 
rectors, will be voted on by members of 


the board as amendments to the rules on .- 


Oct. 30. 

In a recent issue, announcement was 
made in this department of the appoint- 
ment of W. C. Tench as eastern sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, with headquarters at New 
York. The announcement should have 
stated that Mr. Tench’s territory was ex- 
clusive of the trade at various points 
which has been for many years and con- 
tinues to be covered by Henry Koper & 
Co., of New York, the Larabee connec- 
tion with that concern remaining un- 
changed. 


Otto Bruggemann, for 11 years con- 
nected with the office force of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, Mrs, Bruggemann, and C, E. Tut- 
wiler, formerly for several years and 
until four years ago head miller for the 
Williamson company, this week pur- 
chased the Wakefield (Kansas) Roller 
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Mills from H. Niemoller & Sons. The 
mill is of 150 bbls capacity, operated by 
steam power. The mill is in a good 
wheat district, and the business one of 
the oldest established in that part of 
Kansas, 


WICHITA 

There is practically no change in the 
milling situation as reported by Wichita 
mills. Millfeed continues in fairly good 
demand, and one mill reports a little 
livelier inquiry for flour among the job- 
bing trade for quick shipment. Export 
demand shows no improvement. || 
Wichita mills report running full time, 
Flour quotations fell off from last week; 
short patent, $11.40@12, down 30@ side; 
95 per cent, $10.90@11.25, 60@65c down; 
straight grade, $10.80@10.90, down 7(ic,— 
all basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City. Hran 
$30 ton, and gray shorts $36@40, basis 
Kansas City. 

NOTES 

Eden Gabel, of the Keystone Milling 
Co., Larned, Kansas, spent a day in 
Wichita this week. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has 
been in St. Louis a week attending the 
annual convention of the Christian 
Church. 

C. H. Searing, president of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
the widow of his early day partner, Mrs, 
Charles Mead, were married at Arkan- 
sas City last week, and sailed from New 
York on Oct. 22 for an extended Furo- 
pean trip. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 23.—The flour busi- 
ness continues extremely dull, and will- 
ers are not looking for any marked im- 
provement in the near future. None of 
the mills in the Omaha territory are run- 
ning on full time, and some of those that 
are running on part time are having a 
hard time to do so. 

The manager of one of the largest of 
the Omaha mills reviews the situation 
thus: 

“The important factors on flour busi- 
ness now for southwestern mills are: 

“First, Minneapolis mills can buy Ca- 
nadian wheat at way under present prices 
and, to make matters worse, mills in 
Buffalo, etc., are able to buy that wheat 
just as cheap, and take advantage of 
laying it down at Buffalo by boat and 
thus getting a very much lower price. 
That makes Canadian millers’ prices so 
far under us that they are getting all of 
the bakery trade and other large business 
at the moment. 

“Second, against any business now to 
amount to anything is the general bear- 
ish feeling of everybody and the fact 
that wholesale grocers particularly will 
not buy now because they have no con- 
fidence in the market, on account of the 
trimming they took on sugar, coffee, etc. 
as well as flour. 

“Flours will move slowly for all job- 
bers. They will keep their stocks down, 
and retail stocks will be kept down. Con- 
sumers are buying from hand to mouth, 
and many of them are inclined to buy a 
loaf of bread and put off buying a sack 
of flour, because they hope flour is going 
to be a little cheaper later on. 


“Despite all of this, there is a fait 
amount of flour being sold, but not half 
of what can normally be expected at this 
time of the year, and the quantity 3 
probably only ‘fair,’ when you consider 
conditions and circumstances. Whit 


flour is being sold is going at very ur 
satisfactory prices.” 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre 


senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet, of 

output activity 
i SSO oer 9,831 3 
EMME WOO occ cc ccccciccses 10,446 h 
WORF GOO: csc ccccccsviseves 22,976 = 
Two years ago .........555 15,693 06 


Leien Lest. 





The recent increase in the popular 
fancy for tuna fish, which has long since 
strained the capacity of Pacific Coast 
production, has apparently crossed the 
ocean and given rise to a revival of the 
“tunny fishing” industry of northern Af 
rica, according to consular reports. 
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Flour business in Chicago, from the 
standpoint of millers, merchants and 





middlemen, is especially dull. Those who 
have longed for a lower range of values 
than has prevailed since the new crop 


have realized their hopes, and are per- 
mitted to purchase at a much lower level 
than for some weeks. However, buying 
is very narrow. Seldom are sales of any 
size ré ported, 


Bookings of Canadian flour a few 
weeks ago, in some cases, ran as high as 
four figures, including an occasional 10,- 
000-bbl lot, but transactions of this kind 


have not been heard of in the past week 


or two. Local mills have been running 


fairly steady, one to considerable extent 
on Canadian wheat. Business, however, is 
spotted, and a considerable quantity of 


it is in mixed lots. 

A few cars of Canadian flour have ar- 
rived on early bookings. As anticipated, 
the flour is exceptionally strong; too 
much so, it is claimed by some of the 
buyers. The lack of soft wheat and mill 
mixtures in western Canada does not per- 
mit flour of ordinary strength, as offered 
from the Northwest and Southwest, com- 
ing from across the border, so flour men 
contend. There were a few sales of Ca- 
nadian flour within the week, but practi- 
cally none of it will stop here, as it is 
understood that most of it is going to 
eastern markets, perhaps for export. 

The action of the Millers’ National 
Federation in regard to ocean freight 
rates, and the possibility of a renewal of 
export trade, is perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature at the present time. 
Clears and low grades from the North- 
west and Southwest are reported to be in 
somewhat better demand than last week. 
The range of values for these grades has 
not been reduced to as great an extent 
as have quotations on patents and 
straights. Southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents today are obtainable at $10@10.40, 
jute. Equal grades from the Northwest 
are 40@50c over southwestern straights. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THiS WEEK .osrscdisccsccses 20,000 68 
Matt Week .sav-65 600 ssss ee 21,250 75 
ROMP OHO. « caccvtssc.00tdct 24,750 93 
Two j BOBO cccccccccece 22,750 85 


CRACKER BUSINESS SLOW 
Millers of soft wheat and representa- 


tives who specialize in selling soft wheat 
flour are pretty much alike in their views 
as to the condition of trade at present. 


Many of the cracker manufacturers some 


six weeks or two months ago purchased 
quite heavily of soft flour. The exceed- 
ingly warm weather that has prevailed 
for some time has resulted in a very light 
demand for crackers, but manufacturers 
claim that their busy season is during the 
fall and winter months. Their plants, 


as a rule, are well stocked with finished 
products, so that they cannot add fur- 
ther supplies of flour, owing to lack of 
Storage. 

CASH WHEAT MARKET 


Local millers were good buyers of cash 
Wheat in the sample market the past 
week, The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
wanted soft red winters, and early in the 
week paid $2.34 for No. 3 red, or 34c 
over the December. Later in the week 
the price was off over 20c and the pre- 
mium declined to 15@17c over December 
for No. 1 red, with No. 2 red 1@2c less 
and No. 8 red 2@8c over the No, 2. Hard 


winters sold early in the week at llc over 
December and latterly at 4@6c over, 
depending upon quality, with No. 2 hard 
3@54c over. Very little spring wheat 
was on the market, and No. 1 northern 
sold late in the week at 5@12c over De- 
cember, with No. 1 dark northern 15@20c 
over. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Seaboard exporters were large buyers 
of December wheat all week. In one day 
they took over 2,000,000 bus against sales 
at the seaboard of an equal quantity to 
France and Belgium, while Spain and 
Germany also were good buyers. Part of 
these futures were bought against sales 
of Canadian wheat, as well as durums, a 
good business in the latter being report- 
ed by the seaboard, and the futures were 
bought against them. The seaboard also 
was a large buyer of December rye 
against export sales. Chicago is not in a 
position to do an export business in cash 
rye, as it has no stock. 


DECEMBER CORN DECLINES 


December corn has declined to 5%4c¢ 
under May, and December oats to 5c 
below the May. The coarse grain markets 
are rapidly assuming a normal condition 
from a carrying charge standpoint, 
which permits the profitable hedging of 
cash grain by sales of futures. In re- 
cent years light stocks of cash grain 
have prevented hedging operations, it 
bringing big premiums over the futures, 
making hedging unprofitable. 

Of late, although cash wheat and corn 
have commanded large premiums over 
the futures, the market action has been 
such as to make hedging profitable, al- 
though the futures were sold at big dis- 
counts under the cash grain. The decline 
in prices has been such that it has great- 
ly reduced the losses that would have 
been sustained by the holder of cash 
grain without a hedge. 

In the worldwide readjustment of 
values of all commodities, grains have 
led, and have suffered a greater depre- 
ciation than any of the others. Prices 
for coarse grains have dropped to levels 
the lowest in four years for corn and 
oats, and do not return an adequate 
profit to the producer. December corn 
has dropped over 44c in a month, and 
has sold below 80c, while cash corn has 
ranged at 4@8c premium over the De- 
cember, with white corn leading, the past 
week. No. 2 white oats, which a month 
ago commanded a good premium over the 
December, have sold at %4,@%%,c discount 
this week, and No. 3 white at %@1%c 
discount. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATOR LOSSES 


Chicago grain men who have been 
through the Indiana and Illinois terri- 
tory say that the regular grain elevator 
operators were fortunate in cleaning out 
the bulk of their stocks before the big 
break came. Farmers’ elevators are said 
to have been caught with a great deal of 
grain, and have suffered severe losses. 
A good many complaints have been made 
by farmer grain operators regarding the 
decline in grain prices. They have for 
several years been most successful by 
filling up their houses with grain, and 
holding for a big advance without any 
hedging. As conditions have changed and 
a readjustment of values has been neces- 
sitated through general economic condi- 
tions, they have failed to take advantage 
of the changed situation and have lost 
money by not hedging. 


INSURANCE BUREAU MOVES 


The Fire Prevention Bureau, main- 
tained by the miller mutual companies at 
Oxford, Mich., is to move its headquar- 
ters, within two or three months, to Chi- 
cago, where more convenient consultation 
with the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 


the officials of the various companies can‘ 


be had. William Reed, who has been 
manager of the bureau for some time, 
has resigned to become secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

At the meeting of the miller mutuals 
held here Friday, Eugene Arms and J, F. 
Borroughs were named as joint man- 
agers to succeed Mr. Reed. Mr. Bor- 
roughs has been with the bureau since it 
was established, and Mr. Arms was one 
of the first insurance inspectors for the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co, 
It will be left to these new managers to 
decide upon the location of the general 
offices here. The probabilities are that 
they will not be in the loop district. 


LEAVES NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


John Reget, Jr., who has been tester 
and experimental baker at the general 
offices of the National Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, for 16 years, has resigned his posi- 
tion and has engaged with C. W. Dil- 
worth, millers’ agent, Chicago. Mr. Reget 





John Reget, Jr. 


has a very wide knowledge of flour of 
all grades as to strength, color and bak- 
ing qualities, and will make a valuable 
business associate to Mr. Dilworth. Mr. 
Reget was born in Chicago, Dec. 5, 1883. 
For a few years he was in the legal de- 
partment of the National Biscuit Co., 
but in October, 1904, he took charge of 
the testing of all flour used in all the 
plants of the National company. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. CHANGE 


The Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb., 
which recently opened an office in Chi- 
cago, has arranged with Arthur G. Fox, 
of Harry Fox & Son, to take over the 
Chicago business for its hard wheat flours. 
This arrangement will not in any way in- 
terfere with the business of Harry Fox 
& Son. The Kelly-Erickson Co. will 
move its office from 226 West Adams 
Street to 535 Postal Telegraph Building 
at once. Mr. Erickson, who has been in 
Chicago for two or three months estab- 
lishing the business here, is to return to 
Omaha, but will spend part of his time 
in Chicago. 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$8,400, net, to the buyer. 

Ten new members were admitted to the 
Board of Trade on Oct. 19. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., is visiting eastern markets. 

The car situation has improved, and 
little is heard about inability to get cars. 

The early offerings of new buckwheat 
flour have been made on the basis of $5 
@5.25 per 100 lbs in new grain bags. 

The quarterly meetings of the two mill- 
ers’ mutual insurance companies with 
general offices in Chicago were held here 
this week. 

Flour arriving in Chicago from all sec- 
tions, and inspected through the depart- 
ment of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is said to be excellent as regards sound- 
ness, 
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W. B. Emery, who has been connected 
with mills in spring wheat territories as 
sales manager, and who recently resigned 
from one of the mills in the Northwest, 
was in Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Lake rates are 51%,c for wheat or corn 
to Buffalo. Shipments by lake were 1,- 
167,000 bus corn, 217,000 bus oats, and 
42,000 bus rye, a total of 1,426,000 bus. 
The bulk of the corn and rye went to 
Buffalo. 


Fred F. Burns, secretary of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, who has been spending a few 
days in eastern markets, and eastern 
Canada, was in Chicago, Tuesday, on his 
way home. 

The Armour Grain Co. entertained of- 
ficials of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
the new Northwestern grain elevator, 
South Chicago, on Oct. 15. The North- 
western is the most modern elevator in 
Chicago, and of concrete construction. 


A cargo of 105,000 bus Canadian wheat 
reached Chicago late this week, and was 
unloaded at the J. Rosenbaum Elevator 
Co., South Chicago. It inspected No. 1 
dark northern spring, and was brought 
—— by Jackson Bros. for their milling 
trade. 


Chicago elevator interests who also op- 
erate extensively in the Southwest re- 
ported liberal purchases of wheat from 
country elevators during the week. On 
several days, offerings on a declining 
market exceeded their sales for export 
and they had to refuse part of the offer- 
ings. 

Frank Ladd, secretary, and George R. 
Walker, treasurer and general manager, 
of the Northern Illinois Cereal Co., met 
with a serious accident when their auto- 
mobile collided with another automobile 
on Sheridan Road, Thursday evening. 
Mr. Walker suffered a fracture of the 
jaw and internal injuries. 


A meeting of the flour jobbers of the 
Chicago Flour Club will be held Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 27, at Hotel Atlantic. 
Grover D. Rose, an attorney well versed 
in the matter of contracts, will address 
the meeting. The jobbers hope to ar- 
range some plan whereby they can pro- 
tect themselves against losses due to can- 
cellation of contracts. 


Charles F, Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 
part of the week in Chicago. He said 
that he and the officers of the organiza- 
tion are considering the advisability of 
opening a branch office here a little later. 
Business and membership have grown to 
such an extent that a Chicago office will 
probably be necessary. 

Eric E. Matchette, of the Orthwein- 
Matchette Co., grain and stock brokers 
at Kansas City, was expelled from the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week. His 
firm failed about six months ago, and 
had accepted business while insolvent. 
The action of the Chicago exchange was 
under the insolvent act, which prohibits 
acceptance of business while insolvent. 

Among millers in Chicago during the 
week were H. S. Helm, vice president and 
general manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Samuel Plant, 
vice president Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis; George P. Urban, secretary 
and treasurer George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y; Joseph Le Compte, secre- 
tary and treasurer Lexington (Ky.) Roll- 
er Mills Co., Inc., and C, B. Cole, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill: 

“The Board” is a magazine published 
by the promotion committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. The first issue ap- 
peared Oct. 23. It is devoted to the in- 
terest of the grain trade, important sta- 
tistics and gossip. President L. F. Gates 
has a special article in which he discusses 
the grain trade from all its different an- 
gles. He says the exchanges at public 
market places must always expect criti- 
cism, no matter how values trend; but the 
criticism may be kept in constructive 
channels through the spread of facts. 

The supreme court refuses to review the 
case of Charles. B. Munday, banker, of 
Chicago, convicted of embezzlement and 
sentenced to five years in the peniten- 
tiary. Mr. Munday, it will be recalled, 
had been more or less prominent in mill- 
ing at Litchfield, Ill., and in the flour 
business in Chicago for some time. He 
was tried by a Grundy County jury, 
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convicted, and sentenced to five years. 
The gene court sustained the verdict, 
but the Illinois supreme court granted 
him a new trial when error was found in 
the record. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkxee, W1s., Oct. 23.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was slow, mills operating 
lightly, and filling accumulated orders. 
Most buyers are holding off on account 
of the unsettled wheat market. Some 
mills reported a fair busines early in the 
week on old established brands. Flour 
stocks here are fair, and mills are fairly 
well cleaned up on old business. Ship- 
ping directions came in slowly, but in 
sufficient quantity to move the little flour 
manufactured this week. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat flour de- 
clined 50@75c and are quoted at $10.80@ 
11.25 bbl, and straight at $10.35@10.75, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
clears, but millers have a fair amount 
of business on the books, and are ship- 
ping as fast as loading orders come in. 
Bakers appear to be well supplied for 
the present, and buying was rather lim- 
ited this week. Second clear was very 
dull, and most millers are running it into 
feed. Fancy was quoted at $9.55@10, 
and low grades at $7.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent was slow. Most jobbers 
are well stocked up, and are selling to 
the small bakers. Large bakers have fair 
stocks on hand, and are out of the market 
most of the time. Some have enough to 
last them 30 days. Quotations were 
$10.25@10.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour dull; inquiry from all sec- 
tions very light. The trade has supplies 
to last for some time. Mills are operat- 
ing only part time, but have a moderate 
amount of business on the books which 
they are shipping out as directions come 
in. Pure white was quoted at $9.30@9.50, 
straight at $8.60@8.90, and dark at $7.30 
@8.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Some of the mills 
are operating fairly well, having good 
bookings, while others are shipping but 
little. The sharp decline in corn has 
kept buyers out of the market, and in- 
quiry this week was very light. Both 
meal and grits were in light demand, and 
millers do not look for any improvement 
until colder weather sets in. Corn flour 
was quoted at $2.45@2.60, corn meal at 
$2.35, and grits at $2.30@2.40, in 100-lb 
sacks, 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 1,700 7 

Last week .......-+ 24,000 9,065 38 

Last year ......... 24,000 14,900 62 

Two years ago .... 18,000 13,500 75 
MILLFEED 


Demand for bran fair for immediate 
shipment. Some large jobbers were bid- 
ding for October delivery to fill short 
sales. Most mills are fairly well sold 
ahead, but find difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions, and in many cases 
have been obliged to resell. Stocks at 
eastern junction points are very liberal, 
with trade buying sparingly. Middlings 
are selling on a par with bran, with the 
latter in better request. Red dog and 
flour middlings moved slowly. Local 
mills are shipping in mixed cars with 
flour, and have little to offer in carloads. 
The state trade was dull. Most country 
dealers have moderate supplies bought at 
considerably higher prices, which they are 
working off slowly. Colder weather is 
needed to stimulate business. Oil meal 
and hominy feed lower, and gluten feed 
unchanged. 

NOTES 

The Holms Seed Co., Janesville, which 
was established in 1867, has disposed af 
its stock and equipment, and will discon- 
tinue business. 

The Racine Malt Products Co., with 
$15,000 capital stock, has been incorporat- 
ed by Henry J., Ralph H. and Hattie 
V. Brillman, and others. 

John W. Jouno, manager of the feed 
department of the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
is in Washington, D. C., and will remain 
in the East for two weeks, visiting New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

The Milwaukee Seed Warehouse Co., 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated, with 
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$5,000 capital stock, by E. L. Rosenberg, 
president of the Milwaukee Seed Co., 
Martin W. Malone and Charles J. Powell. 
The first cargo of wheat from Canada 
to arrive in Milwaukee since the removal 
of the embargo came Oct. 16 on the 
Winona, carrying 115,500 bus, and was 
unloaded at the Rialto elevator for ac- 
count of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc. 
The Maribel Straw Cutter Mfg. Co. has 
been organized at Maribel, Wis., and in- 
corporated for $50,000, to manufacture 
an attachment for threshing machines de- 
signed by Henry A. Elmer, to cut straw 
into feed at the same time the grain is 


threshed. 
H. N. Witson. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 23.—There has 
been no great change in the flour trade 
in the Southeast this week. Buyers have 
to a great extent been out of the market, 
with only scattering sales of 100 to 500 
bbls. Purchases are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. As a result the output shows a 
slight decrease. Shipments have been 
fair, considering the unsettled conditions. 

Prices have been somewhat irregular, 
and have shown a tendency to fluctuate 
with the wheat market. At the close of 
the week, prices were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $12@12.50; standard or regular 
patent, $11@11.50; straight patent, $10.25 
@10.75; first clears, $8.50@9. 

Jobbers report little business in Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $11.20@11.80; hard winter 
wheat patent, $10.50@11.20. 

The millfeed situation continues easy. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $33@35; 
standard middlings or shorts, $45@50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 204,990 96,645 47.1 
Last week ....... 194,190 101,210 52.2 
Year ago ........ 200,790 153,295 76.3 
Two years ago... 198,090 114,237 57.6 
Three years ago.. 172,320 149,823 86.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 23 Oct. 16 
PIU, BDU. cecccicccsces 32,000 29,100 
Wheat, BUS .ccccccccces 178,000 164,000 
GOO, DUD sesewedecaceve 64,000 51,500 
Oat, DUB .ccccecccccsce 474,000 502,000 


CORN MEAL 

Demand continues light. Mills with a 
capacity of 45,000 bus this week ground 
6,000, or 13.3 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 13,082, or 24.2 per cent, last 
week, and 12.47 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted and unbolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $2.35@2.50. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 161 cars. 

The main offices of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co. are being remodeled. 

The Capital Grain & Feed Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., will install grain ele- 
vators. 

The Southeastern Corn Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Knoxville this 
week, and the members were the guests 
of J. Allen Smith & Co. 

Joun Letrer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Oct. 9 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920 1919 1918 
2, 


OO, BaD ccosesssccese 554 3,503 2,814 
June 28-Oct. 9 ....... 30,654 39,140 33,498 
Flour exports, bbls— 
OSE, BD ccccscvccccce 218 364 167 
June 28-Oct. 9 ....... 4,927 5,637 4,204 
Wheat, June 28- 
Oct. 9, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .348,000 494,831 467,074 
ee Re ee 102,200 41,540 560,252 
Ground by mills ..... 137,900 181,205 148,048 


Wheat stocks, 
Oct. 9, bus— 
At terminals ......... 31,100 90,923 109,032 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.152,800 218,059 174,103 


October 27, 1920 
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ON FLOPPING 


An experienced and successful miller 
in the central states, enjoying the pres- 
tige that comes from long experience and 
success, recently remarked, in discussing 
the wheat market, that he could be as 
bullish one day as it was possible for one 
to be, and could change over and be as 
bearish the next day as he had been bull- 
ish; that he was good at flopping, and 
could flop quickly and at a moment’s no- 
tice. Probably this ability at flopping is 
the result of long study and observation 
of the market and of many years’ ex- 
perience in milling. It is quite probable 
that his ability to flop may account in 
part for his financial success in milling. 

So long as the raw material of the 
miller is subject to sentimental and 
speculative influences, as happens to be 
the case at present, just so long will suc- 
cess in milling and the making of money 
in it not turn on the simple process of 
the mechanical conversion of wheat into 
flour and the merchandising of it at a 
fair conversion charge, but vastly more 
on that subtle and indefinable quality 
known as good judgment. The ability 
to size up the market and sense coming 
events, in the calculation of which both 
hidden and surface influences must be 
considered, is known as good judgment. 

Under normal conditions, before the 
war, competition was so fierce in the mill- 
ing business that frequently the product 
had to be sold at cost, and the making 
of a profit for the year very often turned 
upon the exercise of this nice judgment; 
in accumulating a stock of wheat at the 
right time, in making fortunate hedges 
or in the proper handling of the byprod- 
uct. The lesson to many in the course of 
the wheat market since Sept. 14, when 
the initial break occurred, is that no one 
should regard his judgment of the mar- 
ket as infallible, but should hold in re- 
serve always this ability to flop at the 
right moment. 

There were probably few in the milling 
business who anticipated any such drastic 
decline in wheat prices as took place. 
Some had argued themselves into a some- 
what bullish state of mind, and were on 
the wrong side of the market. Some were 
bullish at the top and bearish at the bot- 
tom. It may be a sad commentary on a 
business and industry as large as that of 
milling, so vital to the wellbeing of the 
community and employing so large a 
capital, that it is most difficult to make a 
profit in it by the normal process of sim- 
ply turning out a high grade product, but 
such is in part the truth. The reason for 
this situation is in the fact that the mill- 
ing capacity of the country is two or 
three times the consumptive require- 
ments, and that there are a great many 
engaged in it of far too little intelligence 
and ability. It is this situation which 
has made the exercise of good judgment 
so important and indispensable in this 
business. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
A central states miller, writing to this 
office, says: “We do not believe we ever 
saw a time when the demand for flour 
came so close to being zero.” Undoubt- 


edly and undeniably that expresses the - 


experience of many soft wheat millers in 
this section, as well as elsewhere. The 
condition has obtained with reasonable 
uniformity thus far on the crop year. 
There is no longer any United States 
Grain Corporation to be blamed for the 
situation, or to step into the breach and 


furnish relief by timely purchases of 
flour for export, as was the case a year 
ago. To be sure, there is the United 
States Shipping Board, but all the blame 
cannot be put on that body, in spite of 
its absurd discrimination against the ex- 
portation of flour and in favor of wheat. 

Two weeks ago Toledo millers were 
bidding $2.05, Toledo rate points, for No. 
1 red; a week ago they were bidding 
$2.25 for No. 2 red, and Oct. 21 they 
were back again to $2.05 for No. 2 red, 
The mere recital of the wide fluctuations 
of the market is sufficient evidence of the 
disability under which the business of 
milling is laboring. The probable course 
of the market is a Chinese puzzle, with- 
out rhyme or reason, which no one can 
solve. The recent reaction which ad- 
vanced prices about 30c led some to hope 
for more stable markets, but the advance 
did not hold, and the subsequent reces- 
sion destroyed once more any feeling of 
confidence in the stability of things. 

In the face of such erratic markets, it 
seems hardly reasonable to expect the 
buying trades to proceed other than most 
cautiously, or to anticipate their needs 
for any considerable time ahead. That 
is exactly what they are doing, and pur- 
chases are in relatively small amounts. 
Until the market shows an ability to ad- 
vance and hold its position, it is doubt- 
ful if the bearish sentiment now prevail- 
ing will be overcome, no matter what may 
be said in regard to the statistical posi- 
tion of wheat. 

However, there is some evidence going 
to show that there is a level at which buy- 
ers take on some small amounts of flour. 
That is the level which has been reached 
several times on the extreme low points 
of the market, and which prevailed this 
week. More hard wheat flour than soft 
appears to have been bought at these low 
points. Some few bakers have bought 
liberal amounts on these declines; the ob- 
bing trade probably not so large a vol- 
ume. The price which seems to be at- 
tractive and induce buying is around 
$10.50, 98’s, ‘Toledo rate points, for stand- 
ard patent. 

Toledo millers reported no improve- 
ment in conditions for the week. Busi- 
ness is extremely dull, and the only 
change is improvement in the demand for 
feed, particularly bran, which seems to 
have turned the corner. Bids for wheat 
by Toledo millers, Oct. 22, showed a 
range of $2.12@2.16, according to their 
need of the grain. Acceptances were 
light. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
i ker eee 23,300 18% 
EMSt WOOK ..cccccscccscces 19,800 41 
Oe DE cbcb ices sede diene 35,200 3 
WO FORE GOO. soc ccccscvse 45,875 71 
Three years ago .........4.. 49,100 5 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Coguaty Output Pet. 


BOGOF cs Shea 27 50,660 62,173 41 
Lee 29 156,210 63,610 41 
SEED caeccsccs 10 74,760 58,702 78 
eee 14 =111,960 87,078 76 

*Week ending Oct. 22, tWeek ending 
Oct. 16. 


CANADIAN FLOUR 


Comparatively little Canadian flour has 
been bought in Toledo, but considerable 
flour to be milled locally from Canadian 
wheat has been. Some Canadian fiour 
has been purchased at other points in the 
central states, but the volume is not 
thought to be large. So far as has been 
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learned, most of this flour is to come out 
before Jan. 1. Domestic millers grinding 
spring wheat have been able more recent- 
ly to meet Canadian prices. 
“This Canadian business is regarded as 
rather temporary in character. There is 
no reason why United States millers can- 
not meet this competition by buying 
wheat in Canada, so long as any price ad- 
vantage obtains, and that is exactly what 
has happened. The rate of exchange fa- 
yors them just as much in buying wheat 
as it does Canadian millers in selling 
our. 
. Furthermore, there is the matter of de- 
livery to be considered. There is some 
uncertainty about delivery, the ability to 
make shipments from Canada, which does 
not apply on purchases made in this 
country. The disinclination of the Ca- 
nadian railroads to permit their cars to 
cross the border is well known. It is 
stated on good authority that “Canadian 
roads are carefully husbanding their re- 
sources, and on no account whatever will 
they allow Canadian cars to be loaded 
with wheat or flour or any other com- 
modity for points in the United States.” 
A statement covering this situation ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 13. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
Winnipeg December future is selling 28c 
below October, and that later on, after 


the close of navigation, United States 
millers may not be able to get wheat 
from there. The same disabilities should 
apply to shipment of flour. 
NOTES 
\ cargo of 132,000 bus Canadian spring 
wheat was received in Toledo for the Na- 


tional Milling Co. this week. 

J. G. Pickens, Ohio state representa- 
tive American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 
called at this office this week. 

H. W. Welton, representing the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., called 
at this office during the week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, will leave Oct. 24 for 
a visit to eastern markets. 

M. P. Evans, until recently in the 
flour brokerage business at Louisville, 
Ky., is now representing the Eagle Roller 
Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Stanley C, Byrum, until recently with 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has arranged to represent the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, in Indiana. 


\. L. Hale, sales manager Greenleaf 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and W. H. 
Holaday, broker, Columbus, Ohio, who has 
the account in this section, called at this 
office Oct. 18. 

Robbers entered the office of the Rex 


Bread Co., Toledo, Oct. 18, on the plea 
of seeking employment, and held up 
Frank Heck, the manager, and a clerk, 
with revolvers, and got away with about 
$1,000, 

J. Clifford Sullivan, Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
son of J. H. Sullivan, for some years en- 
gaged as a mill representative at Pitts- 
burgh, has taken the account of the Staf- 
ford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. for Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. 

A, Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., ‘Toledo, expects to leave Oct. 26 for 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he will spend 





the winter. He will stop at South Bend, 
Ind., Galveston, Texas, and will inspect 
the Roosevelt dam in Arizona on his way 
west 
VIRGINIA 

Norvoik, Va., Oct. 23.—Conditions in 
the local flour and grain market are 
lethargic, and activity is at a minimum, 
‘ccording to local dealers. It appears 
to be a “buyer’s market,” since, contrary 
to general expectations, wheat has de- 
clined to such a point that mills are quot- 


ing figures which indicate they are sell- 
Ing without profit. Kansas top patents, 
in jute, are quoted at $10.75@11.30, with 
northwestern flours, which are also bid- 
ding for business, at $11.50@11.75. But, 
In spite of attractive prices, all dealers, 
retailers, jobbers and bakers are buying, 
apparently, as little as possible, because 
of lack of faith in the market; also, 
financial conditions do not warrant heavy 
purchases. 

The millfeed market shows little signs 
of life, Locally it is worse, perhaps, than 
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the flour market, with very little trading 
of any character. Bran is quoted at 

@40, standard middlings at $41@42, flour 
middlings at $48@52, and fancy winter 
wheat flour middlings at $55@58. Oats, 
No. 2 white, bulk, are quoted at 68c; No. 
2 mixed, bulk, 66c; corn No. 2 white, 
bulk, $1.18, and No. 2 mixed, bulk, $1.12. 


NOTES 

The “cotton war” in the South appears 
to be reaching some sort of settlement, 
since large quantities of the staple are 
beginning to move through this port. To- 
bacco is also arriving, indicating that the 
boycott on that article is not being rigid- 
ly enforced. 

The Norfolk Booster Club, organized 
for the purpose of securing a grain eleva- 
tor for this port, has sent one of its 
members, F. C. Owens, on a lone trip 
across the continent in an automobile. 
He will traverse the South before head- 
ing west to “preach the Gospel of Nor- 
folk.” 

The War department, through its in- 
land waterways division, has established 
a deep-sea barge line from Baltimore 
through Hampton Roads to North Caro- 
lina, furnishing substantial intercourse 
between the extensive farming sections 
of the latter territory and the markets to 
the north. Norfolk is likely to be the 
headquarters of this line, which will serve 
as a great outlet for the products of the 
North Carolina tobacco and cotton grow- 
ers, JoserH A, Leste. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpianapouis, Inp., Oct. 23.—Trade in 
wheat flour, although slightly improved 
in some quarters, is still dull in most 
milling centers in Indiana. The rise in 
wheat prices during the latter part of 
last week, followed by an advance in 
flour quotations, failed to bring any con- 
siderable number of buyers into the mar- 
ket. They continued to stay out when 
the market reverted to a lower level early 
this week. 

While no mills are running at any- 
where near their capacity, and while con- 
ditions are lethargic, millers who have 
made a close study of the situation are 
not as pessimistic as might be thought. 
No substantial reason ever existed, they 
point out, for believing that the unprece- 
dented wave of buying that existed dur- 
ing the World War and continued there- 
after would continue indefinitely. 

Economic conditions now have devel- 
oped to the point in the postwar period, 
it is added, where there is reason to 
believe that the consuming public has 
not only passed out of the unnecessary 
buying stage, but has reached a time 
when the buying power for all commodi- 
ties, including food, will be reduced to a 
minimum. Flour, being a primary food 
requisite, instead of being harmed, more 
probably will be benefited, it is believed, 
in the ultimate outcome on account of 
its nutritive value compared with other 
foods. 

BUYING By BAKERS 

Caution as to the accumulation of 
stocks of flour continues an outstanding 
feature of the industry in the state. 
Both small and large plants are carrying 
much smaller quantities at this season 
than for the last three years. Not satis- 
fied in their own minds that the market 
is at its low point, they hesitate to lay 
in large amounts for future use. Com- 
paratively few are carrying stocks for 
60 days ahead. Many are careful not 
to have more than a 30 days’ supply on 
hand. 

While the restriction of credit by 
banks has had some influence on bakers, 
the effect has not been nearly so great 
as in industries regarded as less essen- 
tial. There has been considerable expan- 
sion in baking plants in Hoosier cities 
during the summer, and money has been 
available for needed improvements, banks 
recognizing the business as one of the 
most important food distributing agen- 
cies, 

Sales of bread are holding up well, 
although some bakers report a decrease 
compared with this time last year. As 
yet there has been no general reduction 
in prices from the level that has ruled 
for a year or more, although a decline 
of 1@2c per loaf has been reported from 
a few cities. Sweet goods, however, in 
some places, are not selling as freely 
as they did. 


The explanation for the latter, in the 
opinion of most bakers, is found in the 
curtailment of production by many large 
manufacturing plants, which, as a result, 
either have reduced their forces of work- 
men, or, in order to continue all in em- 
ployment, have reduced the hours of 
labor. In either case, the purchasing 
power of the workers has been reduced. 
Sweet goods, logically, are the first of 
the baker’s products to feel the influence. 


FLOUR PRICES AND OUTPUT 


Quotations on flour show a big decline 
from last week, when a rise of 10c bu or 
more in wheat caused an advance. The 
general level now prevailing is the lowest 
of the present crop season, being under 
that of Oct. 2, which previously had been 
the minimum point. Soft winter patents 
are offered for shipment at $10.40@11 
bbl in car lots, a decline of 85c in the 
minimum and $1 in the maximum, com- 
pared with last week. Hard winter pat- 
ents are available at $10.25@11, a reduc- 
tion of $1 in the minimum and $1.50 in 
the maximum. Spring patents also are 
offered at $10.25@11, showing the same 
drop as hard winter patents. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, and in- 
spections of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, the latter as of Oct. 23, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIE WOO ccccccccecesstas 8,591 38 
LeOt WOOK ccescccccceseccs 8,667 38 
ZOOP GHD cesccvcsscsovevses 14,232 62 
TWO FOOTE GOO 6 osivecivcce 7,735 34 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WORE cccocectisovccsess 39,000 5,000 

GOP cccecidscsovistccess 391,000 162,000 

GREW cccececnsccsvscesecs 312,000 164,000 

BS 06 cct-onebseceessawnes Geer ebeves 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week ... 
Year ago ..... 
Two years ago 233,520 573,860 199,980 


282,730 412,790 595,830 1,000 
540,810 113,880 299,570 45,770 
5,350 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products has been 
limited this week. As with wheat flour, 
buyers are not accumulating any con- 
siderable stocks, believing there is a pos- 
sibility of still lower prices. The weather 
also has been unusually warm in this ter- 
ritory for this season of the year, with 
the result that consumption of that class 
of goods by the householder is not as 
large as usual at this time in the fall. 

Prices are 25c lower than last week on 
100-lb units. The reduction has come 
after quotations had remained practi- 
cally stationary for two weeks. Grits are 
offered for shipment in car lots at $2.45 
per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $2.40, corn 
flour at $3.65, cerealine at $3, hominy at 
$2.55, and hominy flakes at $3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Both corn and wheat feeds are moving 
slowly in this territory. A large corn 
crop, with a consequent influence for 
lower prices, is one of the principal in- 
fluences. In addition, the number of 
hogs fattening on farms in Indiana is 
much smaller than at this time last year. 
Persons in touch with live stock condi- 
tions estimate the total at from one half 
to three fourths of what it was in 1919. 

It will be remembered that the hog 
market declined rapidly last summer, 
while the corn market remained steady. 
Many large stockfeeders in the state lost 
considerable sums on their herds. Nu- 
merous farmers were compelled to pay 
as high as $1.75 bu for corn, when they 
did not have sufficient supplies of their 
own, in order to put hogs in condition for 
marketing. It did not pay, and the re- 
sult was a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of animals. 

One of the largest grain firms in In- 
diana, in a review of conditions this 
week, said that there was no disputing 
the fact that there was, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, a huge overplus of feed- 
stuffs. It expressed the opinion that it 
was problematical as to where a demand 
large enough to overcome it will appear. 
Others, commenting on the reduction in 
live stock on farms in this region, said 
if it developed that a similar reduction 
prevailed over the entire corn belt, it 
would be difficult to determine what is a 
fair value for the surplus. 

While feed prices have declined greatly 
in the last month or two, there have been 
no noticeable changes this week and the 
ruling level is unchanged. Quotations are 
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largely nominal, however, since sales have 
been very light. Hominy. feed is offered 
for shipment in car lots at $32 ton, bulk, 
and $35, sacked. Wheat bran is quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $34@38.50, 
sacked, mixed feed at $38@40, and mid- 
dlings at $88@44, 


NOTES 
_ Three motor delivery trucks are now 
in use by Littellier Bros.’ bakery, Bloom- 
ington, 

A new automatic plant for the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Indianapolis, work on 
which has been going on for some time, 
will be in operation soon. 

The Sawn Grain Co., Indianapolis, with 
20,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Arthur Swanson, Thomas A. 
Grant and Arthur B. Wyeth. 


The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, is 
spending $10,000 in remodeling a build- 
ing for new quarters, and automatic elec- 
tric machinery, ‘enameled in white, will 
be installed. 

Edward Fisher, of Peru, has gone to 
Logansport, where he expects to engage 
in the wholesale flour business. He re- 
cently sold a half interest in a bakery at 
Peru to Charles R. Beal, of that city. 

Dick’s bakery, Marion, which recently 

was compelled to close temporarily on 
account of fire, has reopened. New equip- 
ment has been added, including a dough- 
nut machine. Romie Workman is man- 
ager. 
_ Walter and Oscar Hartman are operat- 
ing the Charles Hartman bakery, Evans- 
ville, having taken over the business since 
his death. The Hartman family has been 
in the baking business for almost 40 
years, 

New grading forms now are in use at 
Fort Wayne, where the city board of 
health inspects all bakeries. General 
appearance, which includes cleanliness 
and neatness, and the health and appear- 
ance of employees, are among the princi- 
pal points listed. 

Grain raisers in Sullivan County met 
at Sullivan, Friday night, to discuss pro- 
posals to buy grain elevators in that ter- 
ritory. The Sullivan County Farmers’ 
Association has announced that it hopes 
to acquire every elevator in the county 
within the next two or three years, 

Bakers in Rochester have announced a 
reduction in bread prices, 1-lb loaves sell- 
ing for 10c, the old price having been 
12c; 1%-lb loaves are offered for 14c, 
compared with the former charge of 18c. 
Shops in Hartford City announce a de- 
cline of Ic loaf. Lower cost of flour and 
other materials entering into the product 
is the reason given for the action. 

Organization of the Clay City Elevator 
Co., which will build a grain elevator at 
Clay City, was completed at a meeting 
of stockholders in that place Tuesday 
night. The directors are George W. 
Brown, James V. McCullough, S. M. 
Baumgartner, W. H. Mitchell, Cleo Fran- 
cis, Harley E. Horton and David Moody. 
D. V. Oberholzer has been named as 
manager. 


Farmers of Walker and Orange town- 
ships in Rush County, and Union, Lib- 
erty and Marion townships in Shelby 
County, have planned to organize a co- 
operative grain company, to be made up - 
of grain raisers in the five townships. It 
is intended to buy elevators at Homer, 
Manilla and Ray’s Crossing. The farm- 
ers are attempting to sell- stock in the 
company to raise money for that pur- 
pose. 

Two recent robberies in a bakery 
owned by Sam Lupear, 514 West Mary- 
land Street, Indianapolis, resulted in 
Nicholas Hilju, an employee, hiding in 
the shop one night last week in the ex- 
pectation of a return visit. An 11-year- 
old boy tore a screen from a side win- 
dow, broke the glass, and, after crawling 
through, made his way to the cash regis- 
ter. Mr. Hilju seized him as he was 
trying to open the register, and held him 
until policemen, whom he called by tele- 
phone, arrived. 

The Federal bakery, situated at 569 
Hohman Street, Hammond, has closed. 
Carl Prince, resident manager, has or- 
dered the equipment, valued at $10,000, 
placed in storage. R. A. Schoenfeld, a 
banker of Peoria, IIll., the principal own- 
er of the plant, has been considering 
moving it to Peoria. Mr. Prince did not 








‘desire to move farther west, and decided 
to return to New York. Mr. Schoenfeld 
will decide later what he will do with 
the equipment. The bakery had pro- 
duced and sold as high as 3,300 loaves of 
bread in a day. 

Epwarp H.. Zrecner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 23.—“Absolute- 
ly dead,” is the reply of millers when 
questioned as to the condition of busi- 
ness. “There is no inquiry by jobbers, 
who are pursuing a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy, while the South, which is 
largely supplied by Evansville millers, 
has been practically eliminated from the 
thought of the selling force. The price 
of cotton is given as an excuse. 

In the West the cash wheat situation is 
being held better than in any other terri- 
tory, though those who usually form 
opinions from historical or other data are 
wide in their margins of difference re- 
garding the future price of wheat, none 
of which is coming to market from the 
country granaries. In one instance an 
authority predicts that the price of wheat 
will slip back to $1.50 and remain there, 
while others are predicting that the price 
will steady up at around $2@2.10. This 
western wheat comes in large quantities 
into the Evansville market, and of course 
has a bearing on production here. 

One Evansville miller explains that the 
situation at the mills now is caused by 
the brokers’ interviews that have been 
given out, because of the wide variance 
of opinion as to the place where the 
wheat price is going to stop. The miller 
himself declares he is between the devil 
and the deep blue sea; that is, the farm- 
er with wheat in his possession and hold- 
ing on to it, and the constantly changing 
market price. This unsettles his busi- 
ness, because he cannot fix his prices to 
suit the ever changing market. The 
farmer is fixing his own price, and it is 
a fact that he is going to hold to his 
grain until the buyer comes to it. 

The Farm Federation movement is 
spreading throughout the wheat growing 
section of the country, with a view to 
presenting a memorial to Congress to 
prevent speculation in the necessities of 
life, which will be aimed especially at 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and any 
other board where wheat is dealt in 
speculatively. J. A. McCarty, agent for 
this county, stated Friday that fully 50 
per cent of the wheat raised in southern 
Indiana is still in the farm granaries, 
and the growers are able to carry it until 
the price they are demanding is reached. 
Millers here are offering $2.10 at the 
mills, without any response. They agree 
also that very little wheat is moving any- 
where, and that present conditions can- 
not last long if the mills are to keep the 
country supplied with flour. 

Flour is quoted at $11.50@11.75 for 
best patent, while straights range $10.50 
@11.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. A better 
demand has sprung up for millfeed, bran 
Selling at $34@37, mixed feed at 30@ 
42, and shorts at $43@44, these prices be- 
ing based on ton lot sales. 

7 + 

Edgar Igleheart, of the Igleheart mills, 
motored to Chicago this week. 

W. W. Ross. 








Exports for Week Ended Oct. 16, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 515,000 84,000 65,000 110,000 
Boston ...... 88,000 ..... 7,000 = neces 
Philadelphia. 71,000 ..... 17,000 ..... 
Baltimore ... 927,000 94,000 TEP. icece 


Ss GD iswcsn  sedee eeoce 


N. Orleans...2,382,000 26,000 30,000 9,000 
Pn” cee -dccgs  seses  ec6coe 
Montreal ...1,069,000 86,000 22,000 9,000 





Tots., wk.11,767,000 290,000 148,000 128,000 

Prev. week. .7,999,000 190,000 366,000 84,000 
*September shipments delayed. 
BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn 
bus bus bbis 





United Kingdom ...4,839,000 264,000 48,000 
Continent .......... 6,269,000 ..... 59,000 
Oe Cel. Aameries. cicese _ covre 11,000 
MO AEE wo cccees beebee  “evesc ,00 
Other countries ..... 658,000 26,000 24,000 

Totals .......... 11,767,000 290,000 148,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Oct. 16, with 


comparisons: 

1920 1919 
Wheat, bus .......... 124,587,000 657,006,000 
Fiour, bbis ........... 4,900,000 7,735,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. .146,638,000 91,812,000 
a 1,434,000 1,111,000 
SE, WUE ciccccescccs 3,777,000 20,617,000 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.—New York 
bankers make indignant denial of the 
charges by John Skelton Williams, comp- 
troller of the currency, that they have ex- 
acted unnecessarily high rates for call 
loans. They contend that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of each day’s 
loans on call are put out at the high rates, 
and that most of the money loaned is 
below, and sometimes considerably below, 
the maximum level. The call loan ac- 
count now is much below what it was in 
the days of active stock market specula- 
tion. Furthermore, the refusal of the 
banks to lend for nonproductive enter- 
prises, or to borrowers upon highly 
speculative collateral, has resulted in ma- 
terially curtailing the supply of call 
money. 


HIGH MONEY RATES 


It is true that the banks of New York, 
as well as those of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and other important cities, 
could have obtained much higher interest 
rates than they have received during this 
high money year. Every important bank 
has had numerous offers from outside 
borrowers to put out money on perfectly 
good collateral at rates varying from 10 
to 20 per cent. The credit strain has 
been so great that the banks have been 
in command of the loan market, and the 
fact that they have rejected these high 
bids for money shows conclusively that 
they have rightfully sought to accommo- 
date their customers first. 

So far as the call loan market is con- 
cerned, that is a thing by itself. It is 
true, as Mr. Williams says, that the New 
York call loan rate is the highest in the 
world. It is also true that New York 
possesses virtually the only well-organ- 
ized call loan market in the world in 
which a tremendous volume of business 
is done. The call loan market in London 
is based upon bankers’ acceptances only. 
In New York the collateral is for the 
most part stock exchange securities. The 
impelling influence in the New York call 
loan market is the daily settlements of 
stocks traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In London, where there are 
only fortnightly stock exchange settle- 
ments, there is no scramble for funds, ex- 
cept at the end of each fortnightly set- 
tlement, when some activity often pre- 
vails. The situation at New York, there- 
fore, is totally different from that pre- 
vailing anywhere else, as trading methods 
are peculiar to the American market. 


ABSORBING FOREIGN LOANS 


The American investing public is de- 
veloping an amazing appetite for foreign 
government and foreign municipal loans. 
The absorptive power of our bond mar- 
ket is really extraordinary. It represents 
enormous daily purchases by the outside 
public, which is employing its savings to 
good advantage in the purchase of splen- 
did securities. The present bond market 
is one of the brightest things in Wall 
Street. Investment inquiry is broaden- 
ing, and the bond houses are doing an 
immense volume of business once more. 
Several loans recently offered have been 
sold before the advertisements appeared 
in the newspapers. 

More of this financing is confing. There 
seems to be no end to it. The reason is 
quite apparent, as the need is great, and 
New York has the only banking reserve 
large enough to handle these great loan 
flotations. The point is that the small 
investor is buying good securities all the 
time. He is salting them away for in- 
come producing purposes, so that his 
heirs may benefit from the high income 
return which is now offered. Recently 
there has been some rivalry between 
banking houses to obtain foreign loans 
for offering here. Some of the foreign 
municipal issues have found a good mar- 


ket, and in instances have been promptly 
oversubscribed. 


THE RAILROADS 

The railroads are making an excellent 
showing, and average railroad bonds are 
selling fully 10 points above the low Feb- 
ruary level. Many people are manifest- 
ing a preference for railroad securities. 
Not only railroad bonds, but railroad 
stocks, are being taken in large volume. 
This absorption is likely to continue, as 
the demand is very broad and of a nature 
which is likely to increase. It is im- 
probable, however, that the new railroad 
loans will be offered immediately. Many 
of these flotations will be deferred until 
next spring, when the bond market is ex- 
pected to reflect increased buying power. 
An immense volume of railroad financing 
will have to be done, however, as very 
little was attempted during the World 
War period. 

The outlook is interesting and, because 
of the progressive improvement shown by 
the railroads, the probability is that there 
will be a broader demand for the sea- 
soned securities of this group. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
labor must be willing to earn more, or to 
take less pay. In other words, it must 
become more efficient. Unless it gives a 
better return for the wages received, it 
will not continue to receive war wages in 
peace times. This is simply a question 
of cold mathematics which the worker 
can answer quite as well as the employer. 
Unless production costs are reduced, it 
stands to reason that the country cannot 
so increase its industrial output as to de- 
velop the prosperity necessary to —T 
high wages. The refusal of the Britis 
coal miners to accept Lloyd-George’s 
proposition to give a larger industrial 
output in return for increased wages em- 
phasizes one of the difficulties which is 
confronting employers everywhere. 

The chances are that a more deter- 
mined effort will be made to develop 
greater efficiency, as large employers may 
be depended upon to do whatever they 
can to continue the present wage scales, 
notwithstanding the enormous advances 
that have taken place since the World 
War began. In various industries, how- 
ever, there has been a sufficient slowing 
down to impress skilled and unskilled 
workers with the necessity of making the 
most of their present opportunity to earn 
high wages. 

The railroads have made considerable 
headway in this direction, and the belief 
is that various other industries will be af- 
fected by this campaign to secure greater 
labor efficiency. Instead of there being 
three jobs for every worker, the present 
situation is developing along lines which 
indicate that there may be three workers 
for each job. Inasmuch as such condi- 
tions lead to great hardship, it is to be 
hoped that the country will he spared the 
necessity of any general wage reduction 
in the near future. It looks as if ulti- 
mately there would be a readjustment of 
wages, just as there is now under way a 
readjustment of merchandise prices. 
War wages are just as abnormal as are 
war prices. This truth should be taken 
to heart by the labor organizations, some 
of which are still bent upon securing a 
further reduction of working hours. 


TRADE REACTION 


There is unquestionably a reaction in 
general trade. The great difficulty of 
telling what future prices will be is one 
of the important influences in this move- 
ment. The country is still doing a large 
volume of business, however, and pay- 
rolls, as a whole, are keeping up. But 
manufacturers are not experiencing the 
demands that they have exporlameede and 


it looks now as if various retailers would 
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be forced to offer high priced merchan- 
dise at concessions. Many holders of 
merchandise and raw material are facing 
the music and selling at lower prices, 
notwithstanding the losses involved, 
Liquidation so far has been orderly, and 
most of the deflation process has been 
painless. Some branches of industry are 
still receiving a large volume of orders, 
but steel and iron branches are not re. 
flecting the strong demand which a few 
weeks ago was such an encouraging 
factor. ; 
PRICE READJUSTMENT 

High authorities are advising against g 
too rapid deflation. Such a movement 
would be very perilous, and might lead 
to disastrous consequences. The country 
must needs go slow in reducing prices, 
but it is highly important that a new 
trading level should be developed as soon 
as possible, in order to attract genuine 
consumptive buying. The readjustment 
is proceeding along safe lines and, if the 
bankers have their way, it will not be 
hurried too fast. At the same time it is 
realized that the credit strain can be re- 
lieved only as the bankers are successful 
in influencing their customers to reduce 
their loans in order to get back to solid 
ground, 

WALL STREET AND CAMPAIGN 

The financial community has _ really 
shown very little interest in this presi- 
dential campaign. It has, however, kept 
in close touch with pretty much every- 
thing that has gone on, and it looks as if 
the election would pass quietly and with- 
out sensational developments. ‘There 
have been many important questions to 
consider, but none of these may be said 
to have interested the financial public in 
any large way. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Oct. 23.—Another week 
of stagnant business has passed, and 
much the same tone to general business 
prevails. The flour trade is extremely 
narrow, and prices are at about the low 
level for the season. Bakers patents are 
quoted here at $10.60@11 in jute, spring 
patents at $11.40, standard patents at 
$10.75@11, higher patents at $11.50@ 
11.75, and short patents at $12@12.50. 

While some belnare stocked up on the 
last break in wheat for 30 days, and 
others for 60 days, the general trade 
continues to buy hand to mouth or none 
at all. The jobbing trade generally has 
fair stocks on hand, many of which rep- 
resent losses, and they are disposed to 
await business during this period of tight 
money, without pushing goods out on 
open accounts. 

The millfeed trade has been very nar- 
row and dull this week, and stocks are 
moderate to light. Some jobbers have 
stocks of millfeed on hand which repre- 
sent losses, as they cannot put them out 
now at cost price. Prices are lower, bran 
selling at $36@38, middlings at $44@46, 
and shorts at $43. 

Cottonseed meal is offered at $38@42 
ton in car lots, and trade is extremely 
dull. Many oil mills have shut down, 
being unable to buy enough seed from 
the farmers to operate. This condition 
may change, however, in the absence of 
the selling of cotton at present prices. 
Hulls remain rather steady, as the sup- 
ply is limited, and many mills are closed 
down. Trade demand is light. 

Hay receipts are very light; only 3? 
cars, all grades, reached this market dur- 
ing the current week. Stocks, however, 
are quite sufficient to meet demand, and 
prices of hay have eased some the last 
of the week, on poor demand. 

J. Hore TicNnen. 








GRAIN FROM DERELICT LAND 
It is reported in the Millers’ Gazette, 
London, that 2,100 acres of land in the 
county of Kent, which was nearly all 
derelict, has been reclaimed and this year 
has yieided large crops of grain, roots, 
potatoes and hay, enough, indeed, to 
pay the expenses of the reclamation. 





New Zealand is developing a new !D- 
dustry, the extraction of oil from kaa 
gum peat, or “pukan,” comments the 
World’s Salesman. A plant is now 
operation at Redhill, with a capacity of 
4,500 gallons of oil per week, the frac- 
tions Cling motor spirit, solvent oil, 4 
turpentine substitute, and paint and var- 
nish oils. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 


Thirteenth Annual Convention at Toronto— 
John Brandon Elected President—Research 
Work to Be Conducted at Agricultural 
College 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 22.—Theé thir- 
teenti) annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Toronto on Oct. 6-7, 
with a large number of delegates present, 
and John Brandon, Toronto, was elected 

president. 

Professor R. Harcourt, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, addressed 
the convention on the subject of this 
year’s flour. He said, with respect to 
nutriment in bread made from it, this 
year's supply is equal to that of last 
year. The percentage of gluten, how- 
ever, is smaller, and there is also some- 
thing lacking in this year’s crop to give 
the usual creamy bloom. 

D. P. Woolley, of the Fleischmann 
Co.. New York, advocated the advertis- 
ing of bread as a food, and said that 
he believes this to a great extent to be 
responsible for the increased consump- 
tion since the war. In planning sales 
work, he said, one must maintain the 
business already existing and get new 
business. The bread consumer’s educa- 
tion must be directed along the lines the 
baker desires. The grocer (provided he 


is a factor in the business), the sales 
organization and the baker himself must 
all be considered in a bread campaign. 


He suggested that, in advertising, in- 
stead of telling the people to buy bread 
because it is economical, tell them rather 
how delicious the bread is, how whole- 


some and nutritive as a food, how har- 
monious in its combination with other 
foods; also that the baker never write 
in an advertisement what he could not 
go up to a woman and say to her. For 


instance, in an advertisement a baker 
has “Stop—Look—Listen.” How would 
it seem for a baker to take a loaf of 
his bread and go and ring a woman’s 
door bell and scream to her, as the ad- 
vertisement screams in type, “Stop— 
Look—-Listen”? Rather seek to appeal 
to her sense of deliciousness with sugges- 
tions such as, bread and jam, etc. 

He said that the trouble with most ad- 
vertising is that it shows on the face of 
it a desire to grab money away from the 
consumer. Instead of making this kind 
of appeal, to spend money for your 
bread, seek to create a hunger and a de- 
sire for the bread. He suggested, in 
bread advertising never to tell the public 
your troubles. Do not enlarge on the 
fact that you have clean plants. Why 
should not the bakeries be clean? Never 


talk about what your competitors are 
doing. If they want to know anything 
about them they will look it up for them- 
selves. Remind them rather that their 
health is dependent upon good food, and 
that in bread they will find this. 

The benefits of co-operative buying 
were «mphasized by H. A. Telfer, Telfer 
Biscuit Co., Toronto. He said that 
American independent firms have been 


able to compete against big combines by 
buying co-operatively, and that Canadian 
firms are in the same position as Ameri- 
can independent concerns. 

_G. C. Morrison, Ottawa, outlined some 
simple forms of bakery bookkeeping. He 
said that a baker must have a set of 
books if he is to know whether or not he 
is solvent. He also stated that, according 
to government reports, the 24-oz loaf for 
which the consumer in Toronto was pay- 
ing 13c was costing the baker 12.80c to 
manufacture, 

Horace Crider, of the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co., spoke to the delegates 
on “Organization and Co-operation.” 
He advised them to pay less attention to 
what their competitors were doing and 
More to seeing that they put the best 


quality of ingredients into their product, 
a then to market it at a reasonable 
rice, 


He went on to say that mutual 
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trust and co-operation between bakers 
tended to win the confidence of the pub- 
lie. 

J. E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleisciumann 
Co., spoke in an interesting manner on 
the best methods of making bread. He 
said that the greatest yield and best 
results were obtained by using as high as 
2Y, per cent of milk solids to the weight 
of flour. To obtain the biggest yield it 
was essential that the baker mix the 
dough 1,200 revolutions; this would fur- 
ther increase the yield, and assure great- 
er whiteness and better texture. There- 
fore, by — the proper amount of 
milk solids and, further, by thorough 
mixing of the dough, coupled with a sat- 
isfactory amount of yeast, a process 


no successful baker today thinks of bread 
apart from the consumer, He strives for 
constant uniform supply of good, well 
keeping, nutritious bread, a product most 
vital to the welfare of every community. 

A proposition which met with general 
favor at the convention was to establish 
an institute to conduct research work for 
the baking industry, and to teach the 
technical and scientific sides of the work. 
It is proposed to have this in connection 
with the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. Most of the bakers felt that the 
government should assist in the establish- 
ment of such an institution. One dele- 
gate offered to contribute $1,000 toward 
the project. It was generally felt that 
such an institution would be of great as- 





foods. 


cepted as the ideal food. 


wellbeing of our people. 


mation. 


article. 


an active helper. 


greatly increased. 





A CHALLENGE TO THE FOOD CRANKS 


From the American Institute of Baking 


Some food fallacies are hard to down. 
all dietetic fallacies is that which places white bread among the list of unfit 
Some of the opponents of white bread are honest in their igno- 
rance; some are deliberately prejudiced, if that mild statement expresses 
willful misrepresentation; others, and in this class are a great number of 
bread consumers, have so long been taught the superiority of the whole 
cereals that they accept half truths, and in spite of the mounting mass of 
incontrovertible data in support of baker’s bread, still think there is some- 
thing lacking in its composition which makes it less desirable as a food for 
the family than the whole wheat and graham bread. Every criticism of 
white bread; every allusion to the “robbing of the grain” by modern milling 
processes; every statement that malnutrition may result from eatipg bread 
baked from highly purified flour,—is a definite challenge to the baking 
industry, and delays just a little longer the time when bread will be ac- 


The American Institute of Baking accepts the challenge, and stands 
ready to refute every suggestion that the baking industry is making an 
imperfect food, or that white bread is slowly undermining the physical 
The Institute will gladly take issue with every 
opponent of white bread and answer every argument that is made against 
it in the press, in magazine articles, in letters to the editor (the favorite 
outlet of dietetic cranks), and in every other medium of public infor- 


To this end we ask the co-operation of the baking industry. Every 
criticism of baker’s bread should be referred at once to the Institute, and 
the article or reference should be accompanied by the name and date of 
the publication in which it appeared. A personal letter refutin 
charges, explaining the error and establishing the wholesomeness of 
will then go out from the Institute to the editor and to the author of the 
In this way we can oppose facts against fallacies, and gradually 
educate the press to give less publicity to false or misleading statements. 

The Institute cannot undertake any propaganda for a better under- 
standing of the value of bread and its increased use unless every baker is 
If, however, we know of all the attacks we can combat 
them successfully, and to this end we solicit the co-operation of every one 
who believes, with Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, that the use of bread should be 
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short in fermentative time is arrived at, 
arresting undue slackening of the dough, 
more flavor giving ingredients are re- 
tained in the dough, and the finished 
product will have every point in its favor. 

Sugar is used as yeast food to generate 
gas, he stated, to assist in caramelizin 
the crust, for appearance of the loaf, 
and flavoring properties of the crust on 
the bread itself. It has one more and 
very important point in its favor, and 
that is the keeping quality of the bread, 
which is in direct proportion, up to a 
certain per cent, to the amount of sugar 
left in the finished loaf. A good com- 
mercial loaf should have at least 214 per 
cent sugar to its weight of finished bread. 
Therefore, sugar in bread acts as a 
stimulant to fermentation, produces 
bloom and flavor, the same as salt acts 
as an antistale. 

Malt extract, from the point of nutri- 
tion as well as for practical results, is 
a very valuable ingredient in place of 
sugar. The higher diastasic extracts 
must be used in smaller quantities, as too 
much diastase has a weakening effect on 
the dough. He said, in conclusion, that 





sistance in the improvement of business. 

A resolution was passed that the trade 
should be released from making reports 
to the board of commerce, 

The convention was coon to a close 
by a banquet held at the King Edward 
Hotel, where visitors from the United 
States were presented with Canadian en- 


signs. 


CAMPBELL SYSTEM PUBLISHES PAPER 

The Campbell System, of Kansas City, 
is publishing, under the name of The 
Merit Mark, a paper devoted to the ac- 
tivities of all its associate companies. 
No. 1, Vol. 1, issued this month, is a 
publication of merit. It contains 12 
pages of interesting reading matter pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

In launching The Merit Mark the edi- 
tor says: “It is hoped that the news items 
printed will be the means of fostering 
and strengthening acquaintanceship, that 
each group of workers may know some- 
thing of the problems and joys of other 

oups, and that there will grow up a 

riendship more closely uniting the mem- 
bers of this big ‘family.’” 











THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Big Losses Sustained by Speculators—Cargo 
Due Soon at Baltimore from Java Con- 
tracted at Double Present Prices 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 22.—A _ big 
break in sugar has occurred here. Early 
in September, declines of 8c per Ib were 
noticeable, but toward the end of the 
month prices suddenly dropped from 26c 
to lic, and around Oct. 1 were quoted 
at 13c. Some of the wholesale grocers 
and flour men have large quantities of 
sugar on hand that were purchased at 
the high prices. 

When sudden, sharp declines occurred, 
refiners, wholesalers and other large han- 
dlers of sugar began to seek relief from 
the government, and endeavored to se- 
cure some protection on their losses. 
Those handling sugar have made every 
—. to minimize their losses. Ap- 
peals have been made to the government, 
but as yet no steps have been taken by 
it to replace losses. 

The government, of course, does not 
deny that wholesale grocers were for- 
bidden the benefit of market advances, 
since they were not permitted to sell on 
the basis of replacement value, and yet 
there is no likelihood whatever that it 
will in any way reimburse wholesale - 
cers for such losses as they suffer. The 
money to reimburse those who are thus 
by law forbidden to take advances, but 
compelled to bear their own losses, could 
be obtained only through an appropria- 
tion by Congress, and no one supposes 
for a moment that any such legislation 
will be enacted. 

In order that violent speculation and 
fluctuations and consequent injury to the 
public and the trade may be reasonably 
avoided, the government is, however, 
asked to consider, among other things: 

1. That deliveries be reasonably de- 
ferred by refiners. This is the more 
necessary in some cases because storage 
facilities at points of destination are 
congested, and the interests of the pub- 
lic demand the greatest possible use of 
railway equipment; cars cannot be used 
for storage of sugar with any economy 
to the consumer, and yet the product 
must be protected from damage. 

2, That credit accommodation within 
the limit of business prudence be granted 
to each purchaser where the emergency 
creates a reasonable need of it. 

3. That the Federal Reserve Bank, 
acting within its own powers, grant such 
relief as it shall deem advisable upon the 
facts established. 

Unless the wholesale price of sugar re- 
bounds to its recent high ground, a bi 
local deal in this commodity bids fair to 
fall flat, and those who engineered the 

roposition are facing the prospect of 
osing close to $400,000. 

The Japanese steamer Texas is expect- 
ed to reach Baltimore with 3,100 tons - 
of sugar ready for marketing, early in 
November. This, it is reported, was 
contracted for last April by Balti- 
moreans at 22c lb. The wholesale price 
is now down to llc. This is the largest 
single shipment of its kind to Baltimore 
in the memory of sugar dealers. Those 
concerned in the deal will not discuss it. 
It is said they went into the project be- 
cause of the general market conditions, 
which in April favored most any step to 
help supply the demand. At the time 
the contract was drawn, sugar here was 
quoted at 24c lb, while in the West 30c 
prevailed. 





COMPILING DATA ON LABORATORIES 


The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry is anxious to secure infor- 
mation as to those of its members who 
maintain laboratories of their own, those 
who have chemists in charge of same, 
and any other information showing the 
extent to which laboratories are in use. 
This information is wanted for the guid- 
ance of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


Association Celebrates Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary—Outlines Programme for Future Development 
—Per Capita Tax Reduced to $2 Per Annum—Purchasing Association Discussed— 
Max Strasser Again Re-elected President—Buffalo Next Meeting 
Place—Presentation to Julius Fleischmann 


Better co-operation between all the as- 
sociations of retailers was the keynote of 
the convention of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
Oct. 4-7. Two other bodies also held 
their convention with the state body. 
The New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 
met on Oct 6, and the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Eastern States was sched- 
uled to meet on Oct. 7. Bakers were 
present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and all of the New England states, as 
well as from New Jersey, Maryland, etc. 

This twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the association was a well merited suc- 
cess, although the attendance should have 
been much larger. It is not every day 
that a trade organization celebrates its 
silver anniversary. But considering that 
each delegate represented 25 members of 
the trade, the result was very satisfac- 
tory. 

Plans to double the membership were 
taken up and discussed, while the execu- 
tive committee recommended that an ef- 
fort be made at the next session of the 
legislature to have Sunday closing laws 
amended to permit bakers to keep their 
shops open on Sunday. 

President William Steinmetz, of New 
York City, called the meeting to order 
Monday, Oct. 4, at 11 a.m., with Alois 
Schiller, of Syracuse, first vice presi- 
dent, F. Keck, of Rochester, second vice 
president, A. Kelly, of Buffalo, third 
vice president, Joseph Mueller, Brook- 
lyn, secretary, and Julius Zink, of the 
Bronx, treasurer, in their stations. After 
the customary opening services had been 
disposed of, President Steinmetz read his 
annual address, in which he said, in part: 

“In reviewing the year’s work one of 
the outstanding features accomplished is 
the large increase in membership and the 
restoration of harmony, good will, and 





mutual helpfulness, not only in a few 
places, but all over the state. I am 
pleased to report that the two great 
Brooklyn associations are now closely al- 
lied with us, and that there has been a 
steady increase in association, as well as 
individual membership, throughout the 
state. 

“Our finances are in good condition, 
due to the efficient work of our secre- 
tary, who saw to it that the per capita 
tax was promptly paid, and who kept the 
membership informed of what has hap- 
pened at executive meetings and else- 
where. 

“The legislative committee has been on 
the job, and as there were no particular- 
ly vicious bills to fight most of the at- 
tention of the committee was centered in 
an effort to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the standard weight and label 
questions, In co-operation with the whole- 
sale bakers and the authorities, this mat- 
ter has been satisfactorily settled. 

“There have been several meetings of a 
committee appointed to find ways and 
means to provide the German master 
bakers with American flour. This is a 
matter which requires considerable 
thought. 

“During my year of office I found it 
necessary to visit Germany. While there, 
I had the pleasure of attending a num- 
ber of meetings of German master bak- 
ers’ associations in different cities, and 
thus became well acquainted with the 
conditions under which the German mas- 
ter bakers exist today. 

“Things are looking bright and pros- 
perous, and #f we continue during the 
next five years to gain in membership and 
helpfulness as we have done in the past 
year we will then have not only the larg- 
est bakers’ association in the United 
States, but one that can accomplish any- 
thing it sets out to do.” 





Mr. Strasser then took his seat on the 
platform to act as permanent chairman 
during the convention. He outlined the 
great work accomplished by the New 
York State Association during the 25 
years of its existence. He pointed out 
that this is an age of progress, that the 
bakers of New York state in general, and 
the New York State Association in par- 
ticular, must be progressive in order to 
accomplish things which are bound to 
present themselves in the future. 

Chairman Strasser appointed Messrs. 
Beidel, Kaiser and Scheidt as a delegates 
and credentials committee, and Steg- 
meier, Kelly and Ramsey as a committee 
on resolutions, 

The secretary’s report showed the work 
accomplished during the year by that 
official. 

Mr. Strasser, as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, reported that during 
the year, when the question of standard 
weights came up, the entire industry, 
wholesalers and retailers, acted in har- 
mony, and prevented the passage of a 
standard weight bill for New York state. 
He pointed out that there were many 
matters in the industry which could well 
be taken up by wholesalers and retailers 
together. A resolution was passed that, 
if similar incidents should occur during 
the coming year, the legislative commit- 
tee was empowered to act for the best in- 
terests of the industry. 

Conrad Kaiser and Charles G. Speidel 
announced that they had started a co- 
operative buying association in Buffalo. 
Carl Blutau made the report for Roches- 
ter, as he has done for 25 years. Mr. 
Ramsey, of Syracuse, reported for that 
organization, while Alois Schiller de- 
scribed the efforts made to revive the 
local at Utica. William Wendel, of 
Yonkers, reported progress, as did Jacob 
Roeser, president of the Kings and 
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Interior of the Ideal Bakery, at the New York State Convention 
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Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
Sigmund Eller, president of the Bronx 
Master Bakers’ Association, reported 
everything flourishing in his _ section, 
Adam Metz and Charles Geissert told of 
the strides made by the Manhattan or- 
ganization, which lately has also organ- 
ized its own labor bureau. President Ed- 
ward Trunk spoke in behalf of the 
Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Association, 
which recently joined the New York 
State Association, while C. Eymer ie- 
ported that, though the Staten Island 
Association was still in existence, the 
work in behalf of the industry had to be 
done by a few. 

A lengthy discussion took place on a 
resolution which proposed to reduce the 
per capita tax from $3 to $2 per annum. 
Treasurer Julius Zink explained that it 
was absolutely necessary to have more 
money in the treasury, and the New York 
State Association ought to be prepared 
for all emergencies by having plenty of 
cash on hand. However, sentiment seemed 
to favor reducing the tax, and the resolu- 
tion was carried by a big majority. 

An interesting feature of Monday’s 
meeting was a paper read by A. E, 
Plarre, president and manager of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., in which 
he pointed out the benefit of co-opera- 
tion, even in the matter of insurance, by 
bakers. His address was illustrated by 
moving pictures, showing the ease with 
which the average bakery worker can be 
injured, 

Bruno Bleul, secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion, outlined the splendid work done by 
his organization, and the great progress 
made by the concern, and wound up by 
inviting the delegates to visit the ware- 
house and offices in Brooklyn, an invita- 
tion which was largely accepted. 

Chairman Strasser called the meeting 
to order Oct. 5, at 11 a.m., and announced 
a further postponement of the treasurer’s 
report, due to certain local associations 
failing to pay their dues on time. 

The chairman announced the presence 
of a party of Boston’s leading retail bak- 
ers, who came down to help celebrate the 
silver jubilee. J. H. Fleming, of Bos- 
ton, in response to the chairman’s request, 
spoke very interestingly on organization 
work in general and purchasing associa- 
tions in particular. 

Fritz Wachenheim, president of the 
Boston organization and ex-vice president 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, also spoke regarding their visit 
to study the methods of New York bak- 
ers. Secretary Mueller told of the his- 
tory and growth of the several buying 
associations, 

Chairman Strasser introduced J. H. 
Woolridge, of Washington, D. C., who 
expressed great disappointment at not 
seeing more New York bakers present. 
He said the average baker was indiffer- 
ent to association benefits during pros- 
perity, but when his pocketbook is at- 
tacked, then associations are popular. 

Wallace Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., 
followed with a talk on the retail bak- 
ers’ opportunity, advocating a more mod- 
ern plan of merchandising. He said that 
the commercial baking industry has ad- 
vanced to the rank of seventh among the 
country’s greatest industries, with total 
sales of $1,500,000,000 from about 33,100 
establishments. Of the 33,000 bakcries 
in the United States, about 5,000 are in 
New York City and adjoining suburbs. 
He called the bakers’ attention to one 
method of solving the high cost of liv- 
ing, that of educating the people to eat 
more bread. 

In a telegram, Cliff N. Power, presi- 


dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, sent greetings and ‘est 
wishes, with regrets that he could not 
be present. 


Walter Scheppelman’s paper on “Value 
of Machinery in the Bakery” received the 
close attention of the convention, and 
seemed to be much appreciated by all. 
He said the equipment in the bakery is 
one of the important features of mocern 
bakery construction, and leads the way 
to better sanitary conditions and more 
uniform products of superior quzlity. 
Until a few years ago, he added, bakers 
went about their work rather haphazard, 
guessing at about everything, and giving 
little thought to improving conditions 
through the installation of machinery. 

The question of consolidating the sev- 
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eral mutual insurance companies came up 
for discussion, but it was decided to lay 
the matter over until a later date. 

Peter Curran, president of the borough 
of Manhattan, said he hated to say any- 
thing on the baking business, but he had 
been advised by a friend to warn the in- 
dustry not to go too hard on the yeast, 
as it was @ precious and essential com- 
modity during these dry and arid times. 
He then spoke on the present magnitude 
of Manhattan, and plans for future im- 
pro »ments. 

The nomination and election of officers 
being in order, Maximilian Strasser, who 
has eight times previously been honored 
with the office of president, was unani- 
mously nominated. Mr. Strasser insisted 
upon hearing from two men in the audi- 
ence before accepting the office, saying 
that he has had many a battle with them 
on trade subjects. He called on Albin 
—. Plarre and Albert Klopfer. Both ex- 
pressed confidence and pleasure in the 
nomination of Mr. Strasser. 

Other officers nominated and elected 
were: first vice president, A. Kelly, Buf- 


falo; second vice president, Carl Blutau, 
tochester; third vice president, Edward 
Trunk, Brooklyn; secretary, Joseph 


Mueller, Brooklyn; treasurer, Julius 
Zink, New York. 


After reading a letter of invitation 


from the mayor and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buffalo, that city was chosen 
as the next convention city. The execu- 
tive committee will set the date later. 
MODEL BAKERY EXHIBIT 

{mong the many exhibits was a com- 
pletely equipped electrical bakery _in- 
stalled by the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., 
where daily bakings with demonstrations 
of the short method of dough making 
were made, in charge of Walter Schep- 
pelman, of the Fleischmann Co. The 
bakery was conducted under the auspices 
of the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers, and was in charge of 
Max Strasser, ably assisted by Sigmund 
Eller, president of the Bronx Master 
Bakers’ Association, 

John Jaburg, president, and Martin 
Miller, secretary and treasuer of the Ja- 


burg-Miller Co., with a score of sales- 
men were present to explain the ad- 
vantages of the modern appliances in- 
stalled by their firm, which included a 
flour sifting, elevating and blending out- 
fit, with hopper, scales, etc., dough mixer, 
rounder-up, molder, proofing 
s, cake mixer, roll divider, revolv- 
ing oven, etc., all in white enamel and 
mounted on casters, with drawings show- 
ing the general layout of a modern re- 
tail bakery from the time the raw ma- 
terials are received until the finished 
products pass to the bakery store. 


divider, 
cabinet 


NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ BOARD OF TRADE 

The New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade met Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 6, 
and after disposing of routine matters 
the election of officers took place. Presi- 
cent Metz spent some time on the nom- 


inat and election of trustees, as he is 
look forward to a year of activity and 
hard work and was desirous of having 
only those who could afford to devote 
their time to it. 

The election resulted as follows: presi- 


dent, Leonard Metz, Newark; vice presi- 
dent, Anton Muley, Paterson; secretary, 
Ado Lang, Newark; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Cordes, Jersey City. Trustees: Es- 
sex division, Edward Weyer and H. 
Schneider, Newark; Hudson division, J. 


S. Wagner and Albert Blum, Jersey 
City; Passaic division, John Roessler and 

\. Christian, Paterson; Mercer division, 
John Biles and F. Tilton, Trenton. 

L. C. Klitteng, the well-known Danish 
pastry baker, speaking on the art of 
making and handling pastry, aroused 
muc iterest, 

T. G. Ashbridge, of the Fleischmann 
Co., delivered an interesting talk on the 
“green and white” campaign for retail 
bakers, conducted by his firm in New 


Jersey and other places. 


RETAIL BAKERS OF EASTERN STATES 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of the 
East: n States was down for a meeting 
on Thursday morning, Oct. 7, but due to 
the in ibility to secure a representative at- 
tendance, the officers called the meeting 
off and turned it into an executive meet- 
Ing. The Boston bakers attending the 
convention were present at this meeting 
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and decided that the Master Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association of Boston and vi- 
cinity would join the Eastern States As- 
sociation and work hand in hand for the 
betterment of the retail trade. 

The following officers will continue in 
office for another year: president, Max 
Strasser, New York; first vice president, 
Leonhard Metz, Newark; second vice 
president, Joseph Schaefer, Philadelphia; 
secretary, William Cordes, Jersey City; 
treasurer, Martin Keidel, Brooklyn. 


THE BANQUET 


To the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers belongs the honor of hav- 
ing given the largest and most successful 
banquet ever attempted by any trade or- 
ganization, either state or national. Near- 
ly 1,000 men and women gathered around 
the tables, with provision on an elevated 
platform for the honor guests. It was an 
enthusiastic gathering, proud of the suc- 
cess the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers has attained during its 25 
years of existence. 

After the good things had been par- 
taken of, Past President A. J. Gunder- 
man, of New York, introduced Max 
Strasser, president of the organization, 
as toastmaster. 

Mr. Strasser expressed delight that the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth birthday 
of the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers had culminated in such a 
brilliant gathering. He asked the audi- 
ence to rise in memory of those members 
and officers who had passed away during 
the 25 years. 

Julius Fleischmann, the guest of honor 
of the evening, known the world over as 
the friend of the baker, read a most ex- 
cellent paper, saying in part: 

“What prevails in the baking industry 
prevails in almost every industry, but 
people are more sensitive about their 
daily bread. Do not become panicky— 
keep your feet on the ground. Flour 
that is being used today is gauged on the 
price of from $2.75 down to $1.95. Some 


few may be more fortunate than others. 
Be that as it may, this is no time for 
price cutting or of one man in the in- 
dustry trying to take advantage of the 
other because he has been a little more 
fortunate in his buying than his neigh- 
bor. Prices have not yet been stabilized. 
The conditions under which we are op- 
erating today are entirely new; some fig- 
ure One way and some another. The day 
for cheaper bread will surely arrive, but I 
do not believe it has arrived. I should 
say that cheapening the selling price of 
the product today would be an error that 
would reflect not only against the bread 
industry, but indirectly against the en- 
tire business of the country. 

“This country has passed through what 
I believe to be the crisis of the labor 
situation. I have heard it said that as 
times become harder and labor becomes 
more plentiful, the demands of labor are 
going to become less burdensome. This 
is the natural law of supply and demand, 
but the war has brought with it a new 
era and new conditions. Should a situa- 
tion arise—and we hope that it never 
will—where large bodies of men are out 
of employment we would reach another 
crisis, and if not properly handled it will 
mean a worse one than ever existed dur- 
ing the war. 

“The workmen of this country believe 
today—and I might properly say they are 
right—that the man who is willing to 
work should be given work, and if there 
is not enough work to go round for each 
man to be working eight hours a day, 
he will likely be working seven or six. 
That, however, is an unhealthy condition, 
and one which we hope we will not have 
to face. 

“We must learn to produce better than 
we are producing today. The production 
per capita must be put on a better basis 
than it is today. We have no combination 
of any men in any industry, nor have we 
a combination of men in this industry of 
sufficient power and influence to bring 
about as a whole, or as a body, any defi- 


nite result. The influence of an organiza- 
tion such as this is wide and far reach- 
ing, but, after all, it is the effort of the 
individual which counts. It counts with 
you in the production of better bread for 
the people, and through better bread a 
greater consumption of bread and more 
economical living. This is a wide and big 
patriotic movement, for bread is symboli- 
cal of economy and doing away with 
waste.” 

Long applause followed Mr. Fleisch- 
mann’s address, and in recognition of the 
oft-proved friendship he has shown for 
the bakers of New York state, and of the 
many acts of kindness which he has ex- 
tended to the association in bright and 
dark times, Mr. Strasser announced that 
Mr. Fleischmann had been made an hon- 
orary member of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers. As a 
tangible proof of the friendship existing 
between the bakers and Mr. Fleischmann, 
he was presented with a beautiful honor- 
ary membership certificate, modeled and 
cast in silver. 

Mr. Fleischmann was greatly moved by 
this material token of friendship from 
the men who are always nearest and dear- 
est to him. In a few well chosen words 
he thanked the New’ York State Associa- 
tion for the honor conferred upon him, 
and promised that the membership cer- 
tificate would ever have a prominent 
place in his office. 

The next speaker was _ ex-Senator 
George Cartwright, of California, who 
spoke on “Capital and Labor.” Mr. Cart- 
wright is the gentleman after whom the 
antitrust law of California has been 
named, and during his remarks stated 
that he was sorry he had ever framed 
and helped in passing such a law. Un- 
der the Cartwright law almost every 
large baker in Los Angeles was indicted, 
found guilty and fined a couple of years 
ago. 

ie. R. S. Copeland, health commission- 
er of New York City, whose official duties 
bring him constantly in contact with the 
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bakers, paid the New York state organi- 
zation a high compliment by giving it a 
clean bill of health. He said the places 
of business of its members were clean, 
sanitary and in most instances beyond 
reproach. 

Senator James Walker, who, through 
his official capacity in Albany, also has 
much to do with the baking industry, al- 
so paid the New York State Association 
a fine compliment, stating that to his 
knowledge it is the only trade organiza- 
tion which, of its own volition, has asked 
its legislature to put well defined re- 
strictions upon its trade, so that only the 
purest and most wholesome bread might 
reach the people. 

P. A. Hatting, assistant district attor- 
ney of Bronx County, urged the bakers 
to continue in their co-operation as a 
matter of selfprotection, for as a united 
body they were pretty sure at all times to 
secure those things most needed in their 
business. 

Albert Klopfer, editor of Bakers 
Weekly, was called upon by Mr. Strasser 
to tell of the battles he and the toast- 
master had had during years gone by. 
While Mr. Klopfer readily bore out the 
statement of Mr. Strasser as to the con- 
flict and differences of opinion they had 
had, he also spoke of the fine character 
of Mr. Strasser, whose fights were al- 
ways for the betterment of the organiza- 
tion for which he has labored so long and 
so faithfully. 

Ellwood Rabenold, counselor for the 
New York State Association, presented 
Mr. Strasser with a set of full dress links 
and buttons, studded with diamonds, as 
an appreciation from his friends. 

Justice Louis Wendel, who has recent- 
ly been elevated to the bench, said he was 
always glad to be with the bakers, and 
congratulated them on the achievement 
of their twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Counselor Henry Fluegelman also gave 
credit to those to whom credit was due, 
while Counselor Isador Buxbaum read a 
lengthy paper on “The State Association 
and Its Opportunities.” 


NOTES 


J. T. Doolin represented the Reciprocal 
Exchange, of Kansas City. 

C. B. Pitt, president International Co., 
Baltimore, registered at the convention. 

The New York State Association of 
Master Bakers has a membership of over 
1,300. 

Morris Frankel represented the Na- 
tional Association of the Jewish Baking 
Industry. 

H. J. Strohbach, of 197 Grand Street, 
New York, had an exhibit of coffee and 
hot water urns. 

William Woodhouse, Brooklyn, was the 
first president of the state body, and 
served two terms. 


L. A. Kinast, president of the Michi- 


gan Patent Peel Co., Detroit, attended 
his first state convention. 

F. A. Hollister not only conducts a 
successful bakery at Cortland, N. Y., but 
is also mayor of the town. 

A. A. Sutor, of the Advance Malt 
Products Co., was very much at home 
with the New York bakers, 

John G. Lapham announces his with- 
drawal from the Martha Washington 
Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Emil Braun, the bakery expert, was 
present, and announced that he will move 
back to Cincinnati about Jan. 1, 

J.J. Vogel and A. P. Pfeil looked aft- 
er the interests of the malt extract de- 
partment of the Pabst Brewing Co. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was a visitor at the convention. 

A. J. Will, vice president and manager 
of the August Maag Co., Baltimore, came 
up for a few days to meet his jobbers. 

Paul Born, one of the best known re- 
tail bakers of New Jersey, died at his 
country home in Kingston, N. Y., aged 54. 

The Ward Baking Co. will erect a 
modern bakery building adjoining its 
plant on Southern Boulevard, Bronx, 
N, Y. 

The Hatfield-Penfield Steel Co., of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, was represented by W. 
B. Holton, J. P. Penfield and S. H. 
Swart. 


E. G. Ekdal, Thompson Machinery 
Co., and W. F. Weimer, Triumph Mfg. 
Co., were out-of-town machinery men 
present. 


Among out-of-town bakers who attend- 
ed the convention were W. L. and E. J. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
with an exhibit of cleansing specialties, 
was represented by Arthur Kromer and 
G. E. Neuffer. 


Bakers attending the convention found 
much interest at the electrical show, which 
was being held at the same time at Grand 
Central Palace. 


Paul E. Franke, secretary of the Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill., looked 
in on the convention, and then took in 
the world series. 


William Steinmetz brought greetings 
from the German Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Germany, having visited them 
during the year. 


C. C. MacBurney represented the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., of Chicago, while 
C. J. Wedenhorn looked after the inter- 
ests of the Merrell-Soule Co. 


Sigmund Eller, president of the Bronx 
Master Bakers’ Association, returned 
home from Europe in time to take an 
active part in the convention. 


Installed by the Jaburg-Miller Co. and the Fleischmann Co. 


W. Meeske, of the National Almond 
Products Co., New York, has arrived at 
Hamburg, Germany, and writes that 
commerce is slowly increasing in that 
city. 

Jaburg Bros., New York, had an ex- 
hibit of krispie krust roll pans and bat- 
ter loaf bread pans in charge of J. S. 
Holahan, J. G. Barry and J. W. Rull- 
man. 

The Middleby Oven Co. exhibited the 
portable oven in the bake shop in con- 
nection with the convention. Its repre- 
sentatives were Robert and Harry Wil- 
liams. 

Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., representa- 
tives included John Jaburg, president, 
Martin Miller, secretary and treasurer, 
J. G. Rappold, H. E. Pfeiffer and E. 
Early. 7 

George P. Reuter, C. L. Waiscoat and 
E. D. Yerbury represented the Malt- 
Diastase Co. Mr. Reuter was seen pilot- 
ing a crowd of bakers to the baseball 
games. 

J. C. Schinkel, superintendent, and F. 
H. Baum, assistant superintendent, of 
the baking department of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City, 
were present. 

One of the interesting features of the 
labor union parade at Trenton, N. J., was 
a loaf of bread seven feet three inches 
long, baked by the members of Bakers’ 
Union No. 261. 

Harry Newcomb, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., visited the convention 
for a few minutes to meet his numerous 
friends, and then caught the next express 
train for Buffalo. 

B. J. Hirsch, vice president of Hirsch 
Bros. Co., Chicago, has moved to New 
York to take charge of the office there. 
He has taken up his residence at Wood- 
mere, Long Island. 

Walter F. Horton, formerly head bak- 
er for Brockelman Bros., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has started in business for him- 
self in the same city, and will conduct 
the Colonial bakery. 

The Anthony Baking Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is erecting a one story addition, 
57x119, to its plant on Caledonia Avenue, 
to cost about $35,000. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


At the Trenton, N. J., state fair, $75 


in gold prizes was won by women for the 
best eight loaves of bread on exhibit. 
The prizes were donated by J. N. Bar- 
ber, of Hill’s bakery, Trenton. 


New York has had the annual conven- 
, Brooklyn four, Buffalo 
three, Rochester three, Syracuse twice, 
and the following cities once: Bronx, 
Niagara Falls, Utica and Yonkers. 
Harry Tipton, treasurer of the Shults 
Bread Co., New York, is being showered 
with congratulations on his election to 
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the second vice presidency of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hugil, after spend- 
ing several months travelling in Switzer- 
land and Norway, have returned to Pal- 
mer, Mass., where they have resumed the 
management of their bakery in the Cary] 
Block. 

The Regent Bakery & Restaurant, Inc, 
has leased for a long term of years the 
eight story building at 25 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, the aggrepate 
rental for which will be more tnap 
$400,000. 

Theodore Toll has bought the building 
at Twentieth Street and Bergenline Ave. 
nue, Union, N. J., formerly occupied by 
Lohmann’s cafe, and will convert it into 
a bakery to be known as The Mocern 
Bake Shop. 


The Milford Baking Co., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., has erected a large garage to 
house its auto trucks. An office has been 
built on the second floor of the bakery, 
finished in white enamel and trimmed jn 
blue and gray. 


Charles E. Abbott, New York, for a 
number of years treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
and twice president of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers, was 
on the convention floor. 


Emile Frisch, president of the Ameri- 
can Bread Wrapper Co., Chicago, while 
in New York during the convention 
called on George S.:Ward, and handed 
him a subscription for $2,500 for the 
American Institute of Baking. 


A plot of land of 60,000 square feet 
has been bought at Long Island City, N. 
Y., by the Sawyer Biscuit Co., of Chica- 
go. A seven story factory, containing 
over 200,000 square feet, is to be erected 
on the site at a cost of over $1,000,000. 

Firms having exhibits at the electrical 
show in the Grand Central Palace: Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., New York; 
Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y; J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich; 
General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 

The Misses Janet Ulrich and Dorothy 
Williams, chemists in the laboratories of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York, flour merchants, were on the con- 
vention floor studying the various ex- 
hibits in connection with research work. 

The Williams Baking Co., 711 South 
Tenth Street, Newark, N. J., is making 
an addition to its plant, 50x125, two 
stories high, at a cost of $100,000. A re- 
arrangement of the interior of the plant 
will be made, and additional machinery 
installed. : 

W. D. Phillips, vice president and man- 
ager of the American Diamalt Co., Cin- 
cinnati, attended the convention and also 
took in the world series. The Diamalt 
representatives included S. W. Fiske, J. 
F. Kearney, Charles Wagenseil, L. Vogel, 
and W. Haertinger. 

Acting Mayor A. W. Kreinheder, of 
Buffalo, and the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, formally invited the organiza- 


tion to hold its 1921 convention in that 
city. The invitation was presented to 
the convention by A. G. Stegmeier, 4 
prominent baker of Buffalo. 

John Cureton, Greenville, S. C., Gus 


Geilfuss, Spartansburg, S. C., J. A. Win- 
kelman, Memphis, Tenn., Harry Craw- 
ford, Mobile, Ala., Tom Nugent, S«van- 
nah, Ga., and Paul Stern, Milwaukee, 
Wis., were prominent bakers in New 
York during the convention. 


A. J. Zampieri, the well known French 
baker of New York City, has returned 


from an extended European trip. While 
in Paris he thought of the nationa! con- 
vention being held at Atlantic City, and 
cabled the American Association of the 
Baking Industry his best wishes. 

Frank Meyer, who for many years has 
held the position of sales agent in Man- 


hattan for the Fleischmann Co., has een 
promoted to be a special representative 
of the company, with headquarters 2 70! 
Washington Street. His successor 4 
sales agent is W. H. Donnell, Jr. 


The Falk American Potato Flour (or 
poration was ably represented by ©. 
Vogel, general sales manager, Lee 
Rousch, demonstrator, Rudolph | ries, 
New York City manager, and Frederick 
Bohrmann. Mr. Fries was secretary of 
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October 27, 1920 


New York State Association from 
1905 to 1910. 

A. J. Versluys A. Pzn, of Rotterdam, 
Holland, where the firm conducts several 
large bakeries, arrived during convention 
week for a month’s stay in this country. 
He will make purchases of baking ma- 
chinery and also investigate flour condi- 
tions through the West prior to his re- 
turn home next month. 


Charles Speidel, of Buffalo, prominent 
paker and ex-president of the state asso- 
ciation, who has been mainly instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the organization of 
the Buffalo Bakers’ Purchasing Corpora- 
tion, will no doubt be elected general 
manager of the enterprise, thus adding 
new duties to his already numerous busi- 
ness ventures, 


Ww. J. Morris, Jr., Washburn-Crosby 
Co; W. W. Jones, the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; C. F. Yaeger, Seaboard Mill- 
ing Co; H. D. Yoder, vice president To- 
oak (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
Frank Knighton, Samuel Knighton & 
Son, were the flour men present. 


The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
included Wallace Cook, T. G. Ashbridge, 
W. Scheepelman, Frank Meyer, L. J. 
Baiter, G. W. Vollmer, Herman Minder- 
man, G. M. Cummings, M. Carlough, A. 
Bickel, George Leipold, L. W. Weiler, 
Henry Newark, William Brueckmann, 
Edward Walters, W. H. Donnell, Jr., 
Theodore Brennecke, F. L. Hussey, E. A. 
Tischer, A. J. Klein, J. J. Casey and J. 
J. Traynor. 

‘he price of refined sugar reached 
a new low mark for the present down- 
ward move when the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co. fixed a quotation at llc whole- 
sale. This follows the purchase of raw 
sugar by the company at 714c, which is 
also a new low quotation for the present 
downward movement. Other big refiners 
have not yet matched the low price of 
the Federal Co. The Arbuckle Co. re- 
fuses to make any quotation. It requests 
purchasers to make bids. 


C. E. Meade, ex-president of the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, and prominent Baltimore bak- 
er, entertained the executive committee 
of the Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at his country home at 
Gott Station, on the Washington, Balti- 
more & Annapolis Railroad, Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 7. An excellent lunch- 
eon was served the guests immediately 
on their arrival, followed with a chicken 


dinner in the evening. All the food served 
at the luncheon and dinner was raised on 
Mr. Meade’s farm. A heavy rain storm 
made it necessary for those going in 
automobiles to leave their cars at the 
farm and return by train. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





TAXING MOTOR TRUCKS 


A motor delivery truck used by a 
baker in delivering his products to his 
customers is not a “vehicle for hire or 
reward,” within the meaning of an ordi- 
nance imposing a license tax on such 
vehicles, holds the South Dakota supreme 
court in the late case of City of Sioux 
Falls vs. Collins, 178 N.W. 950. 

Defendant, a Sioux Falls baker, was 
convicted of violating an ordinance of 
this kind, but secured a reversal of the 
conviction on appeal. The higher court 
says: 

“It is not necessary to a determination 
of this case to go into a consideration of 
the powers of municipalities to regulate 
traffic on their streets. The ordinances 
under which this action is prosecuted do 
not purport to authorize the collection of 
a license fee for the operation of a 
motor truck, nor prescribe a penalty for 
the operation of such truck unless such 
truck is operated for hire or reward. In 
this case appellant was operating his 
motor truck for the sole purpose of de- 
livering the product of his bakery to his 
customers. e was not operating it for 
hire or reward. ‘For hire or reward,’ 
as used in these ordinances, means to 
transport passengers or the property of 
other persons than the owner or operator 
of such truck for a reward or stipend, 
to be paid by such passengers or the 
persons for whom such property is trans- 
ported to the person owning or operat- 


ing the truck.” 
A. L. H. Srnrezer. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Business with Bakers Good, Though High 
Priced Flour Still Being Used— 
Lower Sugar a Relief 


Sreatrie, Wasu., Oct. 22.—On the whole, 
business among bakers is good. The 
stronger trade resumption of last month 
continues, but with a tendency toward 
weaker prices, the drop in flour influenc- 
ing price conditions in spite of the fact 
that bakers generally are still baking high 
priced flour held over from the previous 
season. As greater percentages of new 
and cheaper flour go into the mix, the 
temptation to cut prices and increase 
business becomes stronger. Undoubtedly, 
before the end of the coming month, 
bread prices will reflect this tendency in 
a very material manner. Entrance of the 
new flour, which generally is of superior 
grade, has not greatly affected the qual- 
ity of output, bread being uniformly 
good in the whole territory. 

Stocks of last season’s flour are rapidl 
being depleted, especially among the small 
bakers. Large wholesalers have stocks 
or goods in transit to carry them well 
along to the close of the year. Heavier 
buying of this year’s flour prevails, but 
there is little evidence of a desire to con- 
tract in quantities. Bakers are also shop- 
ping around more than in previous years. 
Northern and northwestern mills, with 
slightly higher prices, are favorites in the 
buying. 

The decline in sugar and increased 
stocks in the hands of jobbers have great- 
ly relieved the situation out here, yet 
bakers are not inclined to stock up, look- 
ing to a further decrease in price. The 
quality is good as a whole, though most 
of the sugar on the coast is being im- 
ported from the islands, with a consider- 
able quantity of Java sugar on the mar- 
ket. Bakers who discontinued their 
sweet goods departments are again plan- 
ning to enter this branch of the business. 
Using pure sugar instead of sugar sub- 
stitutes is bettering the quality of the 
output, with a resultant increase in trade. 

Labor conditions continue quiet, with a 
slight surplus of available men. Mur- 
murings of demands to be pressed for 
better working conditions or more pay 
in certain localities seem to have died out 
temporarily, a condition which applies to 
driver-salesmen as well as journeymen 
bakers. 

The gasoline situation, which for sev- 
eral months has threatened trouble, has 
clarified, and bakers are plentifully sup- 
plied. 


PORTLAND BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Portland, Oregon, met recently and 
elected the following officers to serve the 
coming year: J. A. Wright, Log Cabin 
bakery, president; H. D. Anderson, 
Barker’s bakery, first vice president; An- 
drew Bastash, New York bakery, second 
vice president; Carl Stein, Stein’s bakery, 
third vice president; C. E. Foster, 
Haynes-Foster Baking Co., fourth vice 
president; H. F. Rittman, Log Cabin 
bakery, treasurer; Burt Holcomb, Port- 
land manager of the Fleischmann Co., 
secretary. The board of directors in- 
clude the following: W. B. Heusner, 
Royal Bakery & Confectionery; E. F. 
Davidson, Davidson Baking Co; E. 
Franz, U. S. bakery; V. G. Leach, Heus- 
ner Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

During the meeting the appointment 
of a field secretary with permanent offices 
in Portland was taken up, and a com- 
mittee appointed to find an office room 
for the purpose. The association would 
like to find a place large enough for its 
weekly meetings. A drive for larger 
membership is contemplated, and the new 
field secretary will act as a go-between 
for the association and prospective new 
members, 


NOTES 


Chester Goatley and Mrs. Goatley, of 
the Snowflake Baking Co., of San Diego, 
Cal., have returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion trip in the East. ‘ 

Theodore Van De Kamp, of Van De 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Los An- 
geles, is again at his desk after a month 
in the East. 

The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, for- 
merly owned by Yeager & Walters, has 
been sold to A. H. Benkendorf and S. W. 
Johnson, both old residents of Seattle. 


Mr. Benkendorf, for many years with the 
Chauncy Wright Corporation, Seattle, has 
been in charge of the office and financial 
end of the concern he has now purchased. 
Mr. Johnson has long been a_ business 
man of Seattle, not, | Be fh identified 
with the baking industry. The new con- 
cern is ideally fitted to carry on the busi- 
ness, which has been a great success in 
the past. Numerous improvements will 
be made in the plant and equipment. 

Ira Losey, who for some time has been 
in charge of the bakery department of 
the Northwestern Distributing Co., of 
Billings, Mont., is now superintendent of 
the Helena plant of the Eddy string of 
bakeries in Montana. 

The dissolution of partnership of the 
firm of O’Connell & Gallivan, Helena, 
Mont., has placed Eddy O’Connell in 
complete charge of the bakery end of 
the business, Mr. Gallivan taking over the 
restaurant department. Mr, O’Connell, 
who for several years has been actively in 
charge of the bakeries, is well equipped 
to forward that business. The concern 
owns bakeries at Helena and Great Falls, 
and plans opening several others in this 
state. Both plants now in operation are 
thoroughly modern, completely equipped 
with automatic machinery, and do an ex- 
cellent business. 

L. E. Rogers, formerly sales manager 
of the Home bakery, Butte, Mont., has 
accepted a position as demonstrator for 
the Fleischmann Co., with headquarters 
in the New England states. 

Articles of incorporation were filed re- 
cently by the National Baking Co., of 
Seattle. This concern is a reorganization 
of the Porter Baking Co., Republican 
Avenue and Third Street. G. G. Porter, 
head of the old concern, is president of 
the new company, and W. C. Hutchinson 
sales manager. The new corporation 
plans overhauling the old plant and in- 
stalling new equipment which will ma- 
terially increase the capacity. Antone E. 
Tutter will continue as superintendent. 

Work has been started by the Spokane 
(Wash.) Baking Co. on a large addition 
to its plant, which is planned to house a 
large travelling oven and an automatic 
outfit of make-up equipment. 

The Olympia, Wash., bakery plans 
moving its shop to a new: location in the 
downtown section of the city. The new 
bakery will be more completely equipped 
with both ovens and machinery. 

William Matthaei, of the Matthaei 
Bread Co., Tacoma, has returned from 
an extended vacation in the East, where 
he inspected a number of large baking 
plants and attended the national conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

H. F. Rittman, of the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, has returned from the 
East, where he attended the convention 
at Atlantic City. 

E. A. Fedderson has purchased the 
Eleventh Street bakery, Tacoma, from E. 
J. Gaffey. Mr. Fedderson, who for sev- 
eral months was in southern California 
for his health, for many years was pro- 
prietor of a bakery in the Public Mar- 
ket at Eleventh and K streets. 

Alfred and Frank Feger, Jr., are now 
in charge of the Snohomish, Wash., bak- 
ery. Frank Feger, Sr., has practically 
retired from the business. 

E. B. Arnold and R. F. Winsor have 
opened a new bakery in Sunnyside, Wash., 
which they call the City bakery. 

The Royal bakery, Elma, Wash., is now 
owned by R. Billeshaw. 

A new bakery building is being erected 
by the Cream Bread Co., of Seattle. 

The Buhl (Idaho) bakery has been 
reopened. L. C. Washburn is manager. 

Otto Busch has purchased the Silver- 
ton (Oregon) Bakery. E. H. Knoll, for- 
mer proprietor, died recently. 

William Zinch, Portland, has sold out 
to the Midway Baking Co. 

Caroline, the 10-year-old daughter of 
C. C. Protecter, of the Occidental bak- 
ery, Seattle, was injured by the dough 
mixing machine, recently, losing part of 
two fingers. 

The bakery operated by Vincent Har- 
rold, Tacoma, has been leased by R. 
Johnson, of Portland. 

Several master bakers of Portland, 
with Burt Holcomb, secretary, spent the 
latter part of August in Alsea County, 
Wash., deer hunting and fishing. A bar- 
becue was served Aug. 29. 

The Daylo bakery has been opened at 
822 Union Avenue, Portland, by J. B. 
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ete formerly with the Log Cabin 


ery. 

William Tlk has sold the Queen bakery, 
622 Alberta Street, Portland, to J. 
Deutchmann, who will conduct the busi- 
ness under the old name. The Queen 
bakery was established 40 years ago, and 
is a landmark of the East Side. 

Cakes and cookies are to be added to 
his output of doughnuts by V. William- 
son, 989 Division Street, Portland. 

A. Aneson has sold the Aneson bakery, 
on Grand Avenue near Morrison, Port- 
land, to A. Knudsen. 

Aug. 17 was the twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Ritt- 
man. Mr. Rittman founded the Log 
Cabin bakery, Portland, 17 years. ago, 
and until recently has given his entire 
attention to the baking game. 

Hoyt, “The Doughnut King,” Seattle, 
turns out 2,000 dozen doughnuts per day, 
which are sold both retail and wholesale. 

Since the burglary of his bakery last 
winter, B. C, Barnes, of the Barnes 
bakery, Seattle, has been scheming for 
something in the burglar-proof line. He 
has decided upon an automatic sprinkling 
system which will drench the burglar the 
moment he steps inside the door. 

Oakland, Cal., bakers have raised the 
price of bread to 12c and 1%c for 1-lb 
and 1¥%-lb loaves. There was opposition 
by the housewives’ league, which has sub- 
sided, as the bakers have shown they had 
been operating at a loss. 

At the August meeting of the San 
Francisco Retail Bakers’ Association an 
ordinance proposed and approved by the 
labor council, providing for Sunday clos- 
ing, was approved, with the provision 
that the ordinance also provide that all 
establishments having bakery goods be 
required to close. The bakers’ union re- 
quest that wages be raised $4 a week was 
discussed, but no action taken. It was 
decided the new city tax of $5 to cover 
the cost of bakery inspection was a just 
one. 

A decidedly strong demand for mince 
pies is anticipated during the holiday 
season in San Francisco and surrounding 
cities, owing to the amended federal 
liquor regulations, which will permit re- 
lease of brandy from bond. 

C. Barton, of the Victoria Pastry Co., 
San Francisco, attended the national 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J. Some 
new machinery is to be installed in the 
Victoria shop. 

Mrs. Albert Schubert has sold the 
Schubert bakery, 2253 Market Street, San 
Francisco, to Max Todd and John Arenz, 
who will remodel and improve it. 

Some new machinery has been installed 
in the Waxman bakery, 1080 McAllister 
Street, San Francisco. 

W. L. Brown, formerly of the Polly 
Ann bakery, Stockton, Cal., has bought 
the Star bakery, Vacaville. 

The California Bakery Co., Fillmore 
and Eddy streets, San Francisco, is mov- 
ing its offices to the ground floor, and its 
store room to the corner vacated by the 
United Cigar Stores Co. 

A four-barrel mixer has been installed 
by the Athens Baking Co., Eddy and Bu- 
chanan streets, San Francisco. 

G. W. Banzhaf, president of the Cali- 
fornia Bakers’ Association, with his wife 
and daughter, has returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation spent in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

B. Davidson has sold his bakery, 217 ~ 
Clement Street, San Francisco, to Frank 
Fink, who has changed the name to the 
Orange Blossom. 

The Long Beach (Cal.) Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has expressed sympathy for R. 
C. Kellogg, of the —— Baking Co., 
Long Beach, because of the recent death 
of Mrs. Kellogg. 

“Petifils,” oa Angeles, now bakes 
practically all its own output, having 
recently added the baking of rolls for its 
restaurant. 

With an eye to the future, the whole- 
sale and retail bakers’ associations of Los 
Angeles have indorsed the plan to issue 
city bonds for a large auditorium, and 
also for the construction of a coliseum 
at Exposition Park. They feel that in 
time the National Association of the 
Baking Industry will hold its annual con- 
vention in the City of Angels. 

Ralph’s Grocery & Baking Co. has 
opened a new store on Western Avenue, 
near the Hollywood district. 

Mrs. Juana Larronde died recently in 
Los Angeles. She was the mother of P. 








D. Larronde, of the Franco-American 
Baking Co. 

The Associated Secretaries of Southern 
California is a new organization, with 
William Francis Ireland, secretary and 
chairman of the Southern California 
Bakers’ Association, as a member. Secre- 
taries of various commercial organiza- 
tions of the district make up the mem- 
bership, meeting the first and third 
Thursdays of each month at noon to 
discuss matters of interest to all. 

Another Chatterton System bakery has 
been opened in Los Angeles at 249 South 
Western Avenue. David E. Cohen, the 
proprietor, plans opening a second store 
at West Seventh and Figueroa. 

H. W. Sears has purchased the Sin- 
cerity bakery, 1355 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

White trucks are being put in by the 
Franco-American bakery, Los Angeles, 
to replace horses. 

To show their appreciation of the serv- 
ices of their secretary, William F. Ire- 
land, the Southern California Master 
Bakers’ Association, at its meeting Aug. 
25, voted him a substantial increase in 
salary. 

The new Ambassador Hotel, Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, is installing new 
ovens. 

A new bakers’ publication entered the 
field Aug. 15, known as the Southern 
California Baker, to be issued semi- 
monthly. William F. Ireland, the secre- 
tary of the Southern California Master 
Bakers’ Association, is editor. It is said 
that the publication is not intended to 
compete with any of the established bak- 
ery magazines. 

In Oak Bay, B. C., the license law has 
been amended, requiring the payment of 
a $5 fee twice a year for all dealers in 
bread. 

The Momberg bakery, Caldwell, Idaho, 
has placed orders for new machinery. 

A bread wrapping machine has been 
installed in the Concrete (Wash.) Bak- 
ery. J. Barta is manager. 

A pastry department has been added 
by the Roth Grocery Co., Salem, Oregon. 

Rounseville & Eckert plan moving into 
their new concrete bakery at Cottonwood, 
Ariz., in the near future. Considerable 
new machinery has been ordered. 

Mr. Zenner is now manager of the 
King City (Cal.) Bakery & Grocery Co. 

Petition for dissolution has been filed 
by the Brietwieser Baking Co., San Jose, 
Cal. 

Adam Schott has sold his bakery in 
Jerome, Ariz., to H. Thorbeck. 

The Mountain Home (Idaho) Bakery 
recently installed some new machinery. 

The MacRae bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., will double its output upon com- 
pletion of installation of new machinery. 

C. T. Simms has sold his bakery at 
Laguna Beach, Cal., to A. Miller. 

he Kingman (Ariz.) Bakery is in- 
stalled in its new home on Fourth Street. 

G. A. Stonecypher has sold his bakery 
in Tucson, Ariz., to G. P. Myers and 
A. C. Jacobson. 

O. A. Hargrove has opened up a new 
Barker System bakery in Helena, Mont. 
J. Wendel, Jr., is in charge. 

Fire did considerable damage to the 
Spanish Fork (Utah) Bakery recently. 
* Partially insured. 

Lind, Wash., has a new shop called 
the Serve-Rite Bakery and Cafe. 

R. H. Rasmussen, Missoula, Mont., is 
remodeling and improving his bakery. 

Fire recently destroyed the bakery 
owned by W. H. Askew, Jr., Laton, Cal. 
Partially insured. 

The Chatterton bakery, Santa Clara, 
Cal., has discontinued. 

J. Dietrich has bought an interest in 
the Arcata (Cal.) Bakery from E. 
Schreiber. Improvements are contem- 
plated. 

The Ralston café, Moar, Utah, has in- 
stalled some bakers’ machinery, and will 
bake its own bread. 

The Lieb bakery, Albany, Oregon, has 
installed some new equipment. 

The Federal bakery, Bellingham, 
Wash., has been sold to J. D. Berry and 
F, E. Phillips, formerly of Seattle. 

The Yale (Oregon) Bakery recently 
installed a new dough mixer. 

The University bakery, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, is selling its output wholesale only. 

arry Korn is proprietor. 

The Seaside bakery, Bandon, Oregon, 
Paul Stephan, proprietor, has installed 
a new Thomson molder. 
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Cyrus H. Brooks has sold his interest 
in the Fowler (Cal.) Bakery to Elmer 
Bashford. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Petaluma, Cal., by O. C. Hornbuckle. 

For illegal possession of a barrel of 
wine, Peter Scandalis, a Greek baker of 
Marysville, Cal., was arrested recently. 

The Moss Rose bakery, Oakdale, Cal., 
has been sold to A. F. Berthold. A. T. 
Wood, former proprietor, will go to his 
ranch near Sonora. 

Otto Schinauer is now operating the 
National bakery, Monterey, Cal. 

The Bake-Rite Co., Modesto, Cal., has 
taken over the bakery on North Broad- 
way, Turlock, Cal. 

The Sunrise bakery, Spokane, has been 
sold to M. W. Phinney, of the El Dorado 
grocery. Improvements are contem- 
plated. 

Morton, Wash., is to have a new bakery 
operated by Mrs. Z, J. Josephian. 

The Vienna bakery, Puyallup, Wash., 
has been sold to G. Mankertz by H. 
Mescher. 

The Movius & Johnson bakery has 
opened for business in Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Theodore Van de Kamp, president of 
the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, is spending a two 
months’ vacation in the East, and at- 
tended the convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Atlantic City. 

Joseph F. Gemsch, of the Anchor bak- 
ery, Sacramento, attended the convention 
at Atlantic City, and while in the East 
called on old friends in New York and 
Washington. 

H. D. Anderson, of Barker’s bakery, 
Portland, with several friends, recently 
spent two weeks hunting in southern 
Oregon. 

C. G. Goatley, of the Snowflake Bak- 
ing Co., San Diego, Cal., and Mrs. Goat- 
ley, are in the East visiting Mrs. Goat- 
ley’s sister, having attended the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

Extensive improvements have been 
completed in the plant of the Franco- 
Superior Baking Co., San Diego, Cal. A 
new patent oven has been added to its 
battery, and a second floor built on the 
new wing of the building to house the 
dough room and give additional flour 
storage space; also an addition was 
built on the rear of the main building, 
in which are lockers for the drivers and 
shipping department employees. A com- 
plete American automatic outfit of 
bread make-up machinery was installed, 
with a new mixer and automatic flour 
handling machinery in the dough room. 
The capacity of the plant has been more 
than doubled and is now one of the most 
complete and efficient in southern Cali- 
fornia. Murio Fornaca is president and 
manager. 

Portland was represented at the na- 
tional convention in Atlantic City by H. 
F, Rittman, president of the Oregon 
Master Bakers’ Association, who will 
visit several of the large wholesale bak- 
eries in the East before returning home. 
Recently the Log Cabin bakery, of which 
he is president, completed installation of 
a large travelling oven. 

William Matthaei, of the Matthaei 
Bread Co., Tacoma, represented the 
Washington Association of Master Bak- 
ers at the recent convention. 

Irving Heusner, for several years as- 
sociated with his father in the Heusner 
Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash., hzs gone 
east to take an extensive course in bak- 
ing technology. Mr. Heusner expects to 
spend a number of months investigating 
baking conditions in the East, and study- 
ing the theoretical end of bread making. 
i attended the convention at Atlantic 

ity. 

The Seattle Baking Co. has completed 
rebuilding and rearranging the front 
Lo of its plant, the change being neces- 

sary because of the need of more room in 
the business end of the concern. Larger 
and more commodious offices are now on 
the ground floor, including private of- 
fices for the management. On the mezza- 
nine floor formerly occupied by the offi- 
cials, an assembly and lounging room is 
provided for drivers, with a private of- 
fice for the superintendent of deliveries. 
The new arrangement greatly relieves the 
congestion. 

William Sick, of the Southern Califor- 
nia Baking Co., San Diego, Cal., attended 
the national convention at Atlantic City, 


and will visit friends and relatives in 
Cleveland and Chicago before returning 
home. 

Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bak- 
ers’ eng? Baker, Oregon, accompanied 
by Mrs. Harrison and their son Robert, 
spent the early part of the month in 
Portland and Seaside, Oregon, and 
Seattle. 

Frank Rueth, ex-president of the 
Washington Association of the Baking 
Industry, is spending several weeks in 
the East looking over retail baking con- 
ditions. Mr. Rueth recently disposed of 
his retail bakery in Seattle, and is taking 
a well earned vacation after 20 years of 
continuous service in the business. He 
attended the convention of the American 
Association in Atlantic City. 

Sanderson’s bakery, Port Angeles, 
Wash., is having plans made for install- 
ing bread handling machinery at an early 
date. The capacity of the plant will be 
materially increased. 

In the reorganization of the Heusner 
Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash., V. G. 
Leach has taken over the general man- 
agement of the business, made necessary 
by the absence of Irving Heusner, who 
has gone east to take an extended course 
in bakery management. Mr. Leach has 
been identified with the baking trade in 
Oregon for a number of years. 

H. W. Sterling, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co., accompanied by Mrs. Ster- 
ling, left the middle of the month to 
attend the opening of the new American 
factory in St. Louis. While in the East 
he attended the convention at Atlantic 
City. 

W. E. Todd, of Todd’s steam bakery, 
Gastoria, Wash., attended the national 
convention in Atlantic City. 

The Southern California Wholesale 
and Retail Bakers’ Association was rep- 
resented at the Atlantic City convention 
by William Francis Ireland, of Los An- 
geles. 

While visiting in the East, W. E. 
Hutchinson, of the National Bakery Co., 
Seattle, attended the convention at At- 
lantic City. 

Lew H. Rogers, of the Home Baking 
Co., Butte, Mont., with Mrs. Rogers, is 
visiting in the Atlantic Coast states. 
While in Atlantic City they attended the 
national convention. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 


A number of improvements to the 
sales room have been made by T. W. 
Walters, owner of the Ideal bakery, Elsi- 
nore. 

Charles Becker has opened a modern 
bakery in his own building on Broadway, 
El Segunda. 

Bonzales Bros. have opened a bakery 
in the Holsten Building, Fairfield. 

Roy Switzer has sold his bakery at 
Fort Bragg to Alfred and Harold Bain- 
bridge. 

J. G. Moodey has sold his bakery at 
1038 Broadway, Fresno, to Paul Gruber 
and Alwyn Brandt. 

W. F. Wade, formerly of Monterey 
and Stockton, has bought the Polyana 
bread shop, Hollister, from Mrs. Sadie 
Mayfield. 

The Yuba board of supervisors, at 
Marysville, has passed an _ ordinance 
regulating the weight of bread sold with- 
in the county. The standard weight of 
every small loaf must be 16 oz six hours 
after baking, and every large loaf must 
weigh 24 oz. The ordinance became ef- 
fective immediately. 

The Jones & Wilson Co., Los Angeles, 
has opened a bakery in San Bernardino. 

E. J. Harron has purchased the inter- 
est of A. M. Melloe in the Walnut Ave- 
nue bakery, Santa Cruz. Mr. Melloe will 
devote his time to the S. & M. bakery. 

The Peerless bakery has been opened 
at San Jacinto by W. H. Allen and Paul 
Clark. 

Two ovens have been added by the 
American bakery, Santa Maria. 

D. Daviscourt, formerly of Missoula, 
Mont., has purchased the Rogers bakery 
at Centralia. Mr. Rogers and family are 
expected to make an extended visit in 
London. 

J. D. Foster will install electric ovens 
in his bakery at Elma. 

The Bainville bakery, Bainville, was 
burned recently. 

F. B. Wilson, recently superintendent 
of the Holsum bakery, Los Angeles, has 
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bought the Burbank bakery, Burbank, 
from Irwin Lenz. 

A new plant, known as Moore’s bakery, 
has opened in the New City Market 
Building, Calexico. 

Harding & Burkett have opened the 
Home bakery, at Corona. 

Mrs. Cherry has opened a bakery at 
138 West D Street, Coalinga. 


ARIZONA 

Employees of the Quality bakery, 
Miami, recently enjoyed a Picnic at 
Wheatfield as the guests of “Quality 
Jack,” proprietor of the business. 

F red Luersenhas has sold the Holbrook 
(Ariz.) bakery to Emil Berling. Mr, 
Berling operated a bakery for 10 years 
at Roswell, N. M. 

The Federal bakery, Prescott, has 
opened again for business under the 
management of Henry N. Coleman. His 
wife and daughter are assisting him. 

The new Vance bakery, in the Dorris 
Building, Phoenix, recently was threat- 
ened by fire. The greatest damage was 
incurred in the soaking of part of a 
$12,000 stock of flour. The bakery was 
partially protected by insurance. 

Articles of co-partnership have |een 
filed at Phoenix by W. H. Swope and 
Eddie Krause, who have established the 
Ramona doughnut shop and bakery. 


R. C. Mason. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS MEET 


Sixteenth Annual Convention at Appleton 
Will Work with Retail Bakers to Estab- 
lish Pastry School—Re-elect Old Officers 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 





was held at the Appleton Hotel, Apple- 
ton, on Sept. 28-29. The number present 
was a surprise to the officers. They had 


figured on a small attendance, due to the 
shortage of labor, but the registration of 
bakers was large. Milwaukee was not 
represented in large numbers, but mem- 
bers from other parts of the state re- 
sponded splendidly, and all meetings 
were well attended. Nineteen new mem- 
bers and three associate members were 
secured during the meeting. 

Joseph Poehlmann, president, of Mil- 
waukee, opened the convention. District 
Attorney I’. V. Heinemann welcomed the 
bakers on behalf of the mayor, who was 
unable to be present. The secretary read 
a letter from L. H. Day, secretary of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
stating that the “Neighborhood Bakers’ 
Bulletin” is to be published again, and 
requesting the state associations to assist 
the national association in forming an 
emergency or guaranty fund to put the 
bulletin on a sound basis. The associa- 
tion pledged $500. 

It also was decided to co-operate with 
the Retail Bakers’ Association in raising 
$40,000 for the purpose of establishing 
a cake and pastry school at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, and the associa- 
tion pledged $200 per year for the next 
five years. 

Mr. Paine, of the Fleischmann Co., 
read an interesting paper on advertising, 
and Gustave Keller, postmaster at Ap- 
pleton, spoke on the value of organiza- 
tion. 

Twenty-eight automobiles took the 
delegates and ladies to Menasha, whire 
the guests inspected the paper mills, and 
printing and waxing plants of the Me- 
nasha Printing & Carton Co. Later they 
were taken to the Terrace Gardens, 
where a splendid dinner was served, fol- 
lowed with dancing. 

The following officers were elected: 
Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, _presi- 
dent; C. L. Sorenson, Racine, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee, sec- 
retary ; J. T. Fischer, North Milwaukee, 
treasurer. Directors: Albert Holl, Mil- 
waukee; P. H. Norregaard, Kenosha; R. 
P. Hanson, Oshkosh,—and the officers. 

Racine was chosen for the 1921 con- 
vention. 





Finland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Finland, by calendar 
years (no figures available for 1918, 1917 oF 
1916), in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
BR oa: 5-a% 276 27,592 8,681 5,534 
Seiad xox 306 24,133 10,505 5,295 
eee 196 22,000 10,000 5,000 
eee 196 18,678 11,291 4,047 
Tr ee 130 22,924 10,289 5,414 
ree 130 26,618 12,344 6,754 
eee 125 22,642 10,153 6,631 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SIFTING THE DICTIONARY 





Some Observations on the Origin of Words, Phrases and Customs in the 
Baking Industry 


By A. L. H. Street 


Travelling through the dry pages of 
dictionaries and: books on etymology may 
be likened to a journey through a desert, 
in the respect that oases are to be met 
here and there, as well as by treating 
the many comparatively uninteresting 
pages as so many miles of monotonous 
stretches of sand. 

In this article we attempt to give the 
‘a view of some of the oases that 


reac 
ker can find in books which under- 


the | 


take to furnish him with information 
concerning the source of many words 
that have interesting history hidden be- 
hind their common-place fronts. 

For instance, we wonder whether Mr. 
Baxter, baker, knows that his occupation 
is indicated by his surname, and that, 
giving it its original significance, his 


name is really Mr. Female Baker. If 
not, let him view the following twig of 


his family tree in the Universal Dic- 
tionary: 

“Baxter. Old form of baker; original- 
ly a female baker. . . . In the sixteenth 
century backstress, a double feminine, 
came into use for a short time.’ The 
word appears in an old Scottish proverb: 
“Ye breed of baxters, ye loo [love] your 
neighbour’s browst [brew] better than 
your ain batch.’ The word “bakester,” 
like “baxter,” originally signified a fe- 
male baker, but later was used in both 
masculine and feminine senses. It is said 
to be obsolete in England, but still in 
use in parts of Scotland. It is interest- 
ing to note what an easy stepping-stone 
this word makes between “baxter” and 
“baker.” 

There is still authority for using the 
word “bakeress” to designate those of the 
gentler sex who take the dough out of 


domesticity and put it into the commer- 
cial baking domain. 

In the same dictionary paragraph that 
us that a “baker” is “one whose 
occupation is to bake bread, biscuits, 
ke.” we learn that the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent is, “baecere”; the Icelandic, 
“bakari”; the Swedish, “bagare”; the 
Danish, “bagar”’; the Dutch, “bakker”; 
and the German, “bicker.” We there- 
fore assume that Messrs. Baxter, Baker 
and Becker all in common owe their 
surnames to the ancient occupation of 
baking. 

An obsolescent form of the word “bak- 
en,” as a synonym for the verb, “bake,” 
appears in the biblical passage: “. . . a 
cake baken on the coals (1 Kings xix: 6). 

Our lexicographer tells us that the 
terms “baker-foot” and “baker-legged” 
are rare or obsolete expressions, respec- 
tively signifying “a foot like that of a 
baker, by which was meant a badly-shaped 
or distorted foot,” and “having legs like 
those of a baker, by which was meant 
legs bending forward at the knees.” But, 
although the same dictionary shows, by 
implication, that the present-day baker 
has just as well-formed feet and legs as 


advises 


any one else, it still regards him as sub- 
ject to a particular variety of itch, known 
as “baker’s itch”—‘“a disease, a species 
of tetter, . found on the backs of 
the hands of bakers and cooks, and arises 


partly from exposure to the heat of the 


fire, and partly from the irritation pro- 
duced by the continued contact of flour.” 
However, dictionaries, as well as doctors, 
seem to disagree; for the latest edition 


of Webster shows that “baker’s itch” is a 
mere rash “caused by the irritating prop- 
erties of yeast.” 

Closely related in etymology to some 
of the words above mentioned is “back- 
stone” or “bakestone,” familiar to those 
who have lived in England. It seems 
that, originally, it was applied to the 
heated stone or iron on which oat cake 
was baked by residents of Scotland and 
northern England. But use of the terms 
appears to have spread throughout the 
island. At least, when the writer of this 
article was a school-boy in Swansea, 
Wales, in the eighties, backstones or bake- 
stones were in common use. We remem- 
ber it having been related of a baker in 
one of the suburbs of that city that, he 


having broken his old bakestone, some 
connection was sought to be traced be- 
tween the fact that the same morning 
that he marketed loaves of bread bearing 
such inscriptions on their bottoms as 
“Here Lies,’ “Mary Ann,” “Born May 
13, 17—,”and “Died June 14, 18—,” etc., a 
tombstone was missed from the old ceme- 
tery up on the hill back of Plas Marl. 

Edwards, in his “Words, Facts and 
Phrases,” gives this interesting account 
of “pumpernickel”: 

“Pumpernickel is the rye bread used 
by the Westphalian peasants, which in 
some other parts of Germany is consid- 
ered a great delicacy. The loaves are 
sometimes 60 lbs in weight. The name 
is said to have originated in the saying of 
a French cavalry soldier, who rejected 
the bread with disgust, saying it was only 
‘bon pour Nicolas,’ that is, fit or good 
for Nicholas, his horse.” 

The modern biscuit is not true to its 
name, excepting when it has been at 
least warmed over a second time, for the 
name is a compound of the French words, 
“bis” (twice) and “cuit” (baked), Curi- 
ously enough, then, the biscuit and zwie- 
bach mean the same thing to the etymolo- 
gist, if not to his palate. 

Just as a now obsolete liquid refresh- 
ment “made Milwaukee famous,” an Eng- 
lish city is more widely known by reason 
of the ancient “Banbury cakes.” The 
following extract from “A Treatise of 
Melancholy, by T. Bright, Doctor of 
Physics, 1586,” may be attributable to a 
case of chronic indigestion presumably 
suffered by the doctor, rather than to any 
general unwholesomeness of the product 
of his contemporary bakers: 

“Sodden wheate is a grosse and melan- 
cholicke nourishment, and bread, espe- 
ciallie of the fine flower unleavened: of 
this sort are bagge-puddings, or panne 
puddings made with flower, frittars, 
pancakes, such as we calle Banberrie 
Cakes, and those great ones confected 
with butere, egges, etc., used at wed- 
dings; and howsoever it be prepared rye 
and bread made thereof carrieth with itte 
plentie of melancholie.” 

We were not a little surprised to learn 
that the cracknel is one of the things un- 
der the sun that is not new. The antiq- 
uity of its name, as indicating a light, 
crisp biscuit, curved or hollowed in shape, 
is indicated by the following reference in 
an old “cronycle”: “A lytle cake in the 
maner of a crakenell or bysket.” 

The source of the phrase, “baker’s doz- 
en,” is thus attributed by Dr. Brewer in 
his “Dictionary of Phrase and Fable”: 
“When a heavy penalty was inflicted for 
short weight, bakers used to give a sur- 
plus of loaves, called the ‘inbread,’ to 
avoid all risk of incurring the fine.” 

Of the words, “bread,” “loaf,” and 
“bread-stuffs,” Edwards says, in “Words, 
Facts and Phrases”: 

“Verstegen has: ‘Laf or Hlaf, for so 
was it most written, was with our An- 
cestors their most usual name for bread, 
though they had also the word “breod.”’ 
—Restitution, &c. edit. 1655, p. 178. It 
has been estimated that the average con- 
sumption of bread by Englishmen is one 
pound. The average for Frenchmen is 
estimated at 214 pounds. . . . The price 
of the quartern loaf was 434d in 1745, 
which is the lowest within the last 150 
years. It was 2214d in 1800, and 211,d in 
1812, which are the highest prices record- 
ed within the same period... . 

“Breadstuffs. The Americans do not 
use the word ‘corn’ as a general name 
for all kinds of grain, but confine it ex- 
clusively to Indian corn or maize. Hence 
they have adopted the term ‘breadstuffs’ 
for wheat, meal, flour, &c. The word 
arose soon after the acknowledgment of 

erican independence. ‘The eailiest 
known instance of its being used official- 
ly is in a ‘Report of the Secretary of 
State on Commercial Restrictions’ 
(Washington, Dec, 16, 1793).” 

That bread far antedates its name is 
shown by the statement in the Universal 
Dictionary: “The art of baking bread is 


very ancient. It was known to the Egyp- 
tians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and other nations. In England, 
bread was made with yeast in 1634. Ma- 
chinery was used in its production in 
1858. Aérated bread was made in 1859, 
having been in use some years earlier in 
the United States.” 

Interesting facts attach themselves to 
the baker’s bread basket. In Anglo- 
Saxon times it was known as a “bread- 
lepe,” “lepe” being the word basket. 
Edwards enlightens us further: 

“Pannier, from the Latin panis, bread. 
Originally, baskets suspended on each 
side of a horse in which bread was car- 
ried for the supply of armies in the 
field. Panyer Alley, in London, was so 
named from its being the standing-place 
for bakers with their panniers, when 
bread was sold in markets only, and there 
were no bakers’ shops. In this alley there 
is a stone figure of a boy sitting on a 
basket. The pedestal is dated 1688, and 
has the following inscription: 

“*When you have sought 
The cities round, 
Yet still this is 
The highest ground.’ 

“In the Illustrated London News, Dec. 
13, 1856, it is said: ‘A baker’s boy seated 
on his panyer, or bread-basket (from 
panis, bread), indicates the site of the 
old market of the Stratford bakers, held 
in St. Marton’s-le-Grand as early as the 
fourteenth century. A sign of the pan- 
yer, whether of the baker himself or his 
basket, appears to have existed in Stow’s 
time.’ 

“Hamper. Bailey derives this word 
from hand-pannier, that is, a basket to 
be carried by hand. . . . Although mod- 
ern dictionary-writers have rejected this 
etymon, there is great probability that 
Bailey was right.” 

The great antiquity of pannier is in- 
dicated in the statement in the Universal 
Dictionary that “the ancient Egyptian 
paintings show asses with panniers full 
of children.” 

Etymologists do not agree as to whence 
comes the word “pie.” One plausible ex- 
planation is that it is a contraction of 
pastie, originating in the old custom of 
abbreviating words by writing the first 
letter or so, followed by the last letter 
or so in smaller script or type somewhat 
elevated. Under this custom “pastie” 
was written “pie.” Another possible 
source of the word lies in the old Gaelic 
equivalent, “pighe.” 

Equally interesting is the history of 
“humble pie,’ as vouched for by Ed- 
wards: 

“Humble pie is properly umble pie. 
The umbles of a deer correspond to the 
giblets of a goose. The venison pasty in 
feudal times was reserved for the lord 
and his principal guests. For those who 
sat ‘below the salt, pies were made of 
the inferior portions, and these were 
called ‘umble pies.’ Hence to eat ‘umble 
pie’ was to occupy an inferior position.” 

In turn, the expression “below the salt” 
calls for explanation. It is said that the 
position above or below the salt denoted 
the rank or estimation of guests at a 
dinner table. At the ancient long dinner 
table a large salt-holder was placed in 
the middle. Those sitting at the upper 
end, being “above the salt,” were the su- 
perior guests; the others, or inferiors, 
were “below the salt.” 

Buns, by which is meant the variety 
bought at bakeries rather than those ob- 
solescent ones that were purchased at 
bars, owe their name to the original sig- 
nification of anything round, thick, 
lumpy. So, etymologically, buns, bun- 
ions, bungs, bunches and bundles are all 
first cousins, and, strangely enough, the 
slang expressions for intoxication, “buns” 
and “bundles,” are from the same origin, 
etymologically, as well as liquidly, speak- 
ing. 

The first known mention of buns,” 
says Edwards, “is in a comedy by Knares- 
by, called ‘Cupid’s Mask,’ which was first 
acted in 1676. The cross upon what are 
called hot-cross buns is a symbol of 
Christ, and the practice of so marking 
the buns is probabiy derived from the 
bread of the Eucharist used in the Greek 
Church, which is impressed with the 
Greek cross. It is worthy of note that it 
is the form of the Greek cross which is 
impressed on the English buns; the Latin 
cross is never used.” 

The word “cake” seems to have been 
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derived from the Icelandic or Swedish 
“kaka,” the Danish “kaga,” or the Dutch 
“koek,” rather than from the German 
“kuchen.” Use of the word as signify- 
ing a small mass of dough baked is ex- 
emplified in the passage in the Bible: 
“Ye shall offer up a take of the first of 
your dough for an heave offering.” 
(Numbers, xv: 20.) 

The smoking chimney of a modern 
bakery may seem prosaic enough, but it 
has interesting ancestry. Of it Edwards 
says: 

“It seems to be generally thought that 
the chimney, in its present sense of a 
funnel from the fireplace or hearth to 
the roof of a building, was unknown to 
the ancients. The writer has, however, in 
his possession, a photograph of the 
‘Maison de Boulanger’ [bakery] at Pom- 
peii, in which a chimney from the mouth 
of the oven to the height of the external 
walls is distinctly visible. The earliest 
form of chimney.in England is seen in 
the ruins of Rochester Castle, where 
there are fireplaces to each apartment, 
from which chimneys are carried up in 
the thickness of the wall, a few feet 
above the fireplace, where they terminate 
in horizontal openings through the outer 
wall.” 

Flour is not as dry in its etymology 
as it is in substance. It, like the word 
“flower,” comes from the French “fleur,” 
and once the ground product of grain 
was known as “flower.” Arbuthnot long 
ago observed: “The flowers of grain, 
mixed with water, will make a sort of 
glue.” And it is said that the French 
still say “fleur de farine”—flowers or 
blossom of meal. “Flour” is mentioned 
by Pope in his classic on Homer’s “Odys- 
sey”: “Then studious she prepares the 
choicest flour.” 





EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The first fall meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association of Washington, 
D. C., was held Wednesday evening, Oct. 
13. There was a good attendance, with 
all officers present. 

President Albert Schulteis expressed 
his pleasure at seeing so many present 
after the summer vacation, and said he 
hoped that the members will continue to 
turn out in large numbers during the fall 
and winter. He then outlined a number 
of matters that will be taken up by the 
association and discussed at future meet- 
ings. 

It has been several years since Wash- 
ington bakers turned out in such large 
numbers as they did at the recent na- 
tional meeting at Atlantic City. Those 
who were present told of the wonderful 
things they saw and heard, and the bene- 
fits they had received by going to this 
convention. 

The new zoning law, which went into 
effect Sept. 1, was discussed, and it was 
brought out that only by a thoroughly 
established organization were the bakers 
of the District of Columbia able to ac- 
complish anything at the hearings on 
this law. Those located in Zone No. 1 
were seriously affected by the rules and 
regulations. They were forbidden to 
make future expansion, and were seri- 
ously handicapped in conducting their 
business. By being able to appear be- 
fore the commission on hearings on the 
law in a body, they had the wording of 
Zone No. 1, affecting bakeries, so 
changed that, by the agreement of 75 per 
cent of the property holders in that zone, 
they could continue in business and make 
the necessary enlargements to their 
plants if their business warranted it. 





SUGAR KEPT IN STORAGE 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Oct. 23.—Several 
carloads of sugar are in Indianapolis, 
stored in warehouses and temporarily out 
of the market because of the recent 
crash in prices. The sugar has been sold 
under contract by refiners to local job- 
bers at high prices which prevailed sev- 
eral weeks ago. Some of them, because 
of the drop, are unable to take the sugar, 
and until negotiations between the two 
classes of the trade, now under way, are 
completed, the sugar will not be released, 
it is said. 

As a result of the situation a large 
quantity of sugar has been tied u 
throughout this part of the country, and, 
in the meantime, bakers and others de- 
pending on quick purchases are able to 
buy from only a few sources. 

Epwaagp H. Ziecner. 
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THE WORK OF THE ALLIED TRADES 


(Centinued frem page 422.) 


Boner-Case Co., Inc., Chicago: Natural 
brand skimmed milk powder, egg pow- 
der and condensed milk. Representa- 
tives, O. M. Boner, H. E. Case. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, New 
York: Humidifying equipment in actual 
operation. Representatives, J, E. Boll- 
ing, F. P. Anderson. 

Carter-Rice & Co., machine division, 
Nashua, N. H: Sevigne improved bread 
wrapping machine in operation. Repre- 
sentatives, H. A. Sevigne, president, F. 
J. Sevigne, F. A. Gordon, Frank Arnold. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago: 
samples of printed roll and sheet bread 
wrappers, both selfsealing and dry 
waxed. Representatives, Andrew Christ, 
president, R. C. Constantine, vice presi- 
dent, W. Read, H. W. Conditt. f 

Century Machine Co., Cincinnati: 
Dough mixers, molders, giant cake mix- 
ers, flour outfits, tempering tanks, both 
singly and in combination. Also mixers 
for bakeries, hotel and restaurant kitch- 
ens; cookie dropper and rounder. Rep- 
resentatives, Paul Esselborn, president, 
Fred Wagner, Frank Goulett, F. W. 
Schimanski, 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill: 
Flour handling equipment, showing vari- 
able feed blending bins, automatic scale 
and hopper, operated by a monitor re- 
mote control, making the system auto- 
matic throughout; 2-bbl dough mixer, 
long loaf molding machine, equipped with 
roller bearings. Representatives, W. E. 
Fay, president, H. R. Bachman, D. R. 
McLean. 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago: Rotary 
pie machine, pie crust roller, pie rimmer, 
cherry pitter and power strainer. Rep- 
resentatives, D. W. Smith, president, F. 
W. Church, secretary and treasurer. 

Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa: 
Powdered buttermilk. Representatives, 
A. P. Gray, H. O. Grimes. 

Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio: Salt. 
Representative, J. C. Barr. 

Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia: 
Electric trucks. Representative, A. 
Parkhurst. 

J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati: Acme type 
gluten developing dough mixer, 5-bbl ca- 
pacity; 400-lb capacity two speed rub- 
bing and creaming machine for cake 
work; Queen City wire cutting cake ma- 
chine for the manufacture of cookies; 
two-pocket dough divider; molder. Pho- 
tographs were shown of bakery installa- 
tions and of a new automatic proofer 
and rounder the company is putting on 
the market. Representatives, R. M. Tem- 
ple, E. J. Melson, R. W. Wallace, Otto 
Digle, Robert Laborn, E. S. Mason, W. 
G. Kirchoff, F. E. Bonney, Miss Fanny 
Stewart. 

Dry Milk Co., New York: Milk prod- 
ucts and Krystalak, with demonstra- 


tions. Representatives, H. W. Walker, 
sales manager, William Dulson, Richard 
Baxter, E. B. Fardy, J. P. Kindeling, U. 
Rockhill. 


Duhrkop Oven Co., New York: Draw- 
ings, photographs of ovens. Representa- 
tives, Joseph Emley, manager, H. L. Cal- 
hoon, Theodore Harbeck. 

William Hood Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis: Photographs of the Insti- 
tute, baking department, charts, etc. 
Representatives, C. A. Prosser, J. C. 
Summers. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y: Six- 
pocket automatic divider, motor drive, 
roll dough. divider, two types. Repre- 
sentatives, J. M. Van Houten, C. F. Get- 
ler, F. O. Johnson, H. E. Post. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
Booth arranged for the reception of 
bakers. Representatives, J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager, E. P. Mitchell, 
Kenneth Cherry, G. C. Davis, Louis 
Brenneke, Samuel Wagner, C. F. Hill- 
eags. 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago: Electrical appliances. Representa- 
tives, S. Halle, W. J. Reilly, C. P. My- 
rick, B. S. Crosby. 

Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati: Labo- 
ratory baking equipment, demonstrating 
baking tests with the use of Baykade. 
Representatives, A. N. Apple, sales man- 
ager, E. O. Dayton, E. J. Loyd, C. R. 
Christenson, C. G. Fallaw. 

John Eisenhardt, San _ Francisco: 
Charts, drawings, and photographs of 


ovens. Representatives, Mrs. Rose Roll- 
hauser and Miss Gertrude Cavanaugh. 

F. M. Elkington, Chicago: Informa- 
tion to expedite shipments. Representa- 
tive, F, M. Elkington. 

Ever Ready Machine Co., Philadelphia: 
Carton sealing machine, cake cutting ma- 
chine, cake icing machine, cake batter 
scaling machine, roll dividing machine, 
pan greasing machine and raisin clean- 
ing and steaming machine. Representa- 
tives, W. J. Friehofer, president, J. R. 
Litty, vice president, L. Guest, B. Lon- 
don, A. A. Baldwin, K. Kulple, John 
Keyer, Richard Clegg, John Rihl, Miss 
Dorothy Dixon. 

H. Ebel Co., Philadelphia: Pans and 
woodenware. Representatives, H. Ebel, 
G. W. Robbins, Charles Gasper. 

Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa: Potato flour, shown 
in various manufacturing stages. Demon- 
strations showing difference between po- 
tato starch, raw potato flour and cooked 
mashed potatoes. Practical baking dem- 
onstrations. A character dressed up to 
represent Uncle Sam and a large potato 
were attractive features of the exhibit. 
Representatives, I. S. Simon, general 
manager, O. J. Vogel, sales manager, W. 
F. Slagle, Rudolph Fries, Fred Bohr- 
man, J. E. Roush, Lee Roush. Dr. C. E. 
Mangle, Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
also was at the booth for a day. 

T. A. Faulds Co., Inc., Boston: Flavor 
oil, package cakes, pound and sponge 
cakes made from Flavor Oil and Kake 
Per Fection. Representatives, T. A. 
Faulds, president, L. Hegwein. 

W. L. Fleisher, New York: Photo- 
graphs showing air conditioning sys- 
tems in bakeries. Representative, S. W. 
Fletcher. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich: 
Cleansing specialties, with demonstra- 
tions. A big Indian chief in costume 
was an attractive feature of the exhibit. 
Representatives, Thomas Tompkins, G. 
J. Neufer, C. C. Lowitz, Arthur Kroener, 
B. Ward, George Brauckman, W. E. 
Ratz. 

General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. 
Y: Electric motor equipment for bak- 
eries. Representatives, J. F. Johnson, G. 
Boers, J. R. Maddock, J. N. Bennett, L. 
R. Schugg, W. C. Deterling. 

General Oven Co., New York: Charts, 
photographs of patent steam bread ovens. 
Representatives, M. W. Jacobi, H. A. 
Koehler. 


Richard Griesser, Chicago: Pictures and 
designs of bakeries. Representative, 
Richard Griesser. 

S. Gumpert, Brooklyn, N. Y: Fluff-up, 
meringue powder, emulsions, emulsified 
fruit and spice flavors, icing pastes, pie 
fillings, flavorings, colors, thickeners, jelly 
powders, baking powders, with practical 
demonstrations in how to use these prod- 
ucts. Representatives, S. Gumpert, D. 
W. Janover, H. C. Brill, J. M. Conahan, 
F. M. Teusch, J. W. Taylor, A. C. Barth. 

Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio: Dough mixer and reel oven. Repre- 
sentatives, H. H. Clifford, manager, J. P. 
Penfield, H. C. Penfield, S. H. Smart. 

Hayssen Mfg. Co,, Sheboygan, Wis: 
Bread wrapping machine in operation. 
Representatives, A. H. Hayssen, presi- 
dent, C. B. Saunders. 

Helm-Built Oven Co., Chicago: Minia- 
ture white tiled patent steam bread oven. 
Representatives, C. W. Helm, W. P. 
Jaeger. 

H. F. Hippe Co., Philadelphia: Wood- 
enware and bake shop equipment. Rep- 
resentatives, H. F. Hippe, William Stur- 
man, Charles Heim. 

Hirsch Brothers Co., Chicago: Whip 
powder, mince meat, preserves, prepared 
dry pie fillings, extracts, etc., with dem- 
onstrations. Representatives, Alfred 
Hirsch, president, B. J. Hirsch, vice 
president, Clarence Mendelsohn, C. C. 
Orsinger. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio: Three 
type No. 180-B cake mixers, with com- 
plete assortment of attachments; three 
small mixers (kitchen aids) with coffee 
mill, meat chopper and ice cream at- 
tachments. All machines in operation. 
Representatives, H. L. Johnston, vice 
president, Gus Eichman, supervisor, C. 
A. Spencer, John Haugenlock, Victor 
Rukgabee, Henry Myers, J. F. Futterer, 
A. Sancheg, C. L. Doyle, A. L. McConnet, 
George Wakeam, H. Rosenthal, William 
Carr, J. F. Summers, Morris Mendelsohn, 
J. T. Gray, W. R. Porter, E. R. Ros- 
enthal, J. G. Copeland, J. M. Spencer, 
sales manager. 

Hubbard Portable Oven Co., Chicago: 
Large size white enamel front oven and 
front of Acme type oven. Representa- 
tives, Mrs. H. O. Bennet, president, J. W. 
Hicklin, C. S. Sharp, H. C. Hett. 

International Co., Baltimgre: Velvet 
eggs, eggrowhite and other specialties. 
Representatives, C. M. Pitt, president, 
J. A. H. Andes, treasurer, C. B. Pitt, 
A. C, Beal, Charles Wendlinger, John 
Sellman, C. B. Welch, J. B. Mahool, C. 
C. Kemphill, George Pollock, R. T. 
Hicks, R. M. Richards, C. B. Welch, A. 
S. Hart, O. W. Gasson, J. E. Hood, 
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James Kerr, Jr., George Howell, George 
Case, E. L. Mitchell, T. B. Lundin, W. 
B. McKenny, A. L. Peal, H. Otto, R. M 
Neyboe, Philip Nace, D. W. Sinson. 

Jaburg Bros., New York: Complete 
bakeshop equipment, machinery supplies 
cake mixing machines, dough mixers, 
rounder-up, divider, all in operation, 
Bread pans, sandwich roll pans. Repre- 
sentatives, Hugo Jaburg, president, H. K. 
Jaburg, H. A. Kroger, B. C. Schmidt, J. 
S. Holahan, H. S. Zimmerman, H. Has- 
enbein, Richard Stamm, Hugo Jaburg 
Jr., S. Baragiola, Henry J. Hahn, J. H. 
St. Martin, W. P. Adams, John Link 
Frank Wessells, Sr., S. E. Cronkhite, E 
B. Harden, F. E. Anderson, John Lynch, 

Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., New York: 
The display by this company of machip- 
ery and equipment was typical of its 
new slogan, which reads: “Everything in 
equipment, from the smallest utensil to 
the largest machine.” The keynote was 
variety and completeness. The scope of 
the exhibit may be gained by mentioning 
a few of the outstanding features, as 
follows: Peerless mixer and molder, ¢-p 
revolving gas oven, Ekco pans and uten- 
sils, Backus wagon and shipping boxes, 
Columbus cake and bread cases, dough- 
nut outfits, union racks, stoves, proof 
boxes, etc. The exhibit occupied six full 
spaces, facing on two aisles near the 
meeting hall. 

Japanese Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass; 
Plain and printed wax papers in sheets 
and rolls. Representatives, W. J. Brock- 
way, vice president, S. C. Gould. 

Jarvis Corporation, Chicago: Dough- 
nut machine, with practical demonstra- 
tion. Representatives, A. J. Kempfer, 
president, J. D. Tietsort, W. A. Petersen, 
S. N. Fowler. 

H. A. Johnson Co., Boston: Complete 
line of bakers’ supplies, equipment, etc, 
Elaborate display of specialties, such as 
jams, jellies and preserves. Representa- 
tives, K. C, Johnson, vice president, S. S, 
Atwood, advertising manager, A. L, 
Griffin, sales manager, Harry Hegan, G. 
T. Pearson, Henry Swift, Joseph Wis- 
hart, H. L. Morash, Josia Phillips, W. L. 
White, R. C. Johnson. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago: Pans, 
tools and utensils. Representatives, Ed- 
ward Katzinger, president, Arthur Kat- 
zinger, sales manager, C. C. MacBurney, 
Harold Hess. 

Samuel Knighton & Son, New York: 
Various brands of flour. The slogan, 
“Knighton for flour,’ was kept alive by 
Representatives Samuel Knighton, Frank 
Knighton, Henry Knighton, Edward 
Knighton, A. W. Rankin, R. E. Dillion, 
G. E. Gilson, L. N. Thornton, T. P. Wil- 
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liamson, E. L. Detwiller, Clayton Robin, 
W. R. Winters. 


Edward Kuttnauer, Chicago: Oven 
grates. Representative, Edward Kutt- 
nauer. 


Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Pans, 
egg saver, coal and gas furnaces, and 
iron bun pans. Representatives, J. D. 
Shoptaugh, W. N. Crenshaw, H. A. Lock- 
wood, 

W. E. Long Co., Chicago: Accounting 
department, demonstrating the value of 
monthly comparative cost reports; labora- 
tory department, with a miniature labora- 
tory in operation; advertising depart- 
ment. Representatives, W. E. Long, 
president, B. M. Koenigsberg, T. E. King, 
Philip Wahl, Lewis Haas, P. Weilatz. 

Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New York: Special 
equipment for the practical demonstra- 
tion of how to produce various lines of 
cakes from the Jo-Lo products, of which 
a large number were on display. Repre- 
sentatives, Joe Lowe, Louis Price, Charles 
Bobst, E. C. Baum, R. J. H. Moesta, R. 
Alexander, Walter Miller, H. I. Rosner, 
L, M. Fletcher, C. W. Coons, P. Mayer, 
B. Wolfman. 

August Maag Co., Baltimore: Pans, 
tools and general miscellaneous bakery 
equipment, Representatives, G. H. Litz, 
president, A. J. Will, vice president, W. 
A. Leimbach, J. S. Leddon. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York: Booth 
arranged for reception of bakers. Rep- 
resentatives, George P. Reuter, vice presi- 
dent, Harry Weinstein, Jerome Epstein, 
C. L. Wastcoat. 

McCormick Co. Inc., New York: 
Photographs gf modern bakeries con- 
structed by this firm. Representatives, 
J. E. Hopkins, J. K. Anderson. 

Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton 
Co: Complete line of waxed bread wrap- 
pers in roll and sheets. Representatives, 
W. A. Brooks, secretary, H. K. Lawson, 
J. C, Coyle, Elmer Mack. 

Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y: 
Milk powder products and mince meat. 
Represtntatives, Morris Weise, Charles 
Widenhour, G. F. Nourse, S. F. Raleigh, 


sales inanager. 
Michigan Patent Peel Co., Detroit, 
Mich: Oven peels. Representatives, L. 


A. Kinast, president, J. L. Crandell, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago: 
Large size oven. Representatives, J. I. 
Marshall, president, Jack Faulds, G. Lar- 
sen. 

Middleby Oven Co., New York: Photo- 
graphs and literature on ovens. Repre- 
sentative, Mrs, E. W. Lyon. 

Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co: Bread wrappers in roll and 
sheets, Representatives, E. A. Clark, 
sales manager, Donald Ramsay, A. M. 
Scott, J. E. Giles, W. J. Ehorst, C. T. 
Van Shute, J. D. Glover, Jr: 

National Bake-Rite Co., Inc., New 


Demonstrated the Technical Phases of the Manufacture and Use of Yeast 


York: White tiled oven and doughnut 
outfit. Representatives, W. H. Brooks, 
E. H. Potter, C. J. Pearson. 

National Baker, Philadelphia: Trade 
paper. Representative, B. F. Whitecar. 

National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y: 
Photographs of ovens and moving pic- 
tures of ovens. Representatives, J. M. 
Gantvoort, president, George A. Daut. 

Newark (N. J.) Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co: Complete line of bread 
wrappers. Representatives, W. J. Eisner, 
president, Joseph Bambrick, J. M. Gott- 
lieb, S. W. Moyer, S. J. Eisner, B. R. 
Kaplan, H. G, Shawaker. 

New South Baker, Atlanta, Ga: Trade 
publication. Representative, A. S. Rose. 

Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York: Dis- 
play of bakery advertising matter. Rep- 
resentatives, Ivan B. Nordhem, presi- 
dent, E. B. Nicoliat, S. A. Wall, C. R. 
Atchinson, W. F. Rothlisberger, M. J. 
Carrol. 

Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia: Marshmallow, icing powders, ex- 
tracts, etc. Representatives, H. H. Ot- 
tens, president, E. A. Raff, W. G. Dun- 
can, Robert McGarvin, J. E. Lacey, J. 
A. Quill, Gregory Berkinstock. 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis: 
Fermentone and malt extracts. Repre- 
sentatives, F. H. Squier, sales manager, 
A. P. Pfeil, J. J. Vogel, Harry Chap- 
man, 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio: Dough mixers, molders, revolving 
shelf proofer, all in operation, Repre- 
sentatives, F. X. Lauterbur, manager, F. 
C. Black, sales manager, C. O. Bailor, 
Paul Lauterbur, C. L. Niles, G. T. Star- 
ner. 

Peerless Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, 
Ind: Wire racks, trucks, proof boxes, 
baskets, etc. Representatives, C. D. 
Wiselogel, president, E. H. Schilling, 
vice president. 


Petersen Oven Co., Chicago: Photo- 
graphs of ovens, drawings, etc. Repre- 
sentatives, E. Rossow, secretary and 


treasurer, William Miller, I. J. White, 
H. F. Lockwood, L. W. Gherity. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston: Roll 
machine, bun divider, wrapping machine 
and rounder-up. Representatives, F, M. 
Jones, president, G. H. Petri, treasurer, 
G. S. Cressy, I. A. Marshall, H. A. Hays- 
sen, J. J. Murphy, J. O. Bergeron, A, J. 
Annis. 
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Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati: Selex and Crisco. Represen- 
tatives, B. B. George, C. J. Allers, C. R. 
Chesley, O. E. Schada. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Malt Extract Co: 
Malt extract. Representatives, J. W. 
Russell, J. H. Reusen, G. A. Behrends, 
C. W. Behrends, E. Hatz. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Mineapolis: 
Booth arranged for the reception of bak- 
ers. Representatives, H. W. Brown, W. 
T. Goddard, I. E. Allan, W. H. Leder- 
man, H. B. Taylor, I. C. Maghram, M. 
Hutchinson, R. S. Thorpe, H. S, Chan- 
dler, R. A. Porter, J. A. Haight, A. Dich- 
erman, 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa: Com- 
plete automatic outfit, consisting of two 
1-bbl variable feed bins for blending 
flour, automatic flour hopper, measuring 
tank, 1,200 automatic loaf proofer, 114- 
bbl reversible dough mixer, and cake mix- 
ers, troughs, racks, molders, dividers, and 
an electric oven, completed the equip- 
ment of the booth, where practical bak- 
ing demonstrations were made in charge 
of Adam Zeigler, of the Fleischmann Co. 
Representatives, H. Read, president, O. 
R. Read, manager, D. D. Striate, sales 
manager, J. S. Prendergast, advertising 
manager, W. H. Bernhan, H. H. Deal, 
C. W. Eichelberger, F. P. Erkenbrack, 
Raymond Hinkle, F. S. Hoshour, C, F. 
Krug, L. T. Whitehead, M. P. Skipper, 
Roy Becker, Max Mueller. 

Robert Portable Oven Co., Chicago: 
Two deck oven. Representative, Harry 
Splithoff. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis: Booth arranged for the recep- 
tion of bakers. Representatives, C. H. 
Sanborn, sales manager, H. R. Ward, as- 
sistant sales manager, Harty Snyder, 
chemist, H. S. Helm, general manager, 
J. E. Blair, John W. Burns, E. J. White, 
William Beebe, S. M. Sanborn, H. F. 
Freeman, R. M. Helm, Harry Snyder, 
W. M. Ballinger, C. R. Troutman, W. S. 
Wilkinson, S. M. Briggs, W. P. Fissel, 
C. H. Dilts. 

Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago: 
Advertising materials for bread cam- 
paigns. Representatives, William Evans, 
manager, J. P. McNally, J. M. Gottlieb. 

Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City: 
Booth arranged for the reception of bak- 
ers. Representatives, S. S. Bresky, Har- 
ry Bresky, Otto Bresky, C. E. Palley, C. 
F. Yaeger, C. S. Jarnagin, H. S, Pearl- 
stone, S. L. Tanneholz, H. S. Story, Rob- 
ert Sachs, L. S. Myers, M. Abramson, 
W. W. Jones, A. B. McGinn. 

Seidel & Sons, Chicago: Bakers’ sup- 
plies. Representatives, W. F. Seidel, L. 
B. Fox. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chica- 
go: Photographs, charts and booklets of 
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the work done at the school. Representa- 
tives, F, P. Siebel, A. G. Schrack. 

Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio: “Ex- 
act Weight” scales, Representatives, W. 
S. Smith, president, J. F. Sullivan, sales 
manager. 

Square Donut Co., Washington, D. C: 
Drawings of square donut machine. Rep- 
resentatives, S. G. Leoffer, Jr., T. P. 
Hallock. 

Standard Oven Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 
Photographs and booklets of patent 
steam bread ovens. Representatives, A. 
F. Hartzell, C. E. Hartzell. 

Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago: Badex, 
shortening, rice flour, starches, etc. Rep- 
resentatives, W. J. O’Neil, L. M. Dawson, 
A. C. Gill, Lawrence Lathrop. 

Superior Oven Co., Chicago: Portable 
ovens. Representatives, Arthur Fosdyke, 
president, W. J. McBeth. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapo- 
lis: Booth arranged for the reception of 
bakers. Representatives, F. O. Shane, G. 
C. Shane, W. J. Wilson, William Fulton, 
P. M. Marshall, William Burrows, C. P. 
Oliver, Robert Dewar, Frank Minnis, C. 
H. Bollinger, H. L. Wyand, C. C. Towns- 
end, Calvin Hosmer, J. W. Honeysett. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York: Displayed a map to show the ex- 
tent of their services and distribution fa- 
cilities in New York territory. Repre- 
sentatives, W. P. Tanner, Clark Hunt, 
H. E. Gwyinn, F. C. Lang, M. C, Platt, 
Middleton Rose, Harry Markiewise, Wil- 
liam Kessner, Miss Janet Ulrich, Miss G. 
D. Williams. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J: 
Three stage loaf molder, proofing cabinet, 
rounding-up machine, combination roll 
molder, flat dough molder, pan cleaning 
and greasing machine and KK oven light 
controller. Representatives, E. T. Par- 
sons, president, W. J. M. Walker, man- 
ager, H. W. Sawyer, superintendent, E. 
J. Sternberg, O. Schellenberger, E. De 
Nave, W. J. Desch, J. F. Van Hatten, 
Walter. Melcher, F. G.. Ekdal, W. F. 
Fletcher, Edward Gorgas, Robert Garri- 
son, F. D. Pfening, Gover Fletcher, 
Frank Alexander, M. D. Keoning. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati: Dough 
mixers, flour hoppers, scales, sifting and 
elevating outfits, cake machines, etc. Rep- 
resentatives, E. H. Heckel, secretary and 
treasurer, G. Jensen, sales manager, W. 
L. Brown, A. M. Brown, J. H. Cunning- 
ham, E. F. Bartro, David Roberts, Wil- 
liam Weimer, Harry Dornette, vice presi- 
dent. 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., New York: 
Industrial pictures. Representatives, L. 
H, Hartman, C. F. Ives. 

Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich: A bread cooling system, racks, 
troughs, trucks, etc. Representatives, 
G. E. Dean, president, Carl Kishman, S. 
E. Fifield, I. R. Leis, G. P. Griffin, B. B. 
Dickie. 

Union Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, 

Ill: Complete automatic outfit, consisting 
of dough mixer, divider, rounder-up, 
proofer, molder and bun rounder, all 
in operation. Representatives, Frank 
Streich, president, W. N. Elwood, vice 
president, Paul Franke, secretary, A. C. 
Leach, treasurer, H. W. Young, G. L. 
Gay, M. Katzenberg, A. Katzenberg, W. 
N. Crenshaw, W. P. Elwood, Frank 
Ensley. 
+ Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago: Electric 
trucks. Representatives, H. Ballou, P. 
E. Whiting, J. B. Cardoza, A. N. Eck- 
hardt, L. R. Ward. 

Ward Baking Co., New York: Demon- 
strations of Arkady and Florolene, with 
an elaborate display of laboratory equip- 
ment and other products manufactured 
by the firm. Representatives, George S. 
Ward, president, R. D. Ward, vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Arthur, J. W. Tolley, V. P. 
McKinney, R. M. Allen, Charles Hoff- 
man, D. J. Crisman, George Gould, Wil- 
liam Augus, N. M. Cregor, Richard Har- 
land, H. D. Grigsby, Charles Pratt, 
Charles McCarthy. 

R. D. Waterman & Son, New York: 
Evaporated apples. Representatives, N. 
A. Waterman, treasurer, C. S. Routt, E. 
M. Clerke. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y: Three models of motor trucks. 
Representatives, C. A. Ward, H. L. For- 
man, R. H. Mariner, G. R. Hansel, F. A. 
Babcock, Jr. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis: 


Booth arranged for the reception of bak- 
ers. Representatives, Guy A. Thomas, 
sales manager, W. J. Morris, H. R. Mc- 
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Laughlin, F, R. Eaton, W. J. Morris, Jr., 
G. M. Coss, A. R. Tucker, G. W. Peters, 
William Gill, Daniel Mahoney. 

Waterproof Paper & Board Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Complete line of waxed bread 
wrappers. Representatives, C. P. Oak, 
sales manager, C. R. Wright, vice presi- 
dent, F. R. Lueders, J. A. Hartung. 

Weeks-Hand Corporation, New York: 
Desiccated eggs and egg products. Rep- 
resentatives, W. L. Hand, president, F. 
A. Hardesty, vice president, O. J. Weeks, 
R. C. Steinman, E. V. Spitz. 

The White Co., Cleveland, Ohio: Trucks. 
Representatives, T. F. Conley, W. F. 
Marion, W. D. Phillips, C. E. Doling, 
Fred Williams, vice president, G. M, 
VanHousen, A. W. Findersen. 

Fred Wolff Millwrighting & Machine 
Co., Newark, N. J: Dough mixer, flour 
sifting, elevating and conveying outfit, 
with automatic scales, hopper and tem- 
pering tank. Also automatic proofer. 
Representatives, F. H. Wolff, president, 
Fred Wolff, A. H. Birch, 





KANSAS CITY 


Kawsas Crry, Mo., Oct, 22.—The fluc- 
tuations in wheat have been so violent 
during the past 30 days that bakers have 
hardly known what to do at any time. 
However, many of them bought consider- 
able flour on the various dips in the mar- 
ket. Most buyers realize that it is im- 
possible to guess the absolute bottom on 
any decline, and whenever flour reached 
a fair basis they have gone in and cov- 
ered part of their requirements. Several 
times they have hit the bottom of the 
different breaks. 

Taken as a whole, bakers in this terri- 
tory are pretty well covered on require- 
ments up to Jan. 1. Their average cost is 
very good, considering the extreme fluc- 
tuations that have been experienced. 
Bakers have shown a disposition this year 
to buy more freely from the better class 
of mills and to confine their purchases to 
a few representative ones, rather than 
scattering it among a larger number and 
shopping around for low prices. 

The bread business has been very good, 
and practically every plant shows a 
healthy increase over a year ago. The 
quality of the bread being baked by the 
various plants in this territory is such 
that the housewife cannot possibly com- 
pete by home baking. In Kansas City a 
great deal of patent flour is being used, 
and the color and texture of the bread 
reflect the better grade of raw material. 

Bread weights have been increased 
slightly in this section, averaging about 
1 oz to the loaf. This increase was made 
in conformity with lower prices on other 
commodities, although the price of the 
raw material being used in the loaf at 
present does not justify any cut in price 
or increase in weight. Were the bakers 
able to throw away all the flour and other 
ingredients which they have on hand, and 
restock on the present market, they could 
undoubtedly increase the weight another 
ounce. 

Prices on other ingredients entering in- 
to the loaf, such as sugar, fat, etc., have 
declined very materially, but most bak- 
ers still have a fair stock of the higher 
priced article. They can look forward, 
however, to purchasing these other in- 
gredients at a lower value when they are 
again in the market. These ingredients, 
compared with a year ago, are very much 
lower, but the average price of flour the 
past two months is even higher than a 
year ago. Last year at this time the 
flour market was much more stable than 
at present, and the average cost for Sep- 
tember and October was about 75c@$1 
bbl lower than the same two months of 
this year, Prices have reached a point 
just as low as a year ago, but they have 
also been $2 higher part of the time. 

Canadian wheat and flour haye not 
actually entered this market, but their 
influence has been felt here. The fact 
that northwestern millers have been buy- 
ing large quantities of Canadian wheat 
has taken them away from this market 
as buyers, and there has been a conse- 
quent slump in values at terminal mar- 
kets on Kansas wheat. However, re- 
ceipts of wheat have been very light com- 
pared with last year, so that accumula- 
tions in public elevators are very small. 

One of the leading bakers here who has 
tested Canadian flour states that, while it 
is very strong, they could not use success- 
fully more than 25 per cent in the dough. 


It is high in protein, but also high in 
ash and not as well dressed as United 
States: flour. 

Bakers in this section regard present 
prices as rather attractive on which to 
urchase, and are not looking for a much 
ower market than now prevails. At the 
present market there is a fair profit in 
the manufacture of bread under present 
weights, and they are satisfied to make 
a fair margin and to be sure of that. 


NOTES 

The Rushton Baking Co., Rosedale, 
Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, is hav- 
ing two of its bread ovens rebuilt by the 
Helm Oven Co., tearing out the old ovens 
and putting in new Helms. 

The Nafziger Baking Co., Muskogee, 
Okla., announces that it is practically 
through with work on the new addition to 
its bakery plant there. This will give it a 
much increased capacity, and it will be 
able to take care of the rapidly growing 
bread business in that city. 

One of the leading pie bakers here re- 
cently made a cut of 20 per cent in the 
price of all pies. Notwithstanding this 
reduction to the restaurant trade, there 
has been no change in the size of the 
piece of pie to the consumer, nor any 
cut in price. As a consequence, the res- 
taurants are being treated to a dose of 
undesirable publicity by the newspapers. 

Ons B. Dursin. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Cotumsvus, Onto, Oct. 22.—Bakers gen- 
erally are well fixed on flour, and while 
stocks in store are not very large, the 
majority of the trade have made pur- 
chases lately to take care of their re- 
quirements in most cases up to January. 
A few have enough to run them through 
to May 1. The advance in prices the 
last few days has practically stopped 
buying. Bakers are not inclined to take 
hold on present basis, but will wait for 
a reaction downward which they feel sure 
will come. There have been so many 
erratic breaks in this crop that buyers 
are certain we will see more wide fluc- 
tuations, and the opportunity will come 
whereby purchases will be made at 50c 
@$1 below present levels. 

Spring wheat standard patents are 
quoted around $11.50@11.70, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, while Kansas standard patents 
ate at practically the same prices. Bak- 
ers are buying more spring wheat flour 
than they did last year, due to the fact 
that spring and Kansas flours are selling 
on practically the same basis. If this 
condition maintains throughout the year, 
the spring wheat mills will no doubt have 
their inning. 





ST. LOUIS 

Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—Bakers and 
jobbers bought sparingly during the past 
month of both hard and soft wheat flour. 
Business was confined wholly to small 
lots for immediate requirements. The 
fluctuating and unsettled markets proved 
no incentive for buyers to place anything 
like a fair sized lot for future require- 
ments, which is customary during normal 
times at this season of the year, as buyers 
want to guard against delays in deliveries 
due to inclement weather conditions later. 

A few large local bakers have tried 
out Canadian flour, prices offering a 
strong inducement, but no large volume 
of business was done. The low prices all 
vegetables have been selling at, coupled 
with the abnormally warm weather, have 
had a tendency to reduce the amount of 
breadstuffs consumed and increase the 
consumption of fruits and vegetables. 
Consequently, bakers, cupeutally the 
smaller plants, report only a fair volume 
of business, as compared with other 
years. No change has been made in the 
prices of bakery goods, the popular sized 
loaves of bread continuing to sell at llc 
and l6c. 

The smaller bakeshops, catering more 
to fancy goods, are again pushing their 
business for pies, cakes, etc., now that 
the price of sugar has declined aT 
and the shortage been greatlv relieved. 
Prices on all ingredients used in the 
manufacture of bakery goods, with the 
exception of flour, are fairly low, except 
raisins, which are selling at 32c lb. 

Demand for rye bread continues ex- 
ceptionally dull, and supplies of flour 
are ample for bakers’ limited require- 
ments. 
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The labor situation is normal, there 
being nothing in sight at present to dis. 
turb the pleasant relations existing be- 
tween employers and employees in the 
baking industry. However, a strike by 
all waiters and cooks in this city has per- 
ae lessened the demand somewhat for 
bakery goods from large hotels and res- 
taurants, although most of them report 
a normal trade with nonunion help. 

Perer Dertien, 





HILL-WARE CO, 

Frank P, Hill and L. A. Ware, starting 
in the retail baking business in 1889 jn 
the Harlem section of New York City, 
amalgamated their business in 1912 into 
the Hill-Ware Co., which has resulted in 
the operation of three large restaurants 
and retail bakery stores, The last, which 
was opened on Bergen Avenue, is consid- 
ered the most modern and best equipped, 

In 1919 the Hill-Ware Co., Inc., was 
formed, with F. P. Hill as president and 
L. A. Ware secretary and _ treasurer. 
Land was bought at One Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth Street and Park Avenue, in 
the Bronx, whereon a modern bakery 
plant and commissary building will be 
erected, of re-enforced concrete, irregu- 
lar in shape, two stories and basement, 
with approximately 8,000 square feet on 
each floor. 

The first floor will contain a general 
retail store, finished in tile, with spacious 
display windows, and the assorting room 
placed so as to attract the passerby. 
There are also a large make-up depart- 
ment for bread, a proof room with ther- 
mostatic and humidity control, both of 
which are within a short distance of two 
large travelling ovens, 50 feet long and 
6 feet wide. From the make-up room the 
products are delivered automatically to 
the oven room, and thence to the pack- 
ing and shipping department. 

The general offices will be located on 
the second floor, also private offices and 
accommodations for the employees. ‘The 
bread mixing room is on this floor and 
is well lighted, insulated and equipped 
with every modern device. A small in- 
gredient room, provided with ice chest, 
is near by. The remainder of the second 
floor is given over to the cake shop, pie 
department, cooking room, doughnut 
room, a lunch room for cake bakers and 
the cake foreman’s office. 

A 50-foot travelling oven is installed 
for cake baking. The cake department 
is well lighted and ventilated, and con- 
tains every modern appliance. The cake 
products will travel in a straight line to 
the delivery department. 

Adjacent to the cake shop is a cook- 
ing room, with steam kettles, apple slic- 
ers, etc., to prepare the pie fruits, fill- 
ings, etc. Provision has been made for 
the cleaning and drying of pie plates on 
steam racks, and the latest pie equip- 
ment has been installed. A modern l!ab- 
oratory has been provided for the test- 
ing of all raw materials. 

The major portion of the floor space in 
the basement is devoted to flour storage, 
with blending outfit and storage bins. A 
men’s lunch room and locker room is pro- 
vided with showers, etc. A fully equipped 
laundry is maintained foy cleaning the 
white clothes worn by the employees. 


There is also a large cold storage room 
in the basement, with an ammonia com- 
pressor, which provides cold drinking 


water throughout the plant. 

In the rear of the building is locited 
the boiler room with high and low pres- 
sure boilers. 

Special features of the plant are the 
manager’s office, visible from every de- 
partment, shipper’s office, shop foreman's 
office, a large elevator, etc. 

At the rear of the building is a garage 
for the housing of delivery equipment. 
The large loading platform is provided 
with a gravity chute for the receiving of 
flour and barrel goods. 





United States—Bread and Biscuit Imports 


Imports of bread and biscuit into the 
United States during the calendar year 191%, 
by leading countries of origin, in pounds, 45 
officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 


France ....... 2,461 Newfoundland. 3,533 

eae 15,153 Jamaica ....- 3,947 

Netherlands .. 14,023 Hongkong .... 9,605 

Spats civic 10,083 Japan ....... 604,740 

U. Kingdom— Australia ..... 1,948 
England .... 88,824 Others .....+- 2,625 
Scotland ... 1,045 

Canada ...... 235,207 Total .....-- 993,194 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 1—The annual ex- 
hibition for bakers and confectioners was 
a great spectacular success. There are 
three great halls, and every inch of space 
was occupied. Stall proprietors sur- 
passed themselves by the manner in 
which their stands were fitted, and in the 
display of goods and samples. 

The work of the stand fitting at this 
and other exhibitions in the same build- 
ing, the Agricultural Hall, is a monopoly 
of one firm. The exhibitors are not al- 
lowed to erect their own stands, although, 
if machinery of any kind is installed, 
their own workmen have to undertake the 
fxing. But exhibitors may prepare their 
own plans and designs, and hand these 
over to the contractor. The latter seems 
to have a supply of ready-made doors, 
pillars, arches, brackets, etc., and these 
can be adapted at will to any design re- 
quired. 

' As only a few days are allowed by the 
hall authorities for the preparation of 
stands, and as they are in use for only a 
week, the erection has to be done expedi- 
tiously. A view of the place, only one 
day before the opening, and an inspec- 
tion after that event, is a revelation. 


The flimsy, not to say tawdry, nature of 
the materials used in construction, and 
the really finished appearance of the 
stands when completed, are surprising. 


Although so temporary, the cost of some 
of these erections runs into thousands of 
dollars. One large concern, from which 
I made particular inquiry, estimated that 
its display and work during exhibition 
week would cost not less than $10,000. 
The return comes, of course, from im- 


mediate and prospective business. 
On this occasion, reports on all hands 
are highly favorable. Machinery firms 


have done particularly well. Bakers 
everywhere are on the lookout for labor 
saving appliances. Quite a large con- 
tingent attended the exhibition from 
Holland and Belgium. It seems that 
legislation in the former has so con- 
tracted facilities for getting work done 
that expansion of factories and installa- 
tion of more machinery have been the 
only possible expedients employers can 
adopt to save their trades. Although I 
have not heard of foreign orders being 
yet actually placed, the Dutch and Bel- 
gian representatives were such anxious 
inquirers that orders will come in due 
course. Bakery engineers report full or- 
ders for the home trade, and buyers have 
to patiently await their turn for delivery. 


EVOLUTION AND NOVELTIES 
A few years ago all dough mixing 


machines had two or three arms, and the 
mixing operation depended on the squeez- 
ing of the dough between those arms, 


alternating with a tearing of the dough 
asunder. Another popular form of ma- 
chine consists of a large drum revolving 
on its axis. This axis does not pass 
through the drum, but has cast iron ends 
of which the supporting spindles form 
part. The drum is therefore hollow, ex- 
cept for three or four rods stretched 
across. The dough mixing is accom- 
plished as the drum revolves very slowly, 
it being, at each revolution, carried to the 
top of the drum, and by gravity drops 
to the bottom, being cut by the transverse 
rods as it descends. This cycle repeated 
several times insures quite perfect mix- 
ing if the dough is not too stiff. 

The principal improvement in these 
“drum” or, as they are called, “rotary” 
machines, is in the matter of improved 
bearings. They are very nicely run on 
ball bearings, so that when in use they 
produce no noise and dough can be made 
with an exceedingly small expenditure 
of power. 

It seems as if there is a vogue in ma- 
chines. Bakers are not mechanicians; the 
older men are obsessed with the idea that 
the human machine is the ideal for dough 
making, and that mechanical appliances 
are at best only substitutes, and have no 
status as dough makers on their merits. 
Catering to this idea, a number of new 
machines were on show, in which the me- 
chanical action is like a man’s arms. 
From a mechanical point of view this 
structure is certainly faulty, as it jputs 
an excessive strain on the “arms,” while 
really absorbing more power than is. nec- 
essary for such a simple operation as 
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dough making; the weight is a consider- 
able distance from the power, and the 
leverage and strain are extreme. But 
this type of machine is much in favor, 
particularly with small bakers. It is 
credited with well stretching the dough 
and allowing the incorporation of the 
maximum quantity of water. 

In the matter of whisking machines for 
sponge goods, the type originally called 
the “Cadish whisk” is now in greatest fa- 
vor, and was shown in many varieties. 
In some the whisk revolves as if used by 
hand, and principally in the center of the 
pan. In others the whisk is carried round 
the side of the pan, and at the same time 
revolves on its axis. American machines 
set the fashion in this type, and still have 
the leading place as favorites. As a 
novel method of driving, several ma- 
chines had a sort of leather “buff,” con- 
sisting of several thicknesses of rawhide 
clamped between two circular steel plates. 
This buff is simply impinged on the face 
of a polished circular plate connected 
with the pulleys, when the machine is in 
use. 

There is not a great latitude for in- 
vention in connection with ordinary bread 
troughs, but one firm had something new 
in this line. In small bakeries the troughs 
or trucks take up much floor space while 
the dough is ripening. The novelty re- 
ferred to consists in a trough of small 
area, but deep. To facilitate emptying, 
one side is hinged about halfway down, 
and this flap can be let down to rest on 
the table while the dough is rolled out of 
the trough onto the table. By this ar- 
rangement a trough of three barrel ca- 
pacity only occupies a floor space of one 
capable of holding a one barrel dough. 
It is claimed for this trough that, be- 
sides saving floor space, it insures quicker 
ripening of the dough. The trough has 
been successfully used in a London bak- 
ery for some time. 

There were two distinct types of loaf 
molders at the exhibition. In both the 
pieces are rolled out into sheets of uni- 
form thickness. In one, which is an 
English patent, the sheet or ribbon of 
dough is rolled on a round rod or spindle 
which, by a mechanical arrangement, is 
withdrawn when the piece of dough has 
acquired the necessary round shape of a 
tin loaf. In the other machine, which is 
a Scottish invention, the strip of dough, 
after it has passed through two sets of 
rollers set at different aperture depths, 
is tipped up by a metal flap, then, by a 
travelling band underneath and a fixed 
but flexible band above, it is rolled quite 
round to the suitable shape. Both types 
of machines are in use in bakeries, and 
all reports agree that they are giving sat- 
isfactory results. 

HOW IT WORKS 

The agitation among operative bakers, 
or at least by their union, to stop night 
work in bread bakeries, has not recently 
been making any progress, as far as Lon- 
don is concerned. Liverpool is the only 
large city in which night work has actu- 
ally been abolished. There, employers 
find the condition extremely irksome, and 
the complaint of the public is growing 
in volume. One large firm, which recent- 
ly had its premises burned, is allowed 
by the union a concession on this point, 
and other firms are somewhat restless. 
In London the workmen have practically 
reverted to prewar conditions, as far as 
starting time is affected, and there is 
little discontent. 

I have been making inquiries regarding 
effects of night work abolition in those 
countries where that regulation is actu- 
ally the law. In Holland some of the 
large firms have voluntarily reduced 
their bread trades rather than continue 
the struggle to keep going under the new 
conditions. One concern, with a large 
biscuit and rusk trade, has had to make 
a choice between conditions as they ap- 
ply to a biscuit factory and as they 
apply to a bread bakery, and has elected 
to stop manufacturing bread altogether. 
It seems that, as biscuit makers, they are 
allowed to work two shifts, between the 
hours of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., but as bread 
bakers they can only work one shift, and 
the working hours are 48 per week. There 
is no compromise between the two sets 
of conditions, so their factories are to be 


devoted wholly to rusk, cake, and biscuit 
making. 

The night work prohibition is now in 
force in Denmark. There it appears that 
small bakers, who do all their own work, 
or who are assisted solely by their own 
families, are exempted from the opera- 
tions of the law. In the larger estab- 
lishments work may not commence before 
6 in the morning. As the public is cry- 
ing for new bread, the effort of the big 
bakers is to get it ready for delivery by 
10 a.m. by using an excessive quantity of 
yeast. Still, this hour brings no content. 
People want new bread for breakfast. 
Here the operations of the small bakers 
come in. Starting when they like, they 
can supply new rolls by 6 a.m. The small 
bakeries are becoming so numerous that 
the larger establishments, in spite of 
their efforts, are losing much trade. 

There is no night work in New South 
Wales, Australia, but there the last 
batches of bread each day are taken out 
by the bread servers as early as 5 a.m. 
and are left at customers’ houses in any 
convenient place, against the time when 
those customers want it. The unions 
there are too strong to allow any altera- 
tion of the rule. The operatives in the 
adjoining state of Victoria are striving 
very hard to have night work abolished. 
A few years ago they did partially suc- 
ceed, but the public simply refused to 
take stale bread, and the small bakers 
maintained some sort of supply. The 
bill now being promoted by the union in 
Melbourne proposes to prohibit small 
bakers from doing their own work at 
night. 

The law passed in France for the stop- 
page of night work is not yet in opera- 
tion, and the exceptions allowed under it 
are so numerous that it can hardly be 
effective for its purpose. The trade here 
is anxiously watching all these experi- 
ments. The bill now before Parliament 
is practically dead. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The new terms in the technical schools 
have commenced. The National Bakery 
School in London is again full to over- 
flowing. Among the students there are a 
number from Ireland and Scotland, the 
remainder from districts in the north 
and midlands of England. The high rail- 
way fares and increased cost of living 
make a term at the London school much 
more expensive than formerly. The fee 
for the whole course of about nine 
months is only $50, but to maintain a 
youth during the period costs about $550 
@700. <A proportion of the students are 
of course living in London permanently 
with their parents, but the majority are 
from provincial centers. Evening stu- 
dents pay sessional fees for one night of 
two hours each week, ranging from $2 
for the bread making class to $3 for 
confectionery. The higher cost for the 
latter is on account of sugar and other 
expensive materials, for which no return 
can be obtained. 

Now, as in other years, the number ap- 
plying for confectionery training in the 
evenings is about three times that for 
bread. Because bread making is hard 
and exacting work, and is done princi- 
pally at night in London, this department 
of the trade does not strongly appeal to 
young men. The evening students total 
about 140, that number being spread over 
four nights each week. 

The only two other schools for bakers 
in England are at Manchester and Car- 
diff. There are day classes—full time— 
at both institutions, but students are 
drawn only from districts within rail dis- 
tance of those cities. There was a high- 
ly successful full time school at Glasgow 
for several years, but now its operations 
are confined solely to evening classes in 
confectionery. The teachers in bread and 
confectionery resigned their positions 
during the last year of the war, and it 
has since been impossible to secure the 
services of suitable ones willing to devote 
their whole time to the work. The reason 
is the very simple one that managers of 
bakeries and heads of departments from 
which teachers might be obtained are now 
paid salaries considerably higher than 
technical schools can offer. Managers of 
quite small places are obtaining $2,500 
per annum, and of the larger ones $5,000 
or more. In prewar times $2,000 was 
considered a good salary for the manager 
of a considerable bakery. 

The wages (temporary regulation) act, 
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which prevented employers from re- 
ducing wages after they had been settled 
by an industrial council or a wages board, 
came to its end on Sept. 30, without any 
continuing regulations by the govern- 
ment, Under the provisions of this act, 
wages agreed to were fixed as if by stat- 
ute, and a workman or union could sue 
for arrears if the full wages had not 
been paid. The Bakers’ Union took ad- 
vantage of its powers in many cases, but, 
as it complained that masters were still 
paying less than they ought under the 
agreement, they evidently found the 
workmen concerned unwilling to go into 
the courts, so the union contented itself 
with grumbling. 

At present the standard wage for Lon- 
don is still $17.25. Some employers pay 
more voluntarily for the 48 hours’ work, 
but the excess paid by others is for extra 
hours worked and not counted as over- 
time. In Manchester, Liverpool, and in 
parts of South Wales, bakers receive 
$19, but the men in the latter district 
are threatening to strike if they are not 
paid $22.75. 

Joun KirKianp. 





DELIVERY WAGON ACCIDENTS 

The expensiveness of bread delivery 
service when carried on through the em- 
ployment of careless drivers is exempli- 
fied by the experience of the Davis Bread 
Co., Los Angeles, the California district 
court of appeal having lately affirmed 
judgments against the company, aggre- 
gating more than $8,000, on account of 
injuries found to have been negligently 
inflicted upon a schoolboy when he was 
struck by a horse attached to one of the 
company’s wagons (191 Pac. 710). 

The decision draws attention to the 
fact that vehicles driven along streets 
near school buildings while school is in 
session must be driven with special care 
not required under other circumstances. 
The court says: 

“The proximity of the place where 
Graham was driving to the adjacent 
school grounds, and the hour, at which 
children might, with certainty, be ex- 
pected to be using the street, imposed 
upon him a greater degree of caution 
than he might be required to use under 
ordinary circumstances. That which 
would be but ordinary negligence in ref- 
erence to.a grown person may be gross 
negligence as respects a child.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BAKERS ADVISED TO USE CAUTION 

C. N. Power, of Pueblo, Colo., presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, sounds the following 
timely note of warning to members of 
the association: 

“We are confronted with a panicky 
wheat market and a general condition of 
mind which may lead to hysteria. No 
man can tell what the future has in store 
for us. We cannot draw sound conclu- 
sions from what may be mere incidents. 
We must wait, before making any change 
in our policy, for a further development 
of the general economic situation. 

“We cannot change the price of bread 
every time the speculators drive the price 
of wheat up or down. Bread prices 
should be changed only when fundamen- 
tal conditions warrant such action. Sit 
steady in the boat until we know which 
way the tide is running.” 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAMME 

Paul Schulze, Jr., secretary of the 
Michigan Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, has issued the following tentative 
programme for the association’s annual 
convention, which is to be held at Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 3-4: 

Nov. 3, 10:30 a.m., opening prayer; 
10:40, opening address by the president; 
reports of secretary and treasurer; ad- 
journment to informal meeting; 2 p.m., 
“Characteristics of Flour from the 1920 
Wheat Crop,” Harry Snyder, of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; 3 p.m., “Figuring Ex- 
penses in a Retail Bakery,’ John M. 
Hartley; distribution of prizes; banquet 
at 7 p.m. 

Nov. 4, 9 to 11:30 a.m., practical cake 
demonstration at Wilmink’s bakery; vis- 
iting at city and Schulze plants; 1:30 
p-m., talk on organization, D. P. Chind- 
blom; 2 p.m., talk on salesmanship, Fred- 
erick G. Davis, general sales manager 
Schulze Baking Co; election of officers; 
distribution of prizes. 
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Bakery Business Improving—Sugar More 
Plentiful and Lower—Flour Trade Quiet 
—Labor Conditions Unchanged 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 22.—Flour 
trading during the past week has been 
probally the smallest in volume in nearly 
two years, owing to the sharp slump in 
cash wheat prices. The recovery, how- 
ever, while not yet important, has had 
the effect of stimulating renewed inter- 
est, and all mills represented in this mar- 
ket report a good inquiry the last few 


days. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers 
are not large. Some of the large ones 
will not buy flour except in small quan- 
tities at this time, expressing the opinion 
that prices will be even lower than early 
in the month. Others believe that the 
bottom has been reached, and were more 
inclined to enter the market following 
the decline. 

Some Canadian flour has been pur- 
chased here, but the volume is not large. 
Some mills, when the decline in wheat 
occurred, reduced prices to meet Cana- 
dian values, but even then they were able 
to obtain only a fair amount of busi- 
ness. As low as $9.85@10.20, jute, in 
carloads, was quoted on 95 per cent flour 
from the Northwest, with prices on Ca- 
nadian reported at $10@10.15, jute. 
Some mills hold their flour much higher 
than this, and were able to make a few 
sales. Some Minneapolis mills advanced 
prices on their special brands 60c bbl 
from the low point, and when the first 
advance was made reported that they 
did considerable business. 

Some mills report that they have set- 
tled a number of flour contracts, by the 
seller paying the carrying charges and 
market differences. Other mills say that 
they have had repeated cases of flour 
buyers trying to cancel contracts, giving 
almost every kind of a reason for such 
action. In most cases the mills are hold- 
ing firm, and will not cancel a contract 
except on the terms and conditions under 
which it was taken. 

The bakery business has picked up ma- 
terially the past month. Although trade 
is not rushing, there seems to be a feel- 
ing that fall demand will be heavy. This 
is indicated by the increase lately in the 
number of new shops and improvements 
at several of the old ones, one large bak- 
ery reporting that it is increasing its 
capacity 25 per cent. 

Bakers in Washington are having less 
difficulty in getting sugar, and stocks in 
their hands generally are fair. It now 
sells 100 per cent below the price which 
prevailed several months ago, and re- 
ports indicate a further drop in the near 
future.. Within the last few days chain 
stores dropped their retail price to 12c 
lb. Wholesalers and jobbers are quoting 
lle. 

Many sugar dealers say the worst of 
the sugar situation, from their point of 
view, is over. They assert the demand 
for seconds, or sugar contracted for but 
resold at a loss before acceptance, will 
soon deplete the excess supplies, and that 
this will have a steadying influence on 
the market. Until refiners can dispose 
of their stock, they show little interest 
in raw sugar offerings. 

Labor conditions among bakers remain 
the same as last month. As agreements 
extending over periods of several months 
have been entered into, the master bakers 
expect no demands for increased wages 
or a shorter workday. The supply of 
good labor is gradually improving, and 
there has been less difficulty noticeable 
the last few weeks in keeping men. 

Sales of cakes, pies and rolls are of 
good volume. Advertising campaigns to 
increase the sale of cakes have been a 
big factor in bringing about a larger vol- 
ume of business in these commodities. 

Demand for nuts is small. There has 
been very little business the past month, 
and practically no fall buying. The Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Exchange, of 
Los Angeles, estimates the coming wal- 
nut crop of California at 46,000,000 bus, 
worth: $13,000,000. This is about 81 per 
cent of last year’s tonnage, which was a 
record breaker. The crop is two weeks 
later than usual, and it will likely be 
early in November before prices are 
named. The exchange is advocating a 


protective tariff on foreign walnuts, as 
eastern markets are being invaded by 
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them. The importation of foreign nuts 
in the past nine months was 50,000,000 
Ibs, or more than in the entire previous 
12 months. 

There is little call for raisins. Few 
resales of 1920 California contracts have 
been reported. Business is quiet in 


Washington and surrounding territory, 
where there is usually a good amount of 
trading. Spot stocks of raisins are 


scarce, and meet with little sale. The 
entire dried fruit market is inactive, 
which includes peaches, apricots and cur- 
rants. 

J. Harry Woorrmee. 





CANADA 
COST OF PRODUCTION 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 22.—The Board of 
Commerce of Canada has issued its re- 
port on the production and cost of bread 
in Canada in the month of August. The 
cost of flour showed an increase of 14c 
bbl. The explanation of this is that stocks 
of flour purchased at lower than current 
prices were exhausted. Labor and deliv- 
ery were slightly higher. The average 
cost of producing and delivering the 
24-0z loaf was 13%c. Consumption de- 
clined over 7 per cent. In concluding its 
report the board points out that new 
crop flour can only be used as a blend 
with old crop flour until further aged, 
and for this reason the full effect of 
the lower prices of the new flour will not 
be shown in the price of bread before 
November. The baking trade may then 
be expected to adjust their prices to cor- 
respond with market conditions. 

The statistical records published by 
the Board of Commerce show that the 
price of bread per pound varies consid- 
erably throughout Canada. Calgary, 
Alta., shows a cost of 9.8c lb, the highest 
in the Dominion. One section of Mon- 
treal comes next with a price of 9.7c. 
London, Ont., is the lowest point, the 
cost there being 7.4c lb. 


CANADA BREAD CO, MEETING 


The annual ‘meeting of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., was held in Toronto on 
Sept. 28. D. O. Ellis, Toronto, and A. 
A. Ryley, Winnipeg, were added to the 
board of directors, and H. C. Tomlin and 
George Weston retired. Mark Bredin 
was re-elected president, and W. T. Bre- 
din vice president. 

No action was taken regarding a divi- 
dend on the common stock. The share- 
holders were informed that the company’s 
financial effort would be concentrated on 
the construction of a new plant in To- 
ronto. The company shows good prog- 
ress, business now being carried on in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Hamil- 
ton. Last year was the best in its his- 
tory, and an even better one in volume is 
expected this year. 

NOTES 

The Fleischmann Co. is opening an of- 
fice in Windsor, Ont. 

Proudfoot & Co., bakers, Preston, Ont., 
have'sold their business to Harry Lewis. 

Harry Tait has taken over the bakery 
and confectionery business of J. A. Hal- 
lier, Edmonton, Alta. 

A number of small bakers in Toronto 
and throughout Ontario have been fined 
for selling light weight bread. 

The Eastern Nut Krust Bakeries, Ltd., 
and the Mountain Nut Krust, Ltd., are 
starting business in Montreal. 

At a meeting of the council of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, Edward Par- 
nell, of the Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., 
was elected president. Mr. Parnell re- 
turned recently from a trip to Australia, 
where he studied economic and labor con- 
ditions. 

The North-West Biscuit Co., Ltd., is 
building a new factory at Edmonton, 
Alta. The estimated cost of the new 
plant and equipment is $400,000. This 
building will double the company’s pres- 
ent output, and will be the second largest 
exclusive biscuit factory in Canada. 

Since the Canadian wheat market was 
decontrolled, flour prices have declined 
about $2 bbl. This has been reflected in 
the price of bread at many Canadian 
points by a reduction of 1@2c per 24-oz 
loaf. There has been no change in the 
price of bread in Toronto. Bakers point 
out that, where the price has been re- 
duced, bread has been selling at a much 
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higher rate than the price prevailing in 
Toronto, which is 13¢ per 24-oz loaf. 
A. H. Barey. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

During the past month Weighmaster 
Morgan, of Minneapolis, conducted an 
active campaign against firms selling 
short weight foodstuffs. A number of 
bakers were caught in the net, among 
whom were: the Anderson bakery, 277 
Cedar Avenue, having bread without 
labels; Peterson Bakery Co., 2209 East 
Franklin Avenue, selling bread under 
weight; People’s Bakery Co., 1018 Sixth 
Avenue North, unlabeled bread; New 
York Bakery Co., 1014 Eleventh Avenue 
North, selling bread under weight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Carler have. sold 
their bakery at Cambridge, Minn. 

H. J. Dahl has opened a bakery at 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

J. R.-Smith has sold his interest in the 
Electric Maid Bake Shop, Grand Rapids, 
Minn., to Robert Sewartz. 

R. H. Oscarson has bought the stock 
and fixtures of the Cokato (Minn.) bak- 
ery, and will open in the Fritze Building, 
which he has leased. 

Day Curas will build a bakery at Cus- 
ter, S. D. 

Albert Lamm has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Parker, S. D. 

Statford and Thompson have bought 
the bakery of Claude Hayes, Elk Point, 
S 


es 

Carl Anderson & Son have sold their 
bakery, at Shenandoah, Iowa, to Miller & 
Woodward, 

The Gowrie, Iowa, bakery has been 
bought by F. M. Greenlee. 

The Honey Krust bakery, Nevada, 
Iowa, has been sold to J. S. Jacobson. 

George A. Fastle has bought the Robin- 
son bakery, Kasson, Minn. 

The Raiche bakery, Princeton, Minn., 
has been taken over by Louis Lessard. 

The American System of Bakeries has 
opened shops at 2017 West Superior 
Street and 324 Central Avenue, Duluth, 
Minn. 

P. J. Conley has bought the bakery of 
Crabb Bros., Clear Lake, S. D. 

P. H. Graham has sold the Lake Pres- 
ton, S. D., bakery to C. J. Carlson, of 
Ada, Minn. 

A Sanitary bakery has been opened at 
Little Falls, Minn. 


Ben 





KENTUCKY BAKERS MEET 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at Lexington Oct. 19-20. The 
business sessions were held at the Hotel 
Lafayette. The convention was called to 
order by L. R. Drury, Lexington, chair- 
man of the convention committee. The 
address of welcome was given by W. G. 
Dunlop, of Lexington, and the response 
made by ex-President J. Kistler. 

At the first session committee reports 
were made and officers nominated. J. 
H. Stehlin, Louisville, spoke on “Prac- 
tical Methods of Increasing Sales of 
Bakers’ Products.” He said in part: 

“Every successful business is built on 
quality, and the baker knows that this is 
the foundation on which to build his 
business. If quality is lacking, the cus- 
tomers will go elsewhere. Many bakers 
think they must give a big piece of 
goods. They cannot do this and keep up 
the quality for the same price, so they 
cheapen the goods or cut the price. It 
would be better to maintain the quality 
and increase the price a little. Another 
good thing is variety. It would be well 
to give the customers something new 
every day or so. Quality alone cannot 
produce business. Displaying your goods 
in windows and making the store so at- 
tractive that the public will be drawn in, 
is good business. The baker spends too 
much time in the shop and not enough 
in his store. He is not in the store long 
enough to get acquainted with his cus- 
tomers. Give your customers service, for 
it will gain you more.” He suggested 
that the bakers keep their delivery equip- 
ment looking attractive. “If the deliv- 
ery vehicle is kept clean and the driver 
neat,” he said, “it will give the people 
the impression that your bakery must be 
clean and sanitary.” 

A response was made by J. M. Hartley 
for J. A. Bamford, of the Bakers Week- 
ly, who could not attend. 

At the morning session, Oct. 20, John 
W. Burns gave a talk on What the Allied 
Trades Stand For. 
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The following officers were elected; 
president, L. R. Drury, Lexington; vice 
president, Jacob Nill, Louisville; secre. 
tary, John H. Stehlin, Louisville; treas. 
urer, W. L, Traxell, Maysville. J. Kistler 
was elected a member of the executive 
board for one year and M. P. Evans was 
elected to represent the allied trades on 
the board. Louisville was selected for 
the next meeting place. 

On Tuesday morning the lady visitors 
were taken on a shopping tour, and given 
a luncheon at noon at the Phoenix Hotel, 
In the afternoon a barbecue was given 
in the Bluegrass Park for all delegates 
and ladies. In the evening the ladies 
were entertained at a theatre party, and 
the men at a boxing contest and boosters’ 
club meeting. On Wednesday morning 
the ladies were taken on an auto trip to 
Shakertown and other points of interest 
in the vicinity of Lexington. The con- 
vention closed with a banquet and dance, 
Wednesday evening. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

At the well attended monthly mecting 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association, held at 1404 De. 
catur Street, Wallace Cook, of the 
Fleischmann Co., delivered an interesting 
lecture on sales promotion by retail bak- 
ers. 

He congratulated the bakers on a 
recent statement by Herbert Hoover, who 
said that the baking industry had heen 
the only one which served the public 
without profiteering during and after the 
war, a fact which in itself was a big 
factor in promoting the business of the 
baker. Not having boosted prices un- 
necessarily, they need not be afraid now 
of price slashing in all commodities. 

Clean stores, attractive show windows 
and exteriors, as well as goods of fine 
quality, are the best means to increase 
the turnover and profits of the retail 
baker, he declared. 

The baking industry has now advanced 
to the seventh place among the principal 
industries in the country, Mr. Cook add- 
ed. Sixty per cent of all the bread con- 
sumed in the United States is made and 
sold by bakers. The bakers would do 
well to point out by individual and co- 
operative advertising the necessity of 
consuming more bread and bread prod- 
ucts, the savings made possible for house- 
wives, and the physical as well as finan- 
cial advantages resulting therefrom. 

President Martin Keidel, who conduct- 
ed the meeting, praised the Fleischmann 
Co., which he termed as untiring in its 
efforts to promote the business of the 
retail baker. 

Secretary Bruno Bleul asked tenant 
bakers not to wait for their landlords to 
have their stores painted and renovated, 
but to do it themselves, and watch the 
good results which were bound to follow. 

George Fiedler, A. Polster, F. Mennin- 
ger and J. E. Mueller spoke on the up- 
to-dateness of the retail bakery store as 
a trade winner. 





BAKERS’ LABOR BUREAU 

The buying of a building at 64 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York City, to house the labor bu- 
reau for the bakers of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, promises to be of great serv- 
ice. The action of the purchase was re- 
cently reported at meetings of the bakers 
of the two boroughs, and met with such 
favor that immediate financial support 
has been forthcoming. When payments 
are completed the title in the building 
will be vested in the United Master Bak- 
ers of Manhattan. 

The building, a three story structure 
within easy reach of all parts of the 
city, will be fitted up with dormitories 
for the accommodation of men while 
waiting for positions. Meeting and rest 
rooms will also be provided. Louis Lust, 
who made a report of the objects of the 
building at a meeting in New York City, 
at which more than $1,500 were raised 
for the building fund, stated that the 
entire baking industry.of the city would 
be benefited by the new institution. He 
compared it as it would finally be, after 
the alterations, with the old time labor 
bureaus, and stated that the future would 
not see any gouging of respectable work- 
ers seeking employment. The new labor 
bureau will stand for service both to the 
employer and the employee. 

A letter has been sent to every baker 
in Manhattan and the Bronx advising 
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them of the purchase of the building, and 
requesting contributions for the uild- 
ing fund. The service of the bureau will 
be guided by its list of contributors. 





UNIFORM LEVEL OF WAGES 


Establishment of Relatively Equal Scale of 
production Costs Throughout World and 
Its Bearing on Commerce 


The establishment of a relatively uni- 
form level in the wages paid to labor 
throughout the world is an important 
postwar development with a vital bear- 
ing on the future position of the United 
States in foreign trade, according to a 
recent issue of “American Goods and 
Foreign Markets,” the fortnightly for- 
eign (rade review of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. “This changed wage 
situation, due in large measure to the 
war, will exert a salutary influence on the 
movement of American goods,” the bulle- 
tin savs, “tending to level world produc- 
tion costs and permitting this country’s 
entrance into a freer competition with 
goods of foreign manufacture. 
general foreign exchange situa- 
tion, 2nd more particularly the fact that 
the American dollar is at a premium in 
Europe, stands today as the most seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of American for- 
eign ‘rade. The problem serves to dem- 
onstrate our dependence upon the rest of 
the world for our commercial growth, 
and to emphasize the importance of ac- 
quiring a broad vision of our trade’s 
necessities, overlooking no opportunity to 
eliminate the trade barriers which re- 
strain competition. 

“During the half century preceding 
the war, a period representing the golden 
age of English industrial and trade de- 
velopment, a large and profitable British 
a commerce was developed. A low 
unit of cost in production was largely 
responsible for this growth. Germany, 
likewise producing at a comparatively low 
cost, developed a highly organized com- 
mercial system and made serious inroads 
into British commerce during the 10 
years just prior to the war. The United 
States, electing to operate upon a differ- 
ent standard of living, involving a higher 
wage cost, was unable to gain a position 
as a large exporter of manufactured 
goods comparable with Great Britain and 
Germany, except in those lines where our 
wider use of automatic machinery re- 
duced the unit cost of production to a 
point that permitted competition with 
similar products manufactured on the 
lower European wage scale. 

“Fortunately for the United States, the 
postwar period finds this condition de- 


over-s 


cidedly altered. European labor costs 
have advanced tremendously, until they 
now parallel, to a considerable degree, 


labor costs in this country. This change 
deprives Europe of one of her greatest 
foreign trade assets, and improves, in 
like measure, the outlook for American 
foreign trade so far as competition in 
productive costs is concerned. Wages 
will, of course, vary, but a comparatively 
level situation seems assured through- 
out the industrial countries whose com- 
merce is affected by production costs. 

“The foregoing is one step in the elimi- 
nation of trade barriers. Others will 
follow in the course of a natural evolu- 
tion—the progress will not be rapid,— 
and by normal processes we shall be able 
to help preserve throughout the world a 
uniform standard of wages and a more 
natural flow of commerce.” 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 
The monthly meeting of the Maryland 


Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, 
and was largely attended. Baltimore 
bakers were up in arms over the bread 
price cutting by one of the large whole- 


sale bakeries of the city, which took 
place on Oct. 4, reducing the price of the 
12-02 loaf to Te wholesale. The cut was 
unknown to bakers in Baltimore until 
they read the large newspaper adver- 
tisement announcing the reduction in 
Price. 

Bakers present announced that they 
had been forced to lower their price, and 
Were very indignant over the affair, as 
this same baking company last March, 
When the bakers were working hard to 
get an increase in price, co-operated with 
the local organization, and urged every 
aker to appear before the fair price 
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commission and ask for a_ substantial 
increase. For a time things looked very 
dark for the local organization, as sev- 
eral of the members were strongly in 
favor of disbanding immediately. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, saved the day by his timely talk, 
and urged the bakers to stand by their 
association in such a crisis as this. He 
said to disband now would only show 
their weakness, and by every one pulling 
together at this time a bigger and 
stronger organization would develop. 





DAVIDSON BAKING COMPANY 

The Sanitary Baking Co., operating 
plants at Mount Vernon, Benton and 
Marion, IIl., has increased its capital 
stock to $150,000, fully paid, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a modern three story 
and basement building at Mount Vernon, 
in which will be installed a complete line 
of machinery for the manufacture of 
crackers and cookies, in addition to 
bread. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, it was decided to change the firm 


loss, damage, or injury to such property, 
- . - and no contract, receipt, rule, regu- 
lation, or other limitation of any char- 
acter whatsoever, shall exempt such com- 
mon carrier . . . from the liability here- 
by imposed’ and, further, that the carrier 
‘shall be liable . . . for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury, . . notwith- 
standing any limitation of liability or 
limitation of the amount of recovery or 
representation or agreement as to value 
in any such receipt or bill of lading, or 
in any contract, rule, regulation, or in 
any tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and any such limi- 
tation, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made, is 
hereby declared to be unlawful and 
void.’ 

“Before the passage of this amend- 
ment the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had upheld the clause in the bill of 
lading as in no way limiting the car- 
riers’ liability to less than the value of 
the goods, but merely offering the most 
convenient way of finding the value. . . 
In a subsequent report upon the amend- 





J. Earle Davidson, General Manager Davidson Baking Co. 


name to the Davidson Baking Co., and 
the following officers and directors were 
elected: president, C. R. Davidson; first 
vice president, W. M. Miller; second vice 
president, C. E. Graham; general mana- 
ger, secretary and treasurer, J. Earle 
Davidson. Directors: F. P. Watson, 
Charles Keller and Rufus Grant. 





VALUING FREIGHT LOSSES 

The familiar bill of lading clause, re- 
quiring any loss or damage to be com- 
puted on the basis of value of the ship- 
ment at the time and place of shipment, 
including freight charges, is held by the 
United States Supreme Court to be in- 
valid. (McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., 40 Sup. Ct. 504.) 

Plaintiff sued for loss of grain shipped 
in 1915 from Montana to Omaha. The 
bill of lading contained the clause above 
referred to. The defendant railway com- 
pany paid damages computed on the 
basis fixed by the clause,—value at the 
time and place of shipment,—refusing to 
pay the greater loss reflected by the 
value of the grain at Omaha when it 
should have been delivered there. 

Affirming judgment in plaintiff’s favor 
for the difference involved, the Supreme 
Court says: 

“The Cummins amendment . . . pro- 
vides that the carriers affected by the act 
shall issue a bill of lading and shall be 
liable to the lawful holder of it ‘for any 


ment it considered that the clause was 
still valid and not forbidden by the law. 

- The argument for the petitioner 
suggests that courts are bound by the 
Commission’s determination that the rule 
is a reasonable one. But the question is 
of the meaning of a statute, and upon 
that, of course, the courts must decide 
for themselves. 

“We appreciate the convenience of the 
stipulation in the bill of lading and the 
arguments urged in its favor. We un- 
derstand that it does not necessarily pre- 
vent a recovery of the full actual loss, 
and that if the price of wheat had gone 
down the carrier might have had to pay 
more under this contract than by the 
common-law rule. But the question is 
how the contract operates on this case. 
In this case it does prevent a recovery 
of the full actual loss, if it is enforced. 

“The rule of the common law [basing 
damages on destination value] is not an 
arbitrary fiat, but an embodiment of the 

lain fact that the actual loss caused by 

reach of a contract is the loss of what 
the contractee would have had if the 
contract had been performed, less the 
proper deductions, which have been made 
and are not in question here. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the decision below 
was right, and as, in our opinion, the con- 
clusion is required by the statute, neither 
the convenience of the clause, nor any 
argument based on the history of the 
statute or upon the policy of the later 
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act of Aug. 9, 1916, . - can prevail 
against what we understand to % the 
meaning of the words.” 


A. L. H.. Srreer. 





ALLIED TRADES OF BAKING INDUSTRY 
C. H. Van Cleef, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., who was recently appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, has compiled and 
is sending out to the members of the 
allied trades who have not yet joined a 
new application form for membership. 
This reads in part, “that the applicant is 
a member of, or in the employ of, a firm 
selling goods to bakers of the United 
States, or Canada, and is prompted to 
solicit the privileges offered, by being a 
member of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry; and that it is his wish to 
be serviceable to the various asseciations 
of the baking industry and the individual 
baker; and places himself at the com- 
mand of their officers, and the officers of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, whenever the cause is for the ad- 
vancement of the baking industry.” 

The office of the secretary-treasurer is 
located at 419 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
and those wishing to join are requested 
to correspond with C. H. Van Cleef at 
that address. 





VELVET NEWS APPEARS 

The International Co., Baltimore, Md., 
one of the largest and most progressive 
specialty houses of its kind in the United 
States and better known to every baker 
by its “Velvet Whole Eggs,” has begun 
publishing its own house organ, which 
made its first appearance with the Oc- 
tober issue, entitled Velvet News. It is 
a bright, newsy, up-to-date four-page 
paper, well edited and printed on a good 
grade of paper in keeping with the other 
quality products of the International Cu. 

The object and purpose of Velvet 
News is to bring the sale force into 
closer co-operation with the manufactur- 
ing end of the International Co., and 
carries with it a spirit of co-operation 
and a message of mutual welfare that 
only exists in a well-organized corpora- 
tion. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Von Thun Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators: H. C., 
Anna and Herman J. von Thun. 

New System Bakery, Jamestown, N.Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: F. 
J. Sherman, W. M. Dyer, H. S. Gettman. 

Premier Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
capital stock, $30,000. Incorporators: C. 
Althoff, A. E. Braun, A. Braun, Sr., H. 
W. Althoff, S. W. Althoff. 

Warner’s Whole Wheat Bread, Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $150,000. In- 
corporators: W. G. Warner, A. O. Uhlitz, 
W. H. Morgan. 

Majestic Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., 
New York, N. Y; capital stock, $20,000. 
Incorporators: Hyman Schabas, J. Fei- 
genbaum, Fannie Goldstein. 

Orrville (Ohio) National Baking Co; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporated by 
L. S. Cornell and others. 

Rose Baking Co., Canton, Ohio; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporated by H. 
Hoehman and others. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association; capital stock, $50,000. In- 
corporators: Charles G. Speidel, Arthur 
E. Kelly. 





ALLIED TRADES MEETING 

George E. Dean, of Albion, Mich., 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, has called a meeting of 
the executive heads of the different as- 
sociations in the country to be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 927. 
Those expected to be present at the 
meeting are as follows: A. L. Goetzmann, 
La Crosse, Wis., president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; George E. Dean, Al- 
bion, Mich. chairman, and president 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry; C. N. Power, Pueblo, 
Colo., president American Association of 
the Baking Industry; J. C. Lewis, Min- 
neapolis, president Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America; B. B. Grennell, Chi- 
cago, president National Bakers’ Supply 
Houses; and C. H. Van Cleef, Cincin- 
nati, secretary-treasurer Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southeastern States—Many 
New Bakeries Being Opened and Additions Under Construction 


FLORIDA 

The Polk café and pastry shop, Bar- 
tow, has been sold by George Dubucs and 
Edward Gerrock to John Witt, of Lake 
City. 

J. L. Miller has overhauled his bakery 
at Sanford, and increased the capacity 
by the installation of labor saving ma- 
chinery. 

Kahl’s bakery, Quincy, recently burned. 
Loss $10,000, fully insured, 

The Gateway bakery and lunch room, 
which has been operated at Haines City 
by A. H. Reagin, has been sold to J. P. 
Ferrill, who will remodel and enlarge it. 

Barden Bros., Fort Myers, have reno- 
vated their baking plant and retail store, 
and installed additional equipment. 

Under new management, the Quality 
Baking Co., Key West, has announced the 
reopening of its bakery and retail store. 
The plant has been renovated, the interior 
refinished, the machinery and equipment 
overhauled, and additional pieces added. 

B. H. Bostain has opened another re- 
tail bakery at 1013 Swann Avenue, Tam- 
pa. All bread shelves are of glass, and 
all tables used in the store are white. 





INDIANA 

Harry Huey, of Union City, has bought 
a half interest in the Schatz-Chambers 
Baking Co., Portland, which will be 
known as the Schatz & Huey Baking Co. 
A dough mixer has been installed. 

The bakery of Louis Schwab, Orleans, 
is now conducted by Schwab & Cheek. 

R. R. Gray has bought the retail bak- 
ing department of the Dearborn Baking 
Co., on Second Street, Aurora. 

Melvin Rodgers, who recently acquired 
the Biddle bakery, at Ligonier, is im- 
proving the plant. 

An addition is being built to the See- 
ley bakery, South Main Street, Antwerp. 

The Mishawaka Baking Co., Mishawa- 
ka, has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital stock, by Ross Emringer, Stan- 
ley McIntosh, Owens Matchette, C. J. 
Roy and I. K. Parks. 

The Pittsboro Bakery & Confection 
Co, is the name of a new concern incor- 
porated at Indianapolis with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock by John Wendling, Thomas 
Neal and Milton L, Clawson. 

Thirty-five bakers in zone No. 5 of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry attended a conference in the 
Chamber of Commerce at Muncie recent- 
ly. The meeting was presided over by 

. B. Sursa, zone commissioner, who is 
manager of the Muncie Baking Co. C. 
F. Ruger, field agent for the state asso- 
ciation, submitted a report of conditions 
existing in bakeries in that zone. The re- 
port and several phases of the Indiana 
bakery law were later discussed. A buf- 
fet luncheon was served by the Muncie 
organization. 

L. D. Keyes, of Hillsdale, Mich., has 
bought the plant of the Elkhart Baking 
Co., Elkhart, and will reopen it as the 
Keyes Wholesale Bread Factory. 

F. H. Allen has been appointed to suc- 
ceed W. H. Swintz, who has resigned as 
secretary, treasurer and manager of the 
South Bend Bread Co., South Bend, to 
accept a position as grand secretary of 
the Indiana grand lodge of Masons. Mr. 
Allen was Mr. Swintz’s predecessor in the 
foregoing positions, but resigned because 
of illness, and up to that time had been 
connected with the South Bend Bread 
Co. for eight years. 

The North Side bakery, Mishawaka, is 
undergoing reorganizing and will be im- 

roved. 

Nicholas Minnenger has opened a Fed- 
eral bakery at Lowell. 

Headquarters of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry have been 
moved from the sixth floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank Building, Indianapolis, to 
the eighth floor. 

The Neu & Ludwig bakery, 535 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Elkhart, is now the Ludwig 
bakery, Mr. Neu having sold his interest. 

Harry Vaughn, formerly a salesman 
with the Schulze Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
has been appointed manager of the sales 


department of the Dearborn Baking Co., 
Aurora. 

Plans for the annual state convention 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry will be discussed at a meeting 
of the advisory committee in Indianapo- 
lis at an early date. C. W. Miller, of the 
Miller-Parrot Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
is chairman of the committee. Although 
no date has been set, the convention 
probably will be held in December. 

C, H. Robinson has sold his bakery at 
Wolcottville to Charles Cook. 





KENTUCKY 

The large modern bakery of Herman 
Bogg, Elm and Second streets, Hender- 
son, burned recently. Loss, $40,000; very 
little insurance. s 

William Washer has closed his bakery 
at Twenty-sixth Street and Cane Run 
Road, Louisville. 

Edward Etter has bought the bakery 
of O. A. Landberg, 1044 Shelby Street, 
Louisville. 

Gustav Bender has bought the bakery 
of L. Schentz, 639 East Main Street, 
Louisville. 

H. W. Deibel has closed his bakery at 
Hancock and Breckenridge streets, Louis- 
ville. 

Caples & Moss have opened a bakery 
at Middlesboro. . 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, is 
adding a dough room, flour room and 
new Offices. 

Building operations at the plant of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, are pro- 
gressing rapidly. The new ovens are 
dried out, and the machinery is being 
set up. 

The Warren County Bakeries Co. has 
opened at Bowling Green. 

E. H. Lightfoot has opened a bakery 
at 1431 South Shelby Street, Louisville. 

Joseph De Michael, 1551 West Ken- 
tucky Street, Louisville, has entered the 
wholesale baking business and put on an 
auto truck. 

The National System of Bakeries has 
been incorporated at Louisville, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by George Rogers, 
Arthur Gerler and Maurice Howets. 

The Kitchen bakery has been opened at 
Olive Hill. 

M. K. Harris has sold his bakery at 
Franklin to Vance & Larue. 





MICHIGAN 

J. A. Brader and Paul Todd have suc- 
ceeded H. O. Brader in the baking busi- 
ness at Carson City. 

Elliott & Sons, Reed City, have moved 
into larger quarters, and a Hubbard oven, 
dough mixer and molding machine have 
been installed, also a duplicate invoice 
system, and shower baths and other con- 
veniences for the employees. 

Frank Sawyer has taken over the Saw- 
yer & Bailey bakery at Sturgis. 

The Washington bakery, Ann Arbor, 
will be operated hereafter by H. G. 
Widerhoeft. 

The bakery of J. G. Arnold, Fifth and 
Saginaw streets, Bay City, has been dam- 
aged by fire. Repairs will be made at 
once. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

J. H. Steiner, operating the State 
House bakery, 43 North Ninth Street, 
Reading, has leased property on Sixth 
Street, which he is having remodeled into 
a bakery. 

The Gehry-Geiger Candy Co., Reading, 
has been started by W. E. Gehry, H. N. 
Geiger and G. J. Guth, to do a general 
baking and candy business. 

Bakers, who operate shops in Pennsyl- 
vania under names other than their own, 
will be interested in the decision made 
by judges Carpenter, Swearington and 
Kline, of Allegheny County, who upheld 
the act of June 28, 1917, of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, which prohibits any 
one from conducting a business under an 
assumed or fictitious name, style or des- 
ignation unless he first files in the offices 
of the secretary of the commonwealth 
and the prothonotary of the county a 


certificate under oath, signed by such 
person or persons, setting forth the real 
names and addresses of all the persons 
owning or interested in said business and 
the name under which it is to be con- 
ducted. A violation of the law carries 
with it a fine of $500 and a year’s im- 
prisonment. 

The bakery of I. L. Kraft, 272 Bow- 
man Street, Wilkes-Barre, has been 
bought by the Keystone Baking Co., 248 
East Market Street. The new owners 


plan to continue the business, making a . 


number of improvements. 

J. H. Walborn has bought out Schaef- 
fer & Co., Sunbury. Mr. Walborn is 
building a second addition to his bakery 
at Woodlawn Avenue and Gas House 
Alley. 

Mrs. Lena Weaver Haller, widow of 
Jacob Haller, founder of the Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, is dead, aged 67. 
Mrs. Haller conducted the bakery after 
the death of her husband for 10 years, 
when she sold out to the General Bak- 
ing Co. 

The new plant of the B. G. Bakery 
Co., Allentown, is nearing completion. 
W. G. Vogel is president. The plant will 
have a capacity of 10 tons of pretzels 
weekly, 

Three armed bandits held up two em- 
ployees of the North Side distributing 
station of the Haller Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and secured about $1,500. 

The New Life Bakery Co. has been 
incorporated at Pittsburgh, with $25,000 
capital stock, by R. W. Thompson, E. 
H. Hughes and A. D. Stevenson. 

Huth & Fraizer, bakers at Brookville, 
exhibited a loaf of bread at the county 
fair, weighing over 37 lbs. In connection 
with the exhibition there was a contest, 
and the person who could guess the cor- 
rect weight was to receive a week’s supply 
of bread free. 

The Beaverdale bakery, Beaverdale, 
which has been closed for some time, is 
again in operation by Robert O’Donnell, 
of Johnstown. 

F. C. Roderus, Braddock, has opened 
a bakery at 519 Margarette Street. 

T. T. Askin, formerly with the Morn- 
ingstar bakery, Phillipsburg, has bought 
the Irwin Baking Co.’s plant at Irwin. 

James & Columbine, operating under 
the name of the Purity bakery, on Cen- 
tral Avenue, Johnstown, have dissolved, 
and the business will be continued by 
Mr. James. 

Fire starting in the stock room of the 
bakery of A. Horodesky & Co., Donora, 
destroyed a new auto truck and the en- 
tire stock of materials, as well as caus- 
ing heavy damage to the plant in gen- 
eral. Very little insurance was carried. 

The bakery of H. C. Sutman & Co., 
Monongahela City, which has been con- 
ducted for some time by the receiver, 
W. H. Sutman, has been discontinued, 
and an effort will be made to dispose 
of it at private sale. 

Joseph Mosetich, Donora, whose bak- 
ery has been closed for some time pend- 
ing the adjustment of his affairs, is again 
open for business. 

The Sanitary bakery, Uniontown, has 
erected a large garage, and is now re- 
building its ovens. 

The H, L. New System Bakeries, Inc., 
is erecting a plant at Avalon. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the North Side Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be held Oct 30, to consider 
increasing the capital stock to $50,000. 

The Federal bakery, Bethlehem, has 
been incorporated, with $6,000 capital 
stock, by W. F. Cope, R. D. Wollmuth 
and R, P.. Wollmuth., 

The Swartz bakery has been opened 
at New Eagle. 

L. S. Reishell is fitting up a room in 
the Fackiner Building, Punxsutawney, 
for a bakery. 

President Louis Baker, of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, set aside Oct. 18 as Apple Day, 
to be observed by the bakers throughout 
the state. 

Application will be made Nov. 1, by 
August Bold, Arthur Pew and P. M. 
Cancelliere, Pittsburgh, for a charter for 
the Bold Baking Co. Mr. Bold is at 
present proprietor of Bold’s bakery, on 
Industry Street, South Hills district, and 
has operated one of the largest plants in 
that section of Pittsburgh for many 
years. The plans of the incorporators 
of the new company call for the erection 
of a large modern bakery. 
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Otto Widlocker, of North Braddock, 
is enlarging his bakery and installing 
another oven. 

The firm of Holland & Urchasko 
Mount Braddock, has been disso! ed. 
Mr. Holland will continue the business, 

T. A. Green, operating the Purity |)ak- 
ery, Harrisburg, has installed some cake 
machinery. 

A deed for $100,000 has been filed jn 
the office of the recorder for the transfer 
of property on Union Street, Allentown, 
from the Beth-Allen Baking Co. to \yjj- 
liam Freihofer, of the Freihofer Ba! ing 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The Beaver Valley Baking Co., Wood- 
lawn, has been incorporated, with $20,099 
capital stock, by R. A., J. C. and Bb. H. 
Peoples. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., Pitts. 
burgh, has bought a tract of land. 75x 
101, on Tustin Street, adjoining its pie 
plant, for $10,000. 

Andrew Pellman, of Amsterdam, | {ol- 
land, a representative of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, in that country, js jn 
America to study baking conditions and 
to get first hand information on bakery 
equipment. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

A. L. Curtis has sold the City bakery, 
Belfast, Maine, to J. B. Chalmers. * 

Emile Clenle has succeeded J. F. Wag. 
ner in the baking business at 228 Mill 
Street, East Portchester, Conn. 

The Meek Oven Co. has removed its 
general offices from New York City to 
Westport, Conn. For the convenience of 
the trade, the company will continue a 
sales and display office at 18 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York. 

The Dexter Baking Co. is making im- 
provements to its plant on North Main 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. The werk in- 
cludes a one story brick addition, 24x29, 
three bread ovens, and alterations to the 
interior, at a cost of about $15,000. 

Henry Snyder has sold his bakery, Wil- 
limantic, Conn., to Daniel Staebner. 

EK. L. Sawyer, conducting a bakery for 
20 years on Church Street, Winchendon, 
Mass., is building a plant on Central 
Street. 

The Grocers’ Bread Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has acquired land on Main Street, 
on which a modern plant will be erected. 

The Mayflower Stores, Inc., Providence, 
R. I., which operates a chain of 110 cash- 
and-carry stores, has bought the plant of 
the Rhode Island Baking Co., Cranston 
Street. The company will manufacture 
all its baked goods. For the present only 
bread will be baked, but it is understood 
the plant will be enlarged to manufac- 
ture pies and cakes. The purchase price 
was around $20,000. 

The Rhode Island Baking Co. has been 
dissolved, and George Najarian, former 
treasurer of the company, has gone into 
business for himself at 204 Charles 
Street. 

The new bakery of the J. Fred Gib- 
son Co., Providence, R. I. is nearing 
completion. Machinery is being installed, 
and by Nov. 1, the plant will be in opera- 
tion. The Gibson Co, operates 12 |unch 
rooms. 

F, E. Cruthers, baker at Auburn, lt. I., 
has sold his business and gone to Cali- 
fornia. 


The Auburn, R. I., home bakery has 
been bought by Gustav Lind. 

Alexander Lindgren has sold his bak- 
ery at Auburn, R. I., and will retir 

A bakery has been opened by Cinrles 


Longley in the Washington Park section 
of Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Bjerk, long the proprietress of 4 
bakery on Camp Street, Providence, R. 
I., has sold out, and will return to Nor- 
way. 

The Hellenic bakery has been incor- 
porated at Bridgeport, Conn., by James 
Geanuroons and George Geogoules 

The bakery of C. L. Parker, l«rre; 
Mass., has been damaged by fire. 

The Fraser Baking Co., 50 Cuerry 
Street, Burlington, Vt., has been sold to 
L. A. and H. E. Girard, of Burlington, 
who will remodel and improve the plant. 
The bakery has been in operation 10r 
over 30 years. The new firm will be 
known as Girard Bros. 

C. E. Davis has opened a bakery at 79 
Main Street, Burlington, Vt. 

The Bourques bakery, Kensington Ave 
nue, Meriden, Conn., has installed new 
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machinery and equipment, making it en- 
tirely automatic in operation. 

F. E. Fields has opened a bakery in the 
Walsh Building, Hartford, Conn. 

The bakery of Hatch & Hatch, Main 
Street, Stoneham, Mass., damaged by 
fire, will be repaired at once, 

The Grocers’ Bread Co., Brockton, 
Mass., will rebuild portions of its burned 
bakery at 91 Foster Street at a cost of 
10,000. Alterations will be made to pro- 
vide for a garage, 88x33, to cost $4,000. 

The Superior Baking Co., Brockton, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by Andrew Minnini, D. B. 
Benedictus, and Guiseppe, Pasquale and 
William Ferrini. 

The DeLobbe bakery, Arctic, R. I., has 
been damaged by fire. 

Brockelman Bros. have opened a bak- 

ery at 164-166 Fairmount Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Foundations have been completed for 
acracker factory for the Johnson Educa- 
tor Food Co., Cambridge, Mass., adjoin- 
present factory at 100 Sidney 
Street. The new building will be of re- 
enforced concrete, three stories, 75x126. 

The Snell & Simpson Biscuit Co., New 
Bedfoid, Mass., has opened a branch at 
Foster and ‘Track streets, Brockton, 
Mass, 

The Malden (Mass.) People’s Co-op- 
erative bakery has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, by H. D. 
Cohen, L. S. Silvies and Jacob Schafer. 


ing it 


Anastos .& Chakalis, Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass., with $80,000 capital, has been or- 
ganized to do a general baking business, 
by G. P. Anastos, J. A, Chalais and J. 
W. Maine. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Foster Baking Co., Charleston, will 
establish a branch in West Charleston, 
on Charleston Street. It will be con- 
ducted on the public view plan, and will 
contain two revolving ovens. 

During the past year more than 100 
new bakeries have been established in 
different sections of West Virginia, and 
indications are that many more will be 
started during the winter months. With 
the exception of the failure of the plant 
at St. Albans, they all seem to be doing 
a good business. 

S. K. Yarbell, president of the Elk 
Baking Co., Charleston, announces that 
his firm will open another plant in 
Charleston, equipped with one revolving 
oven and a complete line of up-to-date 
machinery. 


OHIO 
The Star bakery, Caldwell, has been 
damaged by fire. 
The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
on Third and Jefferson streets, Dayton, 
will move to larger quarters. 


Alterations and improvements are in 
progress at the plant of the Tri-State 
Baking Co., 801-805 Summit Street, To- 
ledo. All machinery and ovens hereafter 
will be visible through plate glass win- 
dows. 

The Progressive Baking Co., Canton, 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, will 
begin business about Dec. 1. 

The Runneals Baking Co., Lima, has 
its new retail store in operation. 

Requarth Sisters, operating a bakery 
on West Third Street, Dayton, have sold 
to Reichart & Nagle. 

The William Strodtbeck bakery, 6914 
Lexington Avenue, Cleveland, has been 
acquired by the newly organized Grocers’ 
Baking Co. 

The bakeries of Albert Miller, 7518 
Lexington Avenue, Charles Neubert, 1726 
Payne Avenue, and Karl Weschke, 10415 
Lorrain Avenue, all of Cleveland, have 
changed hands during the past month. 


Samucl Mueller, who has been with 
the Cincinnati office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has accepted the agency of 


the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, for 
Cincinnati and the surrounding territory. 
The new addition of the George H. 
‘treitmann’s Sons Co., Twelfth and Plum 
streets, Cincinnati, is nearing completion. 
Founded in 1860, by George H. Streit- 
mann, with a limited number of em- 
ployees, the plant has been added to 
until now it will have a floor space of 
100,000 square feet. 

Manz’s bakery, 427 McMicken Ave- 
Fei nnati, has been sold to Fred 

ig. 
Oscar Heinichen has bought the bak- 
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ery of Richard Bonekamp, 5183 Hunter 
Street, Norwood. , 

Joseph Hartlaub, conducting a bakery 
at Sherman and Carter streets, Norwood, 
has sold out to Ernstmann & Boherer. 

H. H. Wurtz, manager of the Cincin- 
nati office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., recently entertained his office and 
sales force at his home, 4116 Thirty-third 
Avenue, Oakley, a suburb of Cincinnati. 

S. M. Ramsey, president of the Water- 
proof Paper & Board Co., Cincinnati, 
who has been travelling in Europe for 
three months investigating the paper 
situation and general business conditions, 
is expected home about Dec. 1. 





NEW YORK 

Fred Hoffmaster won first prize and 
the Peerless bakery second prize in the 
show window competition among Lock- 
port bakers, during merchants’ display 
week, 

The Home bakery, Main Street and 
Hakes Avenue, Hornell, operated by 
Joseph Rundle, has been closed. 

The Perfection Bake Shops, capital 
stock $110,000, and the Popular System 
bakery, capital stock $110,000, have- been 
organized at Buffalo, by W. D. Barron 
and F. E, McGray, who plan on open- 
ing bakeries at Watertown. Mr. Barron 
is connected with the Associated Buying 
Corporation, Buffalo. 

The Mohican Co., Watertown, has com- 
pleted its modern bakery plant. 

Two suits, aggregating $25,000, have 
been filed in the New York supreme 
court against Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New 
York City. Andrew Giehl asks $15,000 
for being run over by an automobile 
through the alleged negligence of de- 
fendant when the auto was on the wrong 
side of the street. Patrick Connolly asks 
$10,000 for being struck by defendant’s 
car. 

Two suits for $15,000 have been filed 
against the Shults Bread Co., Inc., New 
York City, because a wagon of the Egler 
bakery ran over Liberato Martucci, Jr. 
The boy asks $10,000, and his father 
wants $5,000. 

F. M. Hennessey has opened the White 
House bakery, Skaneateles. 

W. H. Raymond has sold the Daylight 
Baking Co., 20 Spring Street, Ossining, 
to Ascherman & Wirth. 

The Far Rockaway Baking Co., Far 
Rockaway, has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by B. Wisselman, 
H. J. Friedman and S. M. Hirsh, 

The Surprise Bakery & Dairy Res- 
taurant, Inc., has been started at New 
York City, with $12,000 capital, by M. 
Eckhaus, 398 Broadway, C. V. Fleish- 
man, and Samuel Blazer. 

Mullers, Inc., Albany, has been organ- 
ized, with $25,000 capital, to do a gen- 
eral baking business, by D. B. Horn, W. 
G. Stock and J. O. Miller. Headquarters 
will be at 90 North Pearl Street. 

The capital stock of the Victor Baking 


Co., Jamaica, has been increased to 
$50,000. 
O. R. Owens, H. M. Brown, C. E. 


Thomas and W. A. McDonald, of Water- 
town, and F. W. Gillroy, are connected 
with the organization of the Perfection 
Bake Shops, Inc., at Watertown, with 
$110,000 capital stock. 

Jaburg Bros., New York City, have 
filed suit against W. E. Valintcourt, 
Wampsville, to recover $216 for goods 
sold, 

Andrew Mante and William Cadema- 
tori have filed an answer in the supreme 
court in a suit by I. Rice & Co. to re- 
cover commissions on the sale of the de- 
fendants’ bakery at 327 Lenox Avenue, 
New York City, to Harry Rukowitz for 
26,750, and admit that they authorized 
the plaintiffs to sell it for them. They 
say they had a lease running until 1923, 
with option to renew for five years, but 
that they couldn’t put the sale through 
because the landlord refused to consent 
to the assignment of the lease to Ruko- 
witz. 

The General Quilting Co. has sued the 
Roman Bread Co. for $2,500 deposited 
with the defendant for the lease of the 
four story building at Willoughby and 
Wilson avenues, Brooklyn. The com- 
plaint alleges that the defendant failed 
to make alterations on the building in 
time to permit the plaintiff to occupy the 
building when it was required. 

Fred Secoy, with the Associated Press, 
at Gloversville, has resigned, to become 


manager of the Directogon tea store and 
yg of that city. 

G. H. Loveday, proprietor of the West 
Fulton Street bakery, Gloversville, has 
bought a country home at Canada Lake, 
MM. 


Xinakes Bros., who operate bakeries 
in Buffalo, and recently acquired a 10- 
year lease on the Ward Building, 91 Main 
Street, Lockport, and planned to open a 
bakery in the building, have sold the 
lease to H. A. MacLemale, proprietor of 
the Central bakery, who will fix it up for 
a modern bakery. 

Fire starting from grease destroyed 
the bakery of John Pepper, on Jones 
Square, in Addison. Included in the loss 
was a large amount of new baking equip- 
ment, flour and sugar. Only $4,000 in- 
surance was carried, 

R. B. Sutor, city sealer of weights and 
measures of Niagara Falls, has notified 
all bakeries in that city to mark the 
weight on each loaf of bread. 

Miller & Waxman, Inc., New York 
City, has been incorporated to do a gen- 
eral bakery business, by J. H. Miller, 
Hyman Waxman and Ray Heyert. 
Headquarters will be at 521 West Thirty- 
fourth Street. 

The E. & L. Dairy Restaurant, Inc., 
New York City, has been organized, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by L. Eisenstein, 
S. Levine and D. J. Rosen, to do a gen- 
eral bakery business at 165 Broom Street. 

Arthur Gauthier, baker at Ogdens- 
burg, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $6,691; 
assets, $4,000. 

Benjamin Mayo has opened a bakery 
on West Water Street, Corning. 

Harley Gilmour, of the Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, has been appoint- 
ed on the membership committee of the 
Lockport Board of Commerce. He will 
endeavor to get the bakers interested in 
the organization. 

The H. J. Walz Co., Buffalo, has in- 
stalled a Read dough mixer, sifter, tank, 
hopper and automatic water and flour 
scales combined with a flour sifting, ele- 
vating and conveying outfit, which it will 
use for demonstrating purposes in its 
store. 

E. F. Bartro, Atlanta, Ga., has ar- 
ranged to represent the National Oven 
Co., Beacon, N. Y., in the southeastern 
states and part of the South, and will 
handle a full line of ovens. He will also 
continue the lines of the Dutchess Tool 
Co, and others. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

W. T. Brewton and R. P. Moody, of 
Wetumpka, Ala., have bought the bakery 
of S. Brown, Greenville, Ala. The plant 
will be remodeled and new machinery in- 
stalled. 

The Central City bakery, Selma, Ariz., 
has been undergoing extensive improve- 
ments, and additional machinery equip- 
ment costing about $12,000 has been in- 
stalled. E. T. McKee is manager. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuinapEetpHia, Pa., Oct. 22.—On ac- 
count of the unsettled wheat market and 
consequent wide fluctuations in flour 
prices, bakers generally have been pur- 
chasing cautiously during the past month. 
Some of the large ones have taken ad- 
vantage of bargains when the market has 
been depressed, and at such times have 
made some fair-sized purchases. Some 
have stocks on hand to last three or four 
months, but the smaller bakers are gen- 
erally operating from hand to mouth. 

Stocks of flour in Philadelphia are 
small. Most kinds of bakers’ supplies, 
however, are more plentiful, and prices 
generally are lower, notably so in the 
case of sugar, in which constant reduc- 
tions have been made until prices have 
reached a basis of 12c lb, 

Retail bread prices are unchanged, be- 
ing generally on a basis of 10c for a 
14@16-oz loaf. 

NOTES 

On Oct. 1, Harry C. Short, sealer of 
weights and measures for Sussex County, 
Delaware, arrested a driver of the bread 
wagon of the Eatmore bakery, of Fed- 
eralsburg, Md., on a charge of selling 
short weight bread to Seaford mer- 
chants. He was fined $18. 

The Ideal Baking Co., capital $100,000, 
has been incorporated at Wilmington, 
Del., by T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce and 
S. E. Dill. Samvet S. Dantes. 
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TRADE AT BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Oct. 22.—Flour trade 
is confined to urgent requirements, and 
unchanged in tone or volume from the 
last few weeks. Liberal reductions in 
price have followed the declining trend 
of cash grain markets. Uncertainty as 
to the future course of prices and the 
weakness shown in wheat the past fort- 
night have caused buyers to show no in- 
clination to buy at this time. Millers, 
mill representatives, brokers, jobbers and 
other sellers of flour, report the volume 
of business in Baltimore small. 

A few sales of 95 per cent patent were 
made, but most sellers of flour reported 
that virtually no demand existed for this 
grade, Others say that in spots there has 
been a fair demand for first clear flour 
from bread bakers for blending pur- 
poses. Bakers generally are only buying 
for immediate needs. 

Leading buyers, including jobbers and 
bakers, have made liberal purchases on 
the breaks, and are well supplied with 
flour. There has also been some business 
in Canadian flour, and as this flour is in 
most cases blended with American pat- 
ent, purchases of one have naturally in- 
creased purchases of the other, and this 
may be one of the causes for the little 
activity shown during the past few days. 

Difficulty in obtaining shipping direc- 
tions on higher priced contracts is being 
experienced. From the tone of some 
complaints it would seem that the buy- 
ers consider themselves aggrieved par- 
ties to contracts, and the fact that they 
were urged to buy at the higher level 
serves as a basis for argument against 
taking the flour. 

There has been a difference of opinion 
regarding the probable course of the 
wheat market this season, and in urging 
the buyers to contract for stocks the mill- 
ers were entirely sincere. There were 
few in the trade who believed that Can- 
ada would sell wheat so freely in this 
country and the constant export business 
in domestic wheat led to a belief that 
domestic flour buyers would have to pay 
high prices after the exporters had ob- 
tained the quantity of wheat they needed. 

Rye flour met with a better sale recent- 
ly, but almost entirely for domestic use. 

The transportation situation is gradu- 
ally improving, and less difficulty is no- 
ticeable in getting cars of flour through 
to their destination. 

No complaint relative to the bakery 
business in Baltimore this summer is 
heard of. The demand has been the 
largest on record, and_ frequently 
swamped large and small shops. The 
summer resort country, especially the 
eastern shore territory contiguous to Bal- 
timore, bought bread as never before, de- 
spite the fact that the summer season 
in Maryland this year has not been nor- 
mal in temperature. Local consumption 
likewise exceeded all previous marks. 
Tourist trade in Baltimore was astonish- 
ingly large. 

Although this summer has been cool, 
it has been apparent that home baking 
was perhaps less in favor than in any 
previous summer. Judging from the re- 
ports of bakers, the bread production in 
the average household has been negli- 
gible. One recent reason is the fact that 
the gas companies have been permitted 
to reduce the heat-producing elements 
because of poor coal. The cost of ingre- 
dients, also, is so high that it still is 
economy to buy the bakers’ loaf. 

The prospects for continual good busi- 
ness through the fall and winter months 
are regarded as very favorable by all 
bakers. Baltimore is peculiarly fortunate 
in being a city of diversified industry, 
and any decline in a single line of manu- 
facture does not have the effect of up- 
setting the entire situation. 

J. Harry Woorrmce. 





United States—Macaroni Imports 


Imports of macaroni, vermicelli and all 
similar preparations into the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of origin, in pounds, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 








1919 1918 

WIPE CE LRT TEE LULY CLT 15,872 ....- 
GOBBGR. 00 dc ct cbivasidentcdie 17,369 711 
APBONUINA wcescsccccscsesess ecece 260 
CORNED: ace ce cccccectsocscctscae «shan 50 
CHEM ccccvccccccccosseseces 18,796 30,078 
FEOMGRONE 2 ccc cicccsccecscevs 255,790 67,271 
JORGE 0008s Kerio cpecccsccece 594,724 303,650 
Totale occcccscccscsesscese 902,551 402,010 
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BAKERY NOTES 
ARKANSAS 


Hickman & Hanly have disposed of 
their bakery at Sulphur Springs to J. 
G. Hickman. 

G. Mitchell has bought the West Hel- 
ena bakery, West Helena. 

The City bakery, Des Arc, has been 
sold to T. A. Taylor and Hubert Powell. 

O. R. Moon has engaged in the baking 
business at Calico Rock. 

The Mountain Home bakery has been 
opened at Mountain Home. 

Flewellen Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Stamps. 

Stephens & Frank have opened a bak- 
ery at Texarkana. 

J. G. Copeland has engaged in the 
baking business at Mountain Home. 


ILLINOIS 

The Davidson bakery, Decatur, will be 
open for business soon. A large oven is 
being installed. 

The City bakery, Pawnee, has been sold 
to James Sodey. 

David Brubaker has opened a bakery 
at 71 Galena Street, Freeport. 

The Grant Baking Co. will build a two 
story, brick bakery at 3011-13 Lake 
Street, Chicago, to cost about $170,000. 

The Ebert restaurant, Danvers, has 
been sold to Earl Cook and Frank Moore, 
who have bought an oven and other 
equipment for a bakery department. 

V. Barton has sold his interest in the 
Bon Ton bakery, Decatur, to his partner, 
R. E. Huff. 

John and Andrew Kolsey have opened 
a bakery in the Sterling Hall on North 
Sterling Street, Streator. 

J. E. Hartstirn has bought the Miller 
bakery, Canton. 

E. Gerber has engaged in the baking 
business at South Ottawa. 

George Hader has sold his bakery at 
Gardner to Charles Thurm. 

The People’s bakery, Sterling, has 
added an oven. 

Earl Randall is manager of the new 
Bake Shop, 215 East Main Street, Gales- 
burg. 

A. Z. Gory, baker at Lovington, has 
opened a bakery at Decatur. 

Oscar Swedlund has engaged in the 
baking business at Gibson City. 


INDIANA 


Roy Rost has purchased land adjoin- 
ing his bakery at Bunker Hill, and will 
build an addition. 

An American bakery has been opened 
by Oren Karn at Rochester. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Martinsville. 

Felkner & Hall, Warsaw, have bought 
the bakery of J. H. Kattman. 

Charles Toppin has taken over the bak- 
ery of Harold Hunt, Converse. 

R. H. Tuttle has bought the R. G. 
Walter Baking Co., Kokomo. 

The Huey & McKoy Baking Co. has 
opened a bakery at Portland. 

E. Ball has engaged in the baking busi- 
ness at Elkhart. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Crown Point. 


MICHIGAN 


Giroux & Hudson have engaged in the 
baking business at Muskegon Heights. 

The Model bakery, Flint, has opened a 
retail store at 812 Saginaw Street. 

R. Paulus has bought the bakery of 
Albert Schwenson, on Lake Street, Pe- 
toskey. 

A. D. Gagnier has opened a bakery at 
Bangor. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Sunburst Baking Co., Paterson, 
will build a modern bakery to cost about 
$100,000. 

NEW YORK 


The Ward Baking Co., New York City, 
will build a large addition to its plant 
on Southern Boulevard, in the Bronx. It 
has purchased about 75,000 square feet 
of land for the purpose. 

The Regent Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., has leased the eight story building 
at .25 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City, for a number of years. 

Louis’, Inc., has opened a new bakery 
at Hertel and Norwalk Avenue, Buffalo. 
A bakery is being operated on Main 
Street near East Genesee. 


Otto Heiniske has bought the bakery 
of F, Bohringer, Peekskill. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Harry Green has sold his bakery and 
restaurant at Naples to V. A. Cornish. 

The Housewife Baking Co. has opened 
at 515 Main Street, Buffalo. 


OHIO 


The new plant of the Akron Baking 
Co., Akron, is in operation. 

W. S. Carson and C. S. Leanure have 
engaged in the baking business at 
Toronto. 

A. Sorenson has opened a bakery at 
Kent. 

The Maumee Bread Co., Toledo, has 
been taken over by the Fred Haller Bak- 
ing Co., recently incorporated. 

The Althoof bakery, New Bremen, is 
installing a new oven. 

Charles Inboden has sold the Sanitary 
bakery, East Palestine, to Mrs. Harry 
Gosney. 

C. A. Sauer has bought the Ellis Build- 
ing, Jeffersonville, and will open a bak- 
ery. 

A Federal bakery has been opened in 
the Wehlor Block, Newark. 

Bach Bros. have bought the bakery of 
August Wiehn, 7011 Eupevor Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

William Heim has sold his bakery at 
1123 Riga Avenue, Columbus, to Charles 
Kiser. 

The Julius Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 


MILLER 


_Charles Ehser has opened a bakery at 


nity. 

A Sunlight bakery has been opened at 
140 West Spring Street, Titusville. 

A Federal heheny has been opened at 
Greensburg. 

The Houck bakery, High Street, 
Hanover, has been sold to Charles Var- 
ner. 

J. P. Felver, North Third Street, 
Easton, has installed a visible oven. 


TEXAS 


The Barker Baking Co., New Orleans, 
has leased the southwest corner of Com- 
merce and Akard streets, Dallas, for 10 
years for a consideration of $165,000. 
This property consists of a two story 
building with a frontage of 75 feet on 
Commerce and 70 on Akard, and a va- 
cant lot, 30x75. Improvements to cost 
about $30,000 will be made. 

The Lile White Bakery Co. has opened 
at Magnolia Avenue and MHamphill 
Street, Forth Worth. 

R. English has engaged in the baking 
business at Corpus Christi. 

V. Harris has bought the bakery of 
F, L. Evans, Anson. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Greenville. 

A Barker bakery has been opened at 
1513 Elm Street, Dallas. 

The new plant of the Campbell-Stone 





ness in trade relations: 


WOO iV nav eaerteebnceasass Mills, 


order out Later. 


Me Sida dee xivahadenae be Mills, 
Gents:—I am satisfied. 


to know how prices were. 





THE BUYER WAS FRANK, ANYWAY 


The following correspondence, kindly submitted by a Nebraska miller, 
indicates that, even though flour buyers may not always be familiar with 
the niceties of business correspondence, there is still such a thing as frank- 


FIRST LETTER 
Coe seevedecvoceeees » Wis., Oct. 5, 1920. 
Gents:—I do not like to but am compelled to inform you to cancel the 
order for flour and feed 1 gave to Mr. 
First: For the want of room in the Warehouse. 
Second: For the want of money when your car arrives. 
Third: God only knows where the price will be if I would take the 


I hope same will not put you in any inconvenience. 


SECOND LETTER, AFTER MILL'S ANSWER 
sdetieveceeeeue » Wis., Oct. 11, 1920. 


You ship the flour and feed stuff as per order 
but do not ship until about the 25th of Inst or lst of November. 


for 3 reasons: 





Respt yours, 
JoHn SmiTH. 


I wanted 


Respt yours, 
Joun SMITH. 








land, will build a modern, fireproof bak- 
ery, 70x125, of brick and steel construc- 
tion, to cost about $100,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The West Shore bakery, Lemoyne, has 
been sold by the Acme Baking Co. to E. 
S., P. W. and W. H. Manbeck. This 
bakery was opened in September, 1915, 
and operated by L. M. Bricker. Some 
months ago Mr. Bricker organized the 
Acme Baking Co., with B. Schmidt and 
A. G, Eden. At that time this firm 
bought the Gunzenhauser (Harrisburg) 
Baking Co. and Standard Baking Co.’s 
plants. The West Shore bakery has eight 
read ovens and two cake ovens. 

The Acme Baking Co., Harrisburg, has 
bought the Steelton Steam bakery, Steel- 
ton, from W. H. Hartman. This build- 
ing, three stories, of brick, was built 
about 15 years ago and is equipped with 
modern machinery. It is reported that 
L. M. Bricker, vice presiednt of the 
Acme Baking Co., is going to resign and 
dispose of his interests in this concern, 
which will be reorganized; also that ar- 
rangements are being made for the pur- 
chase of the Thorley Baking Co., Harris- 
burg. At present four large plants are 
being operated by the Acme Baking Co. 

The Antonoff Bros. Co., Spring Gar- 
den Avenue, Pittsburgh, is making al- 
terations to its plant to cost $20,000. 

The new Hankey bakery, McKees 
Rocks, is in operation. 

A. Maier, Reading, will build a one 
story bakery at 413 Lancaster Avenue, 
to cost $3,000. 


Baking Co.,,Dallas, was formally opened 
last month by a reception to grocers, 
clerks, and their families. About 1,000 
guests were entertained. Refreshments 
were served, and a dance was given in 
the garage. An extensive advertising 
campaign in newspapers, moving picture 
theatres, street cars and on billboards 
has been conducted by E. C. Carlson, 
manager. 
WISCONSIN 


The M. Carpenter Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, will build a three story addition 
to its plant. 

The Vienna bakery, Marshfield, has in- 
stalled a gas oven. 

A. W. McDermott has engaged in the 
baking business at Portage. 





RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 


The annual outing of the Rhode Island 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Warwick Club, with about 
300 members and friends present. There 
was a baseball game, field sports, a lunch 
and a clam bake. The annual ladies’ 
day was also celebrated in connection 
with the outing. The committee in charge 
of arrangements consisted of E. J. Ar- 
nold, chairman; W. J. Bansuach, R. C. 
Carr and George Brown. 

Regular meetings of the Rhode Island 
association are to be resumed next 
month, after a period of nearly a year 
during which practically no business has 
been transacted. New headquarters are 
to be selected, the old hall having been 
abandoned shortly after the war. 


October 27, 1920 


The officers of the association are; 
president, E. J. Arnold, Saylesville; vice 
resident, D, F. Joy, Providence; record. 
ng secretary and treasurer, R. C. Carr, 
Providence; financial secretary, F. Ww. 
Palmer, Providence. Executive commit. 
tee: F. G, Lowe, A. J. Arnold, W. J. 
Banspach, Frank Eighme and Octavio 
Patastini, all of Providence; Alexander 
Dow and H. J. Blais, Pawtucket; ¢. F. 
Bochterle, Narragansett Pier, and J. w. 
Smith, Woonsocket. 





CHAIN GROCERY STORES ORGANI7§£ 

The National Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
sociation of the United States has een 
organized, with 20 members, including 
the largest chain grocery stores in the 
country. The ultimate membership is not 
expected to be more than 50, though that 
will represent not far from 25,000 retajj 
stores. ‘The organization has taken of- 
fices in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

The officers are: president, C. &, 
Adams, John T. Connor Co., Boston; 
first vice president, B. H. Kroger, K rog- 
er Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati; sec- 
ond vice president, Samuel Robinson, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia; third 
vice president, Henry Kohl, National 
Grocery Co., Jersey City; secretary-ireas- 
urer, A. H. Beckmann, New York, for- 
merly secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. Executive 
committee: W. G. Wrightson, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City; H. 
L. Jones, Grand Union Tea Co., and 
Globe Grocery Stores, Inc., Brooklyn; 
James Butler, James Butler, Inc., New 
York; W. K. Macy, Union Pacific Tea 
Co., Newark; Matthew Smith, Matthew 
Smith Grocery Co., Cleveland. 

It is understood that the organization 
will embrace practically the entire chain 
store trade in the country, and will prob- 
ably be the largest single buyer of food- 
stuffs in the United States. 





NEWARK BISCUIT CONCERN BOUGHT 

The Jersey Biscuit Co., of Newark, N. 
J., has been purchased by interests close 
to the Maryland Biscuit Co., of Balti- 
more, which will operate it separate and 
distinct from the home plant and is al- 
ready making a going concern of it as an 
independent factory under its present 
name. The capital of the Jersey Biscuit 
Co. is more than $250,000, all paid in. 
The directors are William C. Scott, El- 
more B. Jeffery, M. Ernest Jenkins, 
Frank E. Stroevin, Henry J. Neebe and 
Robert B. Dexter, all connected with the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., of Baltimore; also 
William Lohr and Charles Taussig, of 
New York. The officers of the new con- 
cern are: William C. Scott, president; 
Charles W. Taussig, vice president; El- 
more B. Jeffery, treasurer; Robert B. 
Dexter, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b, the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 12%c. 
Sugar, beet granulated, Ib 12c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.30. 
Lard, tierces, lb 17%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $15 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cas* 0c 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases <5 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 20c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 28c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 28c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20c. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $11@!1.40. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $11@i!.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 17c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 19c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases /4¢ 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases ‘2¢. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 24c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 28 @30c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 28c. 
Currants, lb in cases 21@24%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 12c. 

Sugar, beet granulated, lb 12c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25%. 
Lard, tierces, lb 265c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50@5.5°. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6@7. . 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16@17. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases ‘6¢. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 26c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 26c. 
Currants, lb in cases léc. 
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The domestic flour market is quiet. No 
car lot business is being done, and sales 
are confined to small quantities. Buyers 
have no confidence in present prices, and 
will not make purchases in any volume. 
The advance of 50c bbl a week ago still 
holds. Wheat declined early in the week, 
and it was thought a reduction in flour 
might follow, but the market later took 
another upward turn, and flour prices re- 
main unchanged. ‘Top patents are quoted 
at $13 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and second pat- 
ents $12.50, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

There is practically no business being 


done in Ontario soft winter wheat flour. 
Buyers seem to have enough on hand to 
supply immediate needs, and are not 
anxious to purchase for the future. Quo- 
tations are $9.30@9.60 bbl, bulk, Toronto 
or Montreal basis. 


No flour has been sold for over-sea ex- 
port. The Royal Wheat Commission is 
not in the market. Millers say they are 
tired making offers in response to cable 
inquiries, as these bring no replies. Fluc- 
tuations in exchange seem to be working 
against business at the moment. A fea- 
ture this week was an inquiry from the 
Canadian Trade Commission for a large 
quantity of flour for shipment to Ham- 
burg, Germany. Quotations were to be 
fo.b. seaboard or ¢.i.f. Hamburg. The 
mills made offers but, so far, no business 
has materialized. 

Flour sales to the United States are 
also slackening. Very little business is 
being done there by local mills at pres- 
ent. Quotations: top patents, $11@11.25 
bbl, f.o.b, Philadelphia, American funds; 
straight grades, $10.50@10.75. 


MILLFEED 


Since the reduction in bran and shorts, 
demand has improved slightly. Inquiries, 
however, are only for small quantities, 


and there is practically no demand for 
car lots. Bran is selling at $40 ton, and 
shorts at $45, in bags, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
WHEAT 
Manitoba wheat is not plentiful on 


spot, but is being offered freely for de- 
livery next week. Deliveries of Ontario 
winter wheat continue poor. Farmers are 
too busy with other work to market their 
wheat freely. Mills, however, are not 
complaining, as most of them have suf- 


ficient stocks to supply the demand for 
flour. No. 2 red or white Ontario win- 
ter wheat is selling at $2.15@2.20 bu, in 
car lots, point of shipment, while the 


price at mill doors is $2. No. 1 northern 
wheat is quoted at $2.48, on track, Bay 
ports, 
ROLLED OATS 

Domestic demand is light, probably on 
account of the exceptionally warm weath- 
er for October. No business is being 
done for export. Quotations are several 
shillings out of line. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the Ontario trade; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Oat hulls are selling at $25 ton, Mont- 
teal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Deliveries of these grains in Ontario 
are small. Farmers are occupied with 
threshing and other work, and will not 
take time to market their grain at pres- 
ent. No, 2 white Ontario oats, 68@65c 
bu, country points; barley, $1.12@1.17; 
tye, $1.65; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
12%c,—in store, Fort William; American 


corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.17, track, Toronto, 
prompt shipment. 


OIL MEAL 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at $70 
ton, and meal at $72, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 

Good quality feed flour is selling here 
at $3.50 per bag, delivered. 

R. H. Vick, of George Vick & Sons, 
Orillia, Ont., was in Toronto on Monday 
and Tuesday. 

Frank G. Clark, Chicago, who repre- 
sents the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., there, visited Toronto on Tues- 
day. 

G. A. J. Mirrer, director Co-operative 
Groothandelsvereeniging de Handelskam- 
er, Rotterdam, Holland, called in Toronto 
this week on his way to Chicago. 

C. O. Case, president New England 
Flour Co., Boston, was in Toronto sev- 
eral days this week. He left for home 
on Friday. Mr. Case’s company is the 
representative of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Boston territory. 


The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is making 
good progress with its new plant on Dan- 
forth Avenue, Toronto. It expects to 
have the building in such shape that work 
on the interior can go forward during 
the winter months, In this case the fac- 
tory will be ready for occupation about 
March 1. 


The minister of trade and commerce 
made a statement this week to the effect 
that the government is carefully watch- 
ing the various purchasing systems em- 
ployed, and marketing conditions gener- 
ally, in this and other countries, and is 
ready to take steps to insure the fair 
marketing of Canadian wheat, should a 
situation such as last year’s develop 
again. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states that, 
from a number of foreign countries, pros- 
pective purchasers of Canadian flour are 
sending inquiries to the Canadian trade 
commission. From the trade commission- 
er at Paris has come a letter asking quo- 
tations on 10,000 tons, or, roughly, 100,000 
bbls, of flour for shipment to Hamburg, 
Germany. From West Africa an in- 
quiry for 100 tons has been received. 
Quite recently 500 tons of Canadian flour 
were sold to Greece through a New York 
broker. 





MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., Oct. 23.—Outside of 
an advance of 50c bbl in the price of 
spring wheat flour, announced by local 
millers at the opening of this week’s busi- 
ness, the market has been without fea- 
ture. There continues to be a steady 
demand for small lots in mixed cars, 
owing to the necessity of buyers replen- 
ishing their supplies. There is no in- 
clination, however, to buy for future 
requirements. Reports from all sources 
agree that purchases are being confined 
solely to cover immediate needs, buyers 
preferring to hold off in anticipation of 
lower prices. Top patents are quoted 
today at $13 bbl, second patents at 
$12.50, and strong bakers at $12.30, de- 
livered, in new jutes, with 10c off for 
cash. 

Demand for export remains quiet, 
present values not being of interest to 
foreign buyers, except in a few isolated 
cases where either trial orders are being 
taken to insure the securing of agencies, 
or concessions are being made in price. 
The West ‘Indies trade continues good, 
which is explained by the anxiety of 
buyers to obtain shipment of their sup- 
plies prior to the close of navigation 
here. 

Trade in winter wheat flour also re- 


mains quiet, with purchases only to cover 
immediate requirements. Prices remain 
unchanged. Car lots of choice grades 
are offered at $10@10.25 bbl in second- 
hand jutes. There is very little demand 
for white corn and rye flours, with prices 
the same as last week. 

Millfeed declined $5 ton when the 
prices of flour were advanced at the 
opening of this week’s business. The 
exceptionally fine weather no doubt ex- 
plains the falling off in demand. Sales 
have been confined to small lots in mixed 
cars. Bran is offered at $40 ton, and 
shorts at $45, delivered, in new jutes, for 
cash, and these prices are being held firm. 

Owing to scarcity of supplies, the price 
of No. 2 Canadian western oats holds 
firm. Car lots are offered at 96c bu, 
ex-store. Lower grades are easier, how- 
ever, and No. 1 feed may be purchased 
at 88c. Export demand has fallen off 
considerably, due to the miners’ strike 
and other abnormal conditions existing 
on the other side. 


NOTES 

P. F. Gifford, formerly manager of 
the Southern Sales Corporation, is now 
acting as export manager for Wilson, 
Patterson & Gifford, Ltd., who have re- 
cently entered the export trade. Their 
efforts are being centered in developing 
a trade with the West Indies. 

David Morrin, of Thomas Boyd & Co., 
Trinidad, sales agents of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in the city again 
for a short stay prior to his visiting New 
York, from whence he will sail for Trini- 
dad early in November. Mr. Morrin has 
been laid up in Peterborough for the 
past fortnight with blood poisoning. 

T. J. Gries. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirrc, -‘Man., Oct. 23.—The ad- 
vance of 30c bbl with which the week 
opened had an influence on sales of flour. 
Buyers are operating more cautiously 
than ever, as they have no faith in any 
advance. Subsequent declines in wheat 
confirmed this view, but Friday’s rally 
prevented any immediate change down- 
ward. 

Demand for top patents in good. All 
western Canada is buying this grade with 
considerable freedom. Seconds are also 
in steady request. The only flour that 
will not sell in these home markets is 
low grade. It is believed that the need 
of the country is still very great, and 
that there will be a good trade in flour 
when buyers are convinced that prices 
are somewhere near right. The country 
was never before so bare as was the 
case on Sept. 1 this year. 

Exporting is confined almost entirely 
to the United States, and the volume of 
this business is limited only by car sup- 
ply. It is said the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way alone has orders on hand for over 
1,500 American cars, a figure far in ex- 
cess of its possible supply. The govern- 
ment railways are in even worse condi- 
tion. 

Today’s price for top patent springs 
is $12.45 bbl in jute bags, second patents 
$12.20, first clears $11.65, and second 
clears $11.05, delivered at any point be- 
tween Fort William and the western 
boundary of Manitoba. Saskatchewan 
points take 10c bbl under these prices, 
and eastern Alberta 20c under. From 
western Alberta to the Pacific Coast, 
prices rise progressively to $12.65 at 
Vancouver and like points. Vancouver 
Island takes a price of $12.75 for top 
patents and Prince Rupert $12.85. For 
30-day terms 10c bbl is added to fore- 
going prices, and for 60-day terms 20c. 

The scale of package differentials 
shows for 98-lb cottons 30c bbl over fore- 
going basis; 49’s, 45c over; 24’s, 55c over. 


Sales for export to United States are 
based on the price of wheat and the rate 
of exchange, which latter is today at 
about 107% per cent premium for New 
York funds. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts shared in the decline 
of last week end to the amount of $2 
ton. Domestic demand is holding up 
very well, but mills expect to accumulate 
stocks for winter use, now that grinding 
is at its maximum. 


WHEAT 
The movement of wheat from country 
points to mills and lake terminals is 
quite heavy. Daily inspections exceed the 
figures for last year by about 50 per 
cent. Unusually fine weather over all 
the prairie provinces is favoring rapid 
shipment. Average inspections for the 
week were about 1,000 cars per day. The 
course of prices at Winnipeg is erratic. 
Fluctuations are violent, and there is no 
foundation under the market. Producers 
are firmly convinced they should be get- 
ting more money, and many are storing 
for a rise. On the other hand, buyers 
cannot afford to take risks at these levels 
and mills are contracting for wheat only 
as they sell flour. The result of the 
week’s trading, to Friday, is a decline 
of 6@7c bu in cash prices at Winnipeg. 
Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Oct. 22: 
-——Futures— 





Dec. 
it, Be” stb eeeaticaed eoccees 
Ge EP cistintecives 2.06% 
COE, BO cesccsvacetes 2.05% 
OGG BE vkcsosviwvsese 2.02% 
OSE, BB cescccoceosss 2.10% 

*Holiday. 
Basis in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


RYE FLOUR 

There is very little doing in this flour 
here. Local demand is small, and ex- 
porting trade seems impossible at pres- 
ent. Rye flour is worth $11 bbl in 80-Ib 
bags, straights $10.50, and dark white 
$7.50, f.o.b, Winnipeg. 

OATMEAL 

Local sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
are moderately good but, without their 
usual exporting business, mills seem 
quiet. Rolled oats range $4@4.30 per 
bag of 80 lbs, delivered, Manitoba points; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are all following a down- 
ward tendency. Increasing supplies and 
the prospect of a large’ surplus in all 
parts of Canada are the cause. Oats are 
today 1%c bu below last week’s close, 
barley 6c below and rye 4c below. Fri- 
day’s closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 721,¢ bu; barley, $1.14; No. 
1 rye, $1.8414,—in store, Fort William. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton 
in bags, and cake at $85 in bulk, f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. 

ANOTHER DUST EXPLOSION 

A rather serious explosion of dust oc- 
curred in the oatmeal mill of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
Brandon, Man., on Thursday. The force 
of the discharge blew out one corner of 
the upper story and the débris fell upon 
the engine house, doing considerable 
damage to a fine Scotch engine which 
was used to drive the mill. The most 
serious effect of the accident is tiiat the 
plant may be out of commission until 
the damaged parts of the engine can be 
replaced from Scotland. 


NOTES 


An elevator and 15,000 bus grain be- 
longing to the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
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tive Elevator Co., Ltd., burned at Vice- 
roy, Sask., on Oct. 13. 

Ogilvie’s elevator at Justice, Man., 
burned on Oct. 18. The loss included 
20,000 bus grain. 

W. E. McGaw, formerly a member of 
the Winn.peg wn trade, is now living 
in Vancouver, B. C. 

One gratifying feature of the western 

adian crop of wheat of this year is 
its remarkable freedom from smut. 

The flour mill of P. T. Barkman & 
Sons, Steinbach, Man., burned. on the 
morning of Oct, 18. Loss, about $40,000. 

The grain trade of bang | is rigidly 
excluding all speculative trading from 
the wheat market, in so far as it is pos- 
sible to discover and control the same. 

The premium on American dollars in 
Canada closes the week at around 10% 
per cent. Current quotations for flour 
to United States buyers are on this basis. 

The Northland Milling Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, which is under the management of 
James R. Robb, is reopening its mill at 
Oak Lake, and will now engage actively 
in the manufacture of high grade Cana- 
dian flour for the domestic and United 
States trade. 

The falling off in profits of Canadian 
milling companies as exhibited by recent 
financial statements is indicative of the 
extent to which they suffered from the 
loss of their over-sea trade that was so 
marked a feature of the crop year re- 
cently closed. 

A personal letter from J. L. Grant, 
formerly flour buyer in Canada for the 
British war office, indicates that he is 
now settled again in his old place in 
London. Mr. Grant has many friends in 
this country who will be glad to have 
news of his whereabouts. 

Western Canada is having an unusually 
mild and open October. This has enabled 
farmers to get well along with threshing 
and plowing. No figures as to the acre- 
age made ready for spring seeding are 
available, but it would be safe to say 
that this is exceptionally large. 

V. Schwalm, at one time well known 
to Manitoba millers as proprietor of a 
plant at Glenboro, in this province, is 
assisting in the disposition of the estate 
of the late Thomas S. Robertson, miller, 
Holland, Man., and is temporarily oper- 
ating the plant till it can be sold. 

American buyers of Canadian spring 
wheat flour are rightly giving special at- 
tention to the gluten content of their 
purchases. There is a good deal of vari- 
ation in this respect. Some of the wheat 
has a remarkably high percentage of 
gluten, and careful selection by buyers 
should result in satisfaction. 

The grain and flour testing laboratory 
now being opened by R. Sneddon, for- 
merly of the Dominion grain research 
laboratory, reports a very satisfactory 
initial business with western Canadian 
mills. This institution is located in Win- 
nipeg, and will cater to the needs of the 

ain and milling trade in this part of 
Granta. No other service of the kind 
is available west of the lakes. 

The effect of open trading in mill 
products is shown in the course of prices 
for millfeed. The general tendency is 
to reduce millfeed and allow the differ- 
ence to be absorbed in the price of flour. 
Most mills believe in making feed as 
cheap as possible, to the end that stock 
raising may have the benefit. This is a 
reversal of the policy pursued by the 
authorities while mills were under con- 
trol. They cheapened the cost of flour 


at the expense of feed. 
A. H. Barey. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Oct. 16, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 








-—Output—7" --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...11,470 13,028 184 785 
St. Paul ....... 289 431 on tne 
Duluth-Superior 643 833 sée bate 
Outside mills .. 6,526 9,055 39 70 
Totals ...... 18,928 23,347 223 855 





The declared exports of coffee from the 
Salina Cruz consular district to the 


United States for the first six months of 
the current calendar year were 5,844,381 
lbs, valued at $1,552,076. 
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When some one said that if he had 
some eggs he would have some ham and 
eggs if he had some ham, he must have 
been about in the same position as those 
who rely partly for their living on being 
able each week to write something in- 
teresting about the flour market. If it 
were not for the scarcity of coal one 
might get up steam enough to write some 
interesting stuff about flour market con- 
ditions if there were anything interesting 
to write about, but there isn’t. 

The whole situation seems to have 
bogged down into a condition of quietude 
not unlike that which pervades the city 
homes of those fortunate enough to 
spend their summers in the country, hav- 
ing previously dressed up the furniture 
in cretonne pajamas. Compared with 
conditions prevailing three or four short 
weeks ago when that flurry caused by the 
first deep dent the Canadian mills made 
in the market added much liveliness to 
the situation, there now seems to be a 
feeling of sadness. 

The writer has no desire to be pessi- 
mistic, but it is difficult even to lend color 
to what, judged by conversations with 
those in the trade, seems to be a very 
dull, gray period. 

Such buying as was done this week was 
very limited, and only for immediate 
needs. No long lines were reported by 
any one. Buyers and sellers were far 
apart in their ideas on prices, so far in 
fact that frequently a dollar was no 
uncommon margin of difference. The 
market generally was in a demoralized 
condition, because the continued decline 
in wheat prices kept those who might 
have been inclined to buy from doing so, 
and added none to the cheerfulness of 
those who had bought previously at high- 
er prices. 

The whole undertone was weak, and 
while mills held prices at only slight reac- 
tions over last week, bids at figures much 
lower were eagerly sought. 

Canadian flours were offered freely at 
quotations under those of American 
flours, but buyers showed very little in- 
terest. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.50@12.75; standard patent, 
$10.60@11.25; first clear, $9@9.60; soft 
winter straights, $9.65@10.20; hard win- 
ter straight, $10.60@11.25; first clears, 
$9@9.75; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 

WATSON, SUGRUE & CO., INC. 

A company has recently been formed 
by C. S. Watson, George Sugrue and W. 
T. Harding, under the name of Watson, 
Sugrue & Co., Inc., to handle both do- 
mestic and export flour business. Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Harding have for some 
time been in the flour business on their 
own account, but Mr. Sugrue previously 
handled the eastern flour trade of the 
Quaker Oats Co. The business of C. S. 
Watson will be merged into the new com- 
pany, and he and Mr. Sugrue will be in 
active conduct of its affairs, while Mr. 
Harding will continue to conduct the 
business established many years ago un- 
der his own name. 


SIGLOW, DEMING & CO. 
A new flour firm beginning business 
this week is Siglow, Deming & Co., the 
firm being composed of Robert Siglow 
and Charles E. Deming. Mr. Siglow is 
well known in the flour trade, having for 
several years been connected with the 
General Trading Co. 


FREIGHT CAR EFFICIENCY 


Freight car efficiency is still improving. 
As shown at a meeting of the American 


Railroad Association held in New York 
last week, the statistics for August, 
though not fully complete, showed the 
average daily movement per car to have 
been 27 miles, as against an average of 
about 24 miles for the previous five 
months. 
NOTES 

John W. Weber, president of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in New York this week. 

J. Th. Heemskerk, managing director 
of the N. V. Hanze Graan-Centrale, of 
Rotterdam, Holland, is in New York, and 
expects to make a trip to the principal 
western milling centers for the purpose 
of securing mill connections. His firm is 
not only a direct buyer of flour, but in- 
tends handling flour on a commission 
basis as well. For the time being Mr. 
Heemskerk can be reached, by any mill- 
ers who are interested, by addressing him 
in care of this office. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperputa, Pa., Oct. 23.—Trade in 
flour during the week was slow, and the 
market ruled weak and 25@50c bbl lower 
in sympathy with the downward move- 
ment of wheat. Large bakers have sup- 
plies on hand to last them three or four 
months, and refuse to operate except 
when they can secure bargains. These 
are occasionally picked up, but bids are 
generally so far below the market that 
the mills will not accept them. The 
smaller bakers are generally operating 
only from hand to mouth, and will not 
anticipate requirements under the pres- 

ent unsettled condition of the market. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The demor- 
alized condition of the wheat market has 
again checked the flour demand here, 
which earlier in the week showed pros- 
pects of considerable improvement. 
Trade is by no means dead, all the mills 
reporting a little business on the decline, 
and one is said to have accepted a bid 
for quite a good sized lot of patents, but 
the price was not stated. Quotations to- 
day were at least $1 lower for patents 
than last week, and according to some 
buyers it would have been easy to shade 
that decline. There is the usual wide 
range on a falling wheat market, and it 
was difficult to say what flour could be 
bought at. The decline of $1 wired from 
Minneapolis this morning did not help the 
feeling here, but as a rule this was con- 
sidered more of a local matter in that 
milling center. 

On the whole, however, there is a no- 
ticeable change in sentiment so far as 
some of the larger jobbers are con- 
cerned. Judging from outside buyers 
and quite a number here, the feeling is 
that flour prices have gone down enough 
for the present, at least, and it is not 
at all unlikely that they will take hold 
early next week. 

One thing is certain, if flour men are 
going to buy for the winter they will 
have to come in very soon to enable the 
miller to get his wheat before the close 
of navigation. 

Quite a fair amount of Canadian flour 
was worked here this week, but the de- 
mand is said to be spasmodic. Sellers 
of Canadian flour are only after the big 
trade, and that seems to be hard to land, 
with the keen competition at present. 
There were rumors here that considerable 
flour had been sold to small buyers in 
this city, and also in the interior. Short 
patent was offered today at $10.75 and 
bakers at $10.50, track, Buffalo. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 
anxious to do business, and it was im- 
possible to say what they would do, as 
there were so many prices. Their ad- 
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vices were that the market was dragging 
on the bottom. They quoted $11@11.95 
for short patent, and $10.75@11 fo, 
standard, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter mills reduced prices §1 to. 
day, but it is believed that little business 
can be done, even at that decline, as buy. 
ers claimed they would not be interesteq 
at any price at present. Short winter 
patent was quoted at $11.30, standard gt 
$11.10, and pastry at $10.35, track, Buf. 
falo. 

The mills here dropped prices to the 
local retail grocers 50c bbl, making the 
best family patent $11.75, in cotton 99's. 

Millfeeds were quiet this week, hyt 
prices are $1 higher for bran and 5vc fo; 
middlings, compared with last week. |} 
has been some years since standard mid- 
dlings have sold under bran. The mills 
are sold ahead on both, and there is only 
a normal inquiry for the heavier feeds, 
with the feeling easy, some sales of req 
dog being made at $1 lower than last 
week. Jobbers pounded the market 
down, and then the change came. The 
moment the millers started to advance 
prices, buyers fell over each other to get 
in. It is said they claim the credit for 


having boosted the market, and are now 
holding off. The mills have no spot or 
immediate bran or middlings to offer, and 


are not looking for much change in the 
situation until after election. 
Canadian feeds are being taken, bran 
at $36.50@37, and standard middlings at 
the same price. More of the latter feed 
could be sold if offered. Sales were for 
prompt or first half of November. The 
disposition is to sell November shipment 
first. December is quoted at $1 more. 
Winter wheat bran was offered at 
$36.50, middlings at $38.50 and mixed 
feed at $41, track, Buffalo. These prices 
are $1@2.50 lower than last week. No 
business was reported at the decline. 
Corn-meal coarse feed lower, and sell- 
ing quite freely at the decline. Hominy 
feed dull and weak at the decline of 82 
ton. Gluten feed unsettled, and little 


demand. Cottonseed meal irregular and 
generally lower, with liberal offerings. 
Oil meal dull and lower, with resellers 
offering considerably below mill prices 
Brewers’ grains quoted at $54 and dis- 


tillers’ at $58, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa 
$38, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.75, later at $2.60, 
and today there were reported sales at 
$2.55, track, Buffalo. ‘The country is 
generally holding for $2.65@2.75, accord- 
ing to quotations received today, but buy- 
ers here are looking for lower prices, and 
will take only a few cars. The Canadian 
crop is said to be the finest in some 
years, and there is plenty of it. Buck- 
wheat flour is offered by mills in this 
state at $5.50 in 5-lb paper bags, deliv- 
ered Buffalo. 

Rolled oats easier and unsettled. Oat 
feeds are offered at $18.50, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, for immediate, and $1 more for 
deferred, shipment, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output ctivity 

eek WOE. £6 cvndsceViawes 146,653 SS 
Dee WEEE: 60 osccdscesacee S4 
ent DRO éo0sses v1 
Two years ago i 
Three years ago ......2+s- { 

NOTES 
Stocks of wheat here are about 2,010,- 


000 bus, compared with 15,613,000 a year 
ago. 

The Starling Linens Co., Inc., of North 
Tonawanda, capital $250,000, will engage 
in raising flax on Grand Island and other 
parts of the Niagara frontier. 

Shipments by the barge canal from the 
opening this season to Oct. 1 were 13)- 
520 bbls flour and 1,593,200 bus grail. 
Last year the shipments were 37,()94 bbls 
flour and 1,622,800 bus grain. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 5,271,039 bus, of which 1,384,- 
400 were wheat. Last year the receipts 
were only 546,281 bus wheat and 145,500 
bus barley. Over 2,000,000 bus of the 
wheat received here this week were from 
Canada. 

The Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
are rebuilding their power plant, install 
ing 300 h-p motors of the synchronous 
type to drive their flour mill, and will 
hold their oil engines as reserve powel 
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They are also having plans made for a 
g00,000-bu capacity elevator, also a 
blending and mixing plant for feeds. 
The work is being done by the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering Co., of Buffalo. 

E. BancGasser. 





BALTIMORE 

BarrimoreE, Mo., Oct. 23.—Flour was 
more or less demoralized, especially in the 
case of springs, which for the most part 
were offered sharply lower and pushed 
for recognition regardless of price. For 
instance, one northwestern mill noted for 
leading the advances and trailing the de- 
clines, in urging its agent to make sales, 
said, “We will accept any price or offer 
within reason; now get busy.” That mill 
was well down off the pinnacle, and there 
were many more just like it, some in 
the Southwest. The trading was light 


and ttered at best, indicating that 
there had been heavier buying of Cana- 
dian and other offerings recently than 


was generally admitted or supposed, and 
at levels which look high compared with 
current rates. Some believe the market 
will do better after the election, or if the 


present drouth is not soon relieved. But 
it’s all a guess. 


Springs were sick and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $11@11.25; 
standard brands, $10.50@10.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@15c less 
in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking well over these figures, 
yet offerings were plentiful at the range 


viven or less. The business seemed to be 
confined to scattered cars on bids caught 
over night. Short patent went as low as 
$11, cotton. 


Hard winters were weak and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $10.75@11; straights, $10.25@10.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@15e less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. The trading was confined to a few 
car lots at new low records. Short pat- 
ent sold down to $10.75, cotton, though 
many offerings were held above this. 
On the hard spots flour acted as if it 
had no top, and on the soft spots as if 
it had no bottom. 

Soft winters were easier and dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $10.25@ 
10.50; near-by straights, $9@9.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@15c 
less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Trading was very restricted and uninter- 
esting, being apparently confined to a 
few cars of near-by straight at and 
around $9, bulk, which is more than could 
be obtained at the close. In fact, one 
agent would have appreciated bids of 
$8.75, bulk, on a few cars today, but 
there were no buyers and only a limited 
number of sellers. 

City mills ran moderately, found trade 
quiet, both domestic and export, and re- 
duced flour 50e bbl and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,699 
bbls; destined for export, 10,283. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
1,363,951 bus grain—658,739 wheat, 94,286 
corn, 35,000 barley and 575,926 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2.50 bu; 
corn, $1.30; rye, $2; barley, $1.20; oats, 
d0e, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, on account 
of an accumulation, has laid an embargo 
on all export grain for Baltimore, effec- 
tive at once. 

R. E. MeCosh & Co., flour and feed, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, are again 
representing the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., in this market. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Oct. 23, 1920, 272,485 bus; 
year ago, 580,745. Range of prices this 
Week, $1@1.15; last year, $1.45@1.50. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Oct. 23, 1,241,622 bus; same 
Period last year, 1,309,256. Range of 
Prices this week, $1.50@2.231%; last year, 
2@2.35. 

The Stanley Dollar, a new 15,000-ton 
ship of the Dollar Line, between Balti- 
more and Pacific ports via the Panama 
Canal, is reported due here early in No- 
vember on her initial trip, with a cargo 
Comprising mostly flour, presumably for 
transshipment. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is advertising quite extensively at 
Baltimore, in the daily papers and on 
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billboards, “The Largest Flour Mill in 
the World” and its various products, in- 
cluding Pillsbury’s Best flour, health 
bran, wheat cereal, pancake flour and 
rye, graham and macaroni flours. E. 
Russell Tolman is local manager of the 


company. 
Visitors were R. J. Allen, with A. H. 
Brownlee, Ltd., grain, Toronto, Ont; 


John Kellogg, of the Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago; W. S. Upshur, manager Chesa- 
peake & Ohio grain elevators, Newport 
News, Va; J. L. Koiner, Koiner Flour 
Mills, Richmond, Va; V. E. Herter and 
H. E. James, grain, Dayton, Ohio; G. 
W. Thompson, grain, Chicago; A. R. Sel- 
by, manager Liberty Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown, and H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mount 
Airy, Md. 

With the view of getting rid of the 
middleman, bringing producer and con- 
sumer together and thus dealing a death 
blow to high cost of living, the Maryland 
Market, co-operating with the Maryland 
state department of agriculture and of- 
fering daily everything from the farm at 
first cost and fresher, including 35 to 40 
different articles of food, such as fruits, 
vegetables, canned goods, flour, butter, 
eggs, poultry, game, oysters, etc., has 
made its début here, and is said to be a 
great success. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
today at $2.05, compared with $2.24 for 
No. 2 red winter, which still shows a dif- 
ference of 19c bu against garlic, but the 
knowing ones say this garlic will soon 
dry up and blow away. The discount 
surely will if the garlic does not. No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, is contract wheat in 
this market, and is now selling at 3%4¢ 
discount under the same wheat for De- 
cember; hence, in this connection Balti- 
more is already paying a good premium 
for garlicky December over garlicky cash 
wheat, which is working just right. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Another 
dull, eventless week for mills here. 
Slumps in wheat prices and attendant 
uncertainties in the flour market are no 
longer events; they are regular routine. 
There has been a little inquiry, and some 
millers believe that there is a trifle more 
interest from the trade. Reports of a 
few sales of so-called round lots, running 
up to 1,200 bbls, early delivery, are noted. 
However, the better activity noted in 
some quarters probably is due to the 
necessities of some who had stayed out 
to the limit, rather than to any real im- 
provement in demand. 

The advance in flour prices that came 
late last week was short-lived. Under 
the pressure of the wheat market, flour 
eased off, with spring patents 25@50c 
lower. However, the trade is uniformly 
bearish and appears to be looking for 
still lower levels. It seems to never oc- 
cur that prices may get too low to stay 
down to the mark reached, any more than 
it appeared to many early in the spring 
that flour prices could work too high to 
be maintained. Apparently, wheat sell- 
ing at production cost or below is not 
taken as a factor in the situation. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
lower range of flour prices demanded by 
the trade is a dull feed market, along 
with slightly easier prices than a week 


ago. This combination is cutting directly 
into the miller’s profits. Clears have 
eased off slightly, along with higher 


grades of hard wheat flour. In most in- 
stances mills are about 50c lower than 
early in the week. However, with the 
concession, there is little accumulation, 
the trade taking about everything of- 
fered. Principal quotations hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $12@12.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.10; 
bakers patent, $11.60, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, $12.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, local; first clears, $9.75@11, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11; low 
grade, $7.50@7.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The market for soft wheat flour is 
draggy. Millers have made price con- 
cessions ranging 30@40c bbi, but: about 
all that has been elicited is some mild 
inquiry. Many country mills are practi- 
cally down to their local trade. Farmers 
are not selling any wheat, partly because 
of the press of fall work and partly 
because of disgust at the ruling offer of 
$2 bu to a shade higher. They may feel 


different about it later. Quotations: 
winter straights, $10.50@10.60 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11. 

Trade in rye flour is quiet, with prices 
generally steady, although in the case 
of western mill brands distributed here 
quite heavily, prices have eased off about 
50c. Principal quotations: best white 
brands, around $10.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; western brands, light 
$10.50, medium $10, dark $9.50, all cot- 
ton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

There is some accumulation of feed. 
Lower prices fail to interest the trade, 
and shipments are generally in mixed 





POPULARITY OF CANADIAN 
FLOUR IS EXPLAINED 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.-—A group 
of flour men were engaged in con- 
versation about the flour market a 
day or two ago on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce, when one of 
them stated that he had run up 
against a little incident, the truth of 
which he could vouch for, and which 
might explain in a_ considerable 
measure the popularity of Canadian 
flour in the New England market. 

In the town of M——, about 25 
miles from Boston, there was a cer- 
tain family that was continually com- 
plaining to the grocer about the un- 
satisfactory quality of the bread pur- 
chased, The grocer suggested that the 
family purchase a barrel of flour and 
bake its own bread. This was agreed 
to and the grocer sent up to the 
house a barrel of Canadian patent 
flour, which he recommended as be- 
ing just what was wanted. 

The next day the barrel was 
opened and the housewife proceeded 
to take out enough flour to make a 
batch of biscuits. Curious to see 
how the flour ran as to quality, she 
dug down deeper and came to a hard 
substance, which, upon’ investiga- 
tion, proved to be six quarts of good 
“Canadian Club” whisky. Shortly 
afterward, the grocer who had sold 
the flour arrived in great haste. He 
stated that a mistake had been made 
in the barrel sent to the house, one 
of a poorer quality having been de- 
livered instead of the flour he in- 
tended. The housewife, however, in- 
sisted that the flour was satisfactory, 
showing the biscuits as proof, and 
stated that she would keep the origi- 
nal barrel, despite the efforts of the 
grocer to make the exchange. 

A Kentucky “Colonel,” well known 
among the flour men, was among 
those who listened to the story. He 
stated that he would probably now 
spend all his spare cash and time in 
purchasing Canadian flour, in the 
hope that he might also strike some- 











thing hard in the center of the 
barrel, 
Louis W. DePass. 
cars. With weather conditions favorable 


for pasturage, there is but little demand 
from dairymen and feeders. General 
quotations: spring bran, $40@42 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48; win- 
ter bran, $43@45, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $48@5l, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, around $60; winter 
middlings, $54@56, sacked, local mostly. 
Rye feed accumulating slightly, and 
prices about $2 lower, with local sales at 
$50@52 ton, sacked. Western feed quiet, 
and sales considerably under last week. 
Crushed oats are $1 lower, and corn 
meal $5. Quotations: crushed oats $45 
ton, and corn meal $48, both bulk, job- 
bing. Table meal lower at $2.85 per 100 
lbs, small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
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spring wheat flour, 
rye. 


Of this nl, 8,600 bbls were 
winter and 700 
T. W. Kwapp. 





The Japan Weekly Chronicle records a 
recent announcement of the department 
of agriculture and commerce to the ef- 
fect that the tea output of 1919 aggre- 


453 


gated 84,350,032 Ibs, representing $2,994,- 
769 yen, of which 30,865,418 lbs, valued 
at 18,402,054 yen, were exported. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—It is the gen- 
eral belief of the flour trade here that 
speculative wheat markets are not help- 
ing the flour business, but are acting as a 
deterrent. The running of quotations up 
or down, with fluctuations of several 
cents a bushel daily, is fast placing the 
trade here in a position where it will soon 
be afraid to purchase flour except in the 
smallest possible quantities. The belief 
is that this is a time when stable prices 
should be assured, in order that prospec- 
tive flour buyers could meet their require- 
ments for at least a short while ahead of 
immediate needs. 

Buyers seem disposed to sit back and 
allow the speculative element to have its 
way, and as they are fairly well supplied 
with flour, they are in a position where 
they can afford to await the outcome. 
With flour prices fluctuating 25@50c bbl 
daily, either up or down, they can hardly 
be blamed for continuing the policy of 
conservative buying which has served 
them so well since the opening of the new 
crop year. 

Millers’ representatives are well nigh 
discouraged at the way the market is 
working. When they are lucky enough to 
get an order, frequently, before the wire 
reaches the mill and a confirmation is 
received, prices have advanced, and the 
deal is turned down by the mill. They 
are also in a position where they are un- 
able to advise their customers just what 
to do, as they do not want them to be 
loaded up with dear flour when the mar- 
ket goes the other way. It is almost im- 
possible to interest buyers, no matter 
how low the price or attractive the con- 
tract may be. This condition is attributed 
by some agents primarily to competition 
from Canada, although this has not been 
much of a factor during the past two 
weeks. Canadian mills, however, having 
perfected their selling organization, are 
now prepared to push out energetically 
for new business. 

At the close of the week the local situ- 
ation is much depressed and unsatisfac- 
tory. Good Oklahoma and Kansas short 
patents are quoted as low as $12 bbl, 
but Canadian patents are still offered at 
25@650c under this quotation. 

The white corn goods market has held 
up, with no great demand from the trade, 
At the close the tone is easier, although 
prices are not openly quoted lower. Yel- 
low corn goods are 10@l5c per 100 lbs 
lower, with a slow demand. Oatmeal 
holds steady, with a slightly better de- 
mand for rolled, cut and ground. 

NOTES 

James Patterson, Toledo, Ohio, and 
George Thompson, Hartford, Conn., were 
recently on ’change. 

A new corporation, the Dorchester 
Baking Co., Boston, was formed this 
week, with $25,000 capital. 

Louis W. DePass. 





United States—Bran and Middlings Exports 

Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States during the calendar years 1919 
and 1918, by countries of destination, in tons 
of 2,000 lbs, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce: 













1919 1918 
Oe ob b cc ncscdancsand ace 1 ass 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... oes 2 
PROP WOE . ace escriveccesesviees 35 eee 
United Kingdom—England .. 44 232 
BOOTEROGR 2c ccccccscccceccers 217 802 
British Honduras ........... 3 1 
CAMOAGR co scccccvcicevesccerse 261 58 
Costa Rich ..ccccccccccccces 2 3 
Guatemala ...ccccccsecseces 4 eee 
a errrrrrrTr rr i ste 1 
POMOME csccccccicsscscseses 305 268 
BEGRIGD cecccccciccsceseseese 476 2,477 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. ..... 4 2 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 183 51 
BOPRGEER cc cccccesscecsesse 222 284 
SOMBICH csccecccscsscsececs 39 17 
Trinidad and Tobago ....... 248 238 
Other British West Indies... 42 66 
CUBA sccccsecesccesocseccios 2,325 2,776 
Dominican Republic ........ eee 
French West Indies ......... 11 15 
Virgin Islands of U. S....... 1 eee 
WOR cccccccccscccccocscce oes 6 
MOwuaGOSF 2c ccccescccecceseces 1 eae 
British Guiana .......esee08 33 65 
French Guiana ......seseee. 1 ee 
Uruguay ° 2 see 
Venezuela . 2 2 
CHOGOM, < ccc cesscetesoe ee eee 1 
JAPAN .ocsccscccccccccsses ee 1 eee 
French Oceania .......++.++ ese 1 
Philippine Islands ........ as 50 os 
British West Africa ........ 4 
Totals ..cccccvecs ecveccos 4,517 17,872 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller. 
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We are now 10 days from the end of 
the four weeks which the authorities set 
aside as a close time for bread prices. 
That is to say bakers, although bound to 
pay the higher prices for flour, are not 
allowed to raise the price of bread till 
Oct. 17, which will be a Sunday, when 
bakers’ shops are closed. It is odd how 
often since the ministry of food came in- 
to existence it has started new prices 
on a Sunday, when trading is not legal. 
The natural effect of delay in getting to 
the higher bread prices, which will be 3d 
on the 4-lb loaf, has been to restrict the 
buying of flour by bakers to no small 
extent. 

The consumption of bread here is quite 
liberal, and of course some trade with 
bakers is going on all the time, but they 
are not buying more than they can help, 
and have ceased to take any interest, for 
the time being, in imported flour. That 
article, like home made flour, has hith- 
erto been sold at a flat rate. Today im- 
ported is quoted to bakers at 88s 3d, ex- 
store, as against G.R. at 86s, ex-mill. 
But on and after Oct. 18 imported flour 
will be sold at a scale graduated to its 
baking value as contrasted with G.R. 

There is much to be said for this course, 
but it would have been discreet, in the 
opinion of all engaged in the flour trade, 
to have kept this resolution of the wheat 
commission a secret until, say, one week 
before it had to be put into effect. As 
it is, its premature publication has made 
it impossible to sell any Chinese flour, of 
which jobbing factors must now hold a 
stock of many thousand bags. As it 
happens, Chinese flour is to be reduced 
6s 6d below its present price. 

It may be well to run through the list 
of prices which will come into effect on 
Oct. 18. There are five classes, in all, 
of imported flour, labeled A, B, C, D 
and EK. Class A comprises Manitoba 
straights, American spring straights and 
American hard winter straights; these 
will be sold at 93s per sack of 280 lbs, 
ex-store. In class B is Australian flour, 
to be sold at 88s 9d, while Class C in- 
cludes soft winter straights and Pacific 
straights, priced at 87s 9d. D is devoted 
to clears, including first spring and first 
hard winter, at 86s 3d. In E, the lowest 
class, are to be found Chinese flours, all 
grades of durum, and soft winter clears, 
at 81s 9d. 

Now, with regard to the prices at which 
it is proposed to sell these flours in the 
future it is obvious that Manitoba 
straights or American spring straights or 
hard winter straights, known formerly in 
London as Kansas patents, at 93s, are 7s 
beyond today’s charge for G.R. This is 
a ey | great difference, and some job- 
bers despair of getting rid of any flour, 
however good, at a price so far above the 
flat rate for British standard flour. If 
we were about to be deluged with Cana- 
dian exports or American spring pat- 
ents, they might be right, but that is 
most unlikely to occur, at least during the 
time in which this scale will be in force. 
So long as the Wheat Commission is buy- 
ing on behalf of this country, so long 
will its purchases of high grade flour be 
very limited, and it is probable any real- 
ly high class American or Canadian 
strong flour that may come along be- 
tween now and the end of March next 





will be disposed of without too much dif- 
ficulty, even at a 7s advance on G.R. 

It is true that when, in November and 
December, 1918, the authorities suddenly 
restored white flour to our mills it be- 
came very difficult to sell imported flour, 
which was then 7s above G.R., as priced 
by the Wheat Commission. But a good 
deal of the imported then on offer was 
colory and soft, and really was dear by 
the side of the then G.R. 

With regard to Australians at 2s 9d 
above G.R., which is 3d higher than to- 
day’s Australian price, it may be said 
there is Australian flour and Australian 
flour. The bread making Australian 
would command 2s 9d more, we should 
say, than today’s G.R., but the biscuit 
making flour is another proposition. Soft 
winter straights or Pacific straights at 
1s 9d above G.R. would be rather a tough 
proposition, unless both were of the best 
quality. 

Then there are the first spring clears 
and first hard winter clears offered at 3d 
beyond G.R; here quality comes in 
again, There are Minneapolis first 
clears which would sell readily at that 
price against G.R., on account of their 
strength, but the case of the first hard 
winters is doubtful. At least bakers in 
this city who have tried clears made from 
hard winter wheat say they are not up to 
the mark of northwestern clears, though 
Kansas straights milled from hard win- 
ter wheat are with many clever bakers in 
London the favorites among all flours. 
As to the lowest class, where the drop in 
price is 4s 3d below G.R., there is Chi- 
nese flour which would sell very well at 
that price, but as to durum, that should 
not be sold as a bread making flour at 


‘all. Soft winter clears might prove a 


hard bargain even at this comparatively 
low level. 

The principle of selling imported flour 
at graded prices is no doubt quite sound, 
though some readjustments in the scale 
of prices will probably be necessary. 

LONDON STOCKS OF GRAIN 

The stocks of grain in London, as re- 
ported by the secretary of the London 
Corn Exchange, show a total in Thames 
granaries and rail depots of 427,676 qrs, 
against 156,123 on July 1, 1920. The 
stock of flour held in the same conditions 
is 131,651 sacks of 280 lbs, as against 
92,206 on July 1. These are first hand 
stocks, and in the case of wheat it is 
probable there is a good deal more held 
by the mills in this city. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is still bare of 
stock, and prices are well maintained, 
with a tendency here and there to ad- 
vance. Midlothian is held on spot at 
110s per sack of 280 lbs, the special qual- 
ity making 112s 6d. Aberdeen coarse 
cut is worth 97s 6d, and medium is 
making the same figure. American 
pinhead has vanished, but there is some 
medium which is making 93s 9d. Fine 
cut is worth about 90s. London made 
pinhead and medium cuts now bring 92s 
6d, while the fine is at 90s. 

Rolled oats are rather scarce, and Mid- 
lothian make 110s@112s 6d per sack of 
280 lbs. There is a special quality realiz- 
ing 112s 6d. Aberdeen and Irish rolled 
oats bring 105s, and American 87s 6d. 
There are offers of American for Sep- 
tember-October shipment at 82s .6d, c.i.f., 
but buyers are not coming forward readi- 
ly because, apparently, lower quotations 
are expected before long. 


FEED 


Millfeed is in better demand again, the 
inquiry for bran having distinctly quick- 
ened. Middlings are readily making the 
controlled price, £15 10s per ton, bran 
selling at £14 10s, ex-mill. After a 


long interval, millers are again allowed 
to make broad bran if they please, but 
they must sell it at 40s above the price of 
ordinary bran, i.e., at £16 10s. 


A NEW APPOINTMENT 


Since control of imported flour came 
into force in 1917, Ross T. Smyth & Co. 
have acted as a kind of clearing house 
between the Royal Wheat Commission 
and the flour distributing agents, the 
respective allocations of imported flour 
and payment for same being always made 
through them. This arrangement ended 
on Sept. 30, and the Wheat Commission 
has appointed A. F. Langdon, M. A. 
Toomey and H. Williams to attend to 
these details. All the London business 
will go through the hands of A. F. Lang- 
don, Glasgow and Leith through M. A. 
Toomey, and Liverpool through Mr. Wil- 
liams. Arrangements are being made by 
Messrs. Langdon and Toomey to com- 
bine forces at the office of the latter, and 
these will be completed within the next 
few days. 

NOTES 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, .was in London this week. 

Peter M. Hamilton, of Archibald 
Hamilton & Sons, Glasgow, is in London 
visiting his daughter. 

The death is announced of Robert John 
Read, of the City Mills, Norwich, in the 
county of Norfolk, a prominent British 
miller. In 1914 he was president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, and his year of office proved 
a very turbulent one, owing to the out- 
break of the war. His genial nature en- 
deared him to all who knew him. He 
was one of the most prominent and 
popular men in the city of Norwich, and 
was also well known on the Mark Lane 
(London) market, which he regularly at- 
tended. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 5 

Millers in Scotland welcome the fur- 
ther reduction of the rate of extraction 
from the wheat which took effect as from 
yesterday throughout the country. It 
will be recalled that only recently the ex- 
traction was reduced from 80 to 781, 
per cent, and the further step now taken 
is to reduce it by another 114 per cent, 
bringing the average rate of extraction 
down to 77. These steps bear out the 
view that has been forced more and 
more upon the bread trade of late, that 
an improved quality of loaf would only 
be possible when the subsidy policy came 
to an end. So long as the government 
continued to bear a large part of the 
national bread bill, so long would it dic- 
tate the quality of the bread. This is a 
point that ought to be borne in mind 
by those sections of labor that last Sat- 
urday were squealing out against the im- 
pending rise in the price of bread. 


IMPORT OF MANCHURIAN WHEAT 
It is reported here that a considerable 
quantity of wheat from Manchuria has 
arrived in the country, and there is com- 
ment in milling circles that stocks should 
be drawn from this source at a time when 
it is reported that millions of Chinese 
are on the verge of starvation. One mill- 
er who drew attention to this matter sug- 
gested that the proper thing to do was to 
return this wheat to China, where it was 
apparently badly needed. The loss on 
our part would not be serious, as the 
grain was not of high quality. 
HOME MILLING POSITION HEALTHY 
From the home milling point of view 
the position is looking very healthy. 
Millers are being supplied with plenty of 
wheat. Now that supplies are abundant, 
the Scottish millers are keen on return- 
ing to a larger proportion of the Mani- 


toban wheat. At present they are re. 
stricted to grinding 25 per cent of such 
stocks. If the supply of wheat general. 
ly is so good, the millers do not see why 
control should not concede a more lib. 
eral use of Manitoban wheat, say io 50 
per cent. Such a move, they coritend, 
would make for economy in the end, as 
the output of loaves per sack of flour of 
280 Ibs would most probably be increased 
by four quartern (4-lb) loaves, which at 
the impending increase in price would 
represent a saving of about 5s per sack, 


BAKERS’ STRIKE AVERTED 


The bakers’ strike in Glasgow on the 
subject of the employment in the trade 
of more women than were in it hefore 
the war almost took effect, but was set- 
tled, like all previous threatened stop- 
pages, at the eleventh hour. The public 
formerly took these threats seriously and 
bought in supplies of flour against a 
lack of bread supplies, but it has learned 
from experience that there is invariably 
a settlement. The present arrangement 
of the dispute is not final. The master 
bakers involved agreed to return to the 
prewar conditions under protest, and 
there are to be further negotiations. It 
is mainly the bakeries employed in the 
making of biscuits and “smalls” that are 
implicated in the matter. The men’s 
union is not averse to female labor, but 
demands that only such proportion of 
women as employed before the war 
should be retained. 


PROHIBITION 


The editorial in The Northwestern 
Miller on the experiences of the United 
States in the prohibition of alcoholic 
liquor has aroused much interest here, in 
view of Scotland’s impending vote on “No 
License” under the Scottish temperance 
act. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 4 

As far as can be gathered, Ireland has 
not benefited to any extent by the privi- 
lege recently extended to importers to 
make bids to the government. ‘The re- 
strictions seem to make business impos- 
sible except to those who are represent- 
ing mills close to the seaboard, as one of 
the conditions that the government in- 
sists on is that all sales must be on sea- 
board bills of lading, whereas most of the 
millers are offering shipment from the 
mill, and refuse to guarantee anything 
further. 

Also the fluctuating exchange and dif- 
ficulties with regard to finance work 
against the importers. Some small busi- 
ness has been done, chiefly in low grade 
spring wheat flours, but any trade in the 
finer qualities is out of the question at 
present. Cables are being received of- 
fering good, strong straight flours, chief- 
ly Canadian, at about 98s 6d, c.i./., Bel- 
fast, but prompt shipment from mill 
only, and all attempts to buy seaboard 
shipment have been turned down. 

The usual allocations of flour have not 
taken place this week, only half the quat- 
tity having been distributed, the claim be- 
ing made that there is a shortage of im- 
ported flour on spot. As far as the north 
is concerned, however, it does not make 
much difference, as deliveries to_ the 
south and west of Ireland are prohibitive 


OATMEAL 


Bad harvesting weather in the shape of 
heavy rains in the daytime and frosts at 
night has firmed up the price of oatmeal. 
Stocks of foreign flake are about cleared 
out, 87s per 280 lbs being the lowest 
price which would be accepted for Amer! 
can rolled oats. Irish has still maintainé 
its price at 100s. American shipment 
prices are easier, but not low enough for 

uyers to operate in the face of a large 
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Irish crop, provided the weather is suit- 
able for finishing the harvest. 


FEED 


Demand for both bran and pollard has 
eatly improved and, although there is 
no actual advance in price, merchants 
are beginning to ask more money. The 
controlled price for bran is £15 15s, bags 
included, ex-mill, and pollard £16 15s, 
put dealers are now asking £18@20 for 
the homemade article, foreign sorts be- 
ing £2 less. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is good 
classes expect at Belfast, where 


gr 


for all 


the boycott is still operating to the detri- 
ment of some of the millers. Dublin and 
the south are getting quite as much busi- 
ness they care to accept. Imported 


linseed cakes are dearer on an improved 
demand, £23 10s per ton being the low- 


est that merchants would accept for 
prim vestern. Shipment business is im- 
possible, owing to the high prices being 
asked by mills. Cotton cakes are £24 
@25 per ton, free on rail, Belfast, the 
trade being entirely dependent on home- 
made. Indian meal is £19 10s per ton, 
free on rail, Belfast, but Dublin millers 


are asking more money, £20 being the 
lowest that would be accepted. 





FRENCH MILLING CONGRESS 


Flour Manufacturers of France Hold Their 
\nnual Meeting at Strasbourg, in 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Loxvon, Ene., Oct. 6.—The flour mill- 
ers of France recently held their annual 
at Strasbourg, which is situated 


congr' 

in the territory that has been restored to 
France by Germany, viz., Alsace-Lor- 
raine. It is stated by La Meunerie Fran- 


caise that this city was chosen as a meet- 
e by the millers in deference to 


ing pla ° t 
olleagues of Alsace-Lorraine, in 


their 


order to greet in their own capital those 
confreres who have lived under foreign 
domination for nearly half a century but 
yet who have always been united in heart 
to their own countrymen. Arrangements 


were made for the visitors to inspect 
some of the mills and two important 
milling construction plants, and excur- 
sions were made to some of the beauty 
spots of the district, 

C. F. G. Rakes. 


ITALY’S WHEAT IMPORTATIONS 
The consumption of wheat in Italy is 
increasing, according to statistics recent- 
ly published by the International Insti- 


tute of Rome. It further appears, com- 
paring the year 1919 with the averages 
for the years 1909 to 1913 and 1914 to 
1918, inclusive, that the area devoted to 
the production of this cereal has de- 
creased and that the yield has diminished 
approximately in the same proportion. 


As a result the amount of imported 


grain has increased. The estimated de- 
ficiency of 23,500,000 quintals (86,346,833 
bus) on Aug. 1, 1919, was reduced to 
7,000,000 quintals (25,720,333 bus), April 
1, 1920, owing to the amount imported 


between these dates. According to the 


Italian food commission the financial 
burden, due to the necessity of purchas- 
ing foreign wheat, has amounted to near- 
ly 4%, milliard lire per annum, equiva- 


lent to $174,150 in American currency at 
the rate of exchange prevailing on Oct. 
7, when one lira was worth $0.0387. 





FLOUR MILL AT TIENTSIN 
_ The American incorporated flour mill- 
Ing company operating a newly erected 


mill in the Russian concession at Tientsin, 
China, is capitalized at $100,000, with 
American and Chinese shareholders, 
Americans supplying the majority of the 
capital. The output is 25 bbls, or 100 
sacks, a day. The flour finds its market 


in Tientsin, and sells at $2.30@3 local 
currency ($2,02@2.64 gold) per 50 lbs. 
At present Honan wheat alone is used. 
The mi ling machinery is American, a 
kerosene engine furnishing the power. 
The local mill is the first in operation of 
& comprehensive system to be erected by 
the company at various centers and towns 
in North China, according to a scheme 
corresponding to the community mill 
Project in the United States. The com- 
pany plans later to engage in the press- 
ing of bean oil and the making of 
macaroni, 
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A fairly broad buying movement of 
bakers’ grades of flour during the week, 
in the Pacific Northwest, is reported by 
millers, jobbers and brokers. The bakers 
began to buy about two weeks ago, and 
have continued to do so on the soft spots 
in the market since then, so that now 
most of them have taken care of their 
requirements up to the first of the year. 
Sales for family trade continue very lim- 
ited. 

There have been some sales of soft 
wheat flour at ruinous prices. The pre- 
vailing range, however, for local bakers’ 
grades is $10.50@11.55 bbl, basis cotton 
98’s, and $11.80 for family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons. Montana bakers’ patents 
are offered all the way from a parity 
with to $1 bbl under Washington bakers’ 
patent, 

Top patents, basis 98’s, carloads on 
track here: Dakota, $11.85@12.15 bbl; 
Montana, $10.35@11.25. 

Outside of local territory, business is 
lifeless, both domestic and for export. 

Millfeed is weaker. Local mill-run 
sells around $52 ton. Montana mills are 
selling considerable feed here at $45 for 
prompt middlings, $40 for bran and $44 
for middlings, for November shipment. 

Twenty-four Washington interior mills, 
with an aggregate two weeks’ capacity 
of 139,900 bbls, made 61,692 bbls flour 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 16, or 
44 per cent of aggregate capacity, while 
for the two previous weeks 21 interior 
Washington mills ground at 59 per cent 
of aggregate capacity. 

Nineteen Oregon interior mills, with an 
aggregate two weeks’ capacity of 71,600 
bbls, made 14,470 bbls flour during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 16, or 23 per cent 
of capacity, while for the two previous 
weeks 20 interior Oregon mills ground at 
17 per cent of capacity. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 20,613 39 
Last week ........ £ 2,800 29,187 55 
ZORP GHO siciccses 52,800 42,953 81 
Two years ago .... 46,800 23,191 49 
Three years ago ... 46,800 43,283 92 
Four years ago .... 40,800 29,710 72 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,748 46 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TRis WOK weccscee 57,000 16,277 29 
BARGE WOO cc cisees 57,000 18,475 32 
WOOF OHO coccccsss 57,000 45,735 80 
Two years ago .... 57,000 29,945 52 
Three years ago ... 57,000 48,966 85 
Four years ago .... 57,000 65,336 114 
Five years ago .... 51,000 22,526 44 


RATE HEARING 
A conference was held at Seattle last 
Monday, attended by millers and railroad 
representatives, to determine what, if 
any, relief could be granted by the rail- 
roads toward modifying the advance of 
Aug. 26, as to domestic freight rates on 
flour from the Pacific Northwest to east- 
ern and southeastern points, to which 
points flour shipments by Pacific north- 
western mills are now precluded by the 
freight advance. The traffic committee 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will present a written statement to the 
North Pacific Freight Bureau, requesting 
its co-operation in obtaining a reduction 
in the existing rates. 
Millers present at the hearing included 
O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; W. B. Shaf- 

fer, president Preston-Shaffer Milling 

Co., Waitsburg, Wash; C. E. Curran, 

manager Tacoma (Wash.) Grain Co. 
NOTES 

The 100-bbl mill of the Payette (Ida- 
ho) Mills, Inc., has been sold to Denny 
& Co. 

Washington farmers, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, hold 22,700,- 
000 bu wheat, against 17,600,000 a year 
ago; mills and elevators 8,800,000 bus, 
against 12,100,000. 

The steamship lines operating between 
Pacific Coast ports and Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Savannah 
and Charleston, quote freights on flour 
at 65c per 100 lbs. 

Flour freights to the United Kingdom 
are $20 per long ton; to Scandinavian 
ports, $23 in lots of 500 tons or more 
when to one port and one consignee, and 
$25 for lots less than 500 tons. 

Wheat is not selling for export from 
the Pacific Coast. Farmers are holding 
tenaciously for higher prices than the 
prevailing bids of $2.07 for club, sea- 
board basis, and are selling very little. 

Frequent rains during September and 
October greatly delayed threshing, and 
injured wheat in the shock and sacked 
grain lying in the fields. In the Camas 
Prairie territory of Idaho, 75 per cent of 
the wheat is still unthreshed, and consid- 
erable being secured from the club wheat 
sections of Washington and Oregon has 
been damaged by excessive moisture. 





UTAH 

Ogpen, Uran, Oct. 23.—Flour prices 
remained unchanged during the past 
week, except that quotations were made 
by Utah mills for California shipments, 
following a rather dull month in coast 
business. ‘These quotations were at $11 
bbl for hard wheat flour, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 

The Ogden price for both hard wheat 
flours and family patents remained the 
same, $10 being quoted for both kinds, 
on the basis of 49-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Offerings to the southeastern 
states were at $10.25 for standard flours 
and $10.50 for highest patent, f.o.b. Ohio 
River and lower Mississippi River points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Millers reported that there is very slow 
demand, buyers taking only what they 
need for immediate shipment. 

The wheat market experienced no ma- 
terial change during the week. Buyers 
were offering $1.65 bu for both hard 
and soft wheat, reporting, however, that 
farmers were almost all holding their 
wheat, many of them declining to even 
take it to the country elevators. The 
movement of wheat is considerably less 
than last year, despite the heavy increase 
in crops, grain dealers report and, al- 
though there has been a car shortage, 
demand for rolling stock is such now that 
every need can be immediately met. 

Bran continues relatively high in Og- 
den, being quoted at $50 ton. The same 
price for shipment to California, f.o.b. 
California common points, is being made, 
This is the result of local purchases being 
in small lots, those of the coast in car- 
load or larger shipments. 


NOTES + 
According to a decision of the Utah 
state crops and pests commission, prac- 
tically all commercial seeds must be la- 
beled as to grades and quality. These 
include wheat, alfalfa, clover, timothy, 
corn, barley, rye and other field seeds. 
Alfalfa seed growers of Uinta, Mil- 
lard, Emery and other southern Utah 
counties held a conference, Thursday, at 
Salt Lake City. The reports received 


455 


showed heavy yields of seed this year, 
6,672 acres having been harvested in Utah 
and Idaho, with average yields of 330 Ibs 
per acre, producing a crop of 2,201,760 
Ibs of seed. This is an increase of 29 
per cent in acreage and of 30 lbs per acre 
over previous yields. 

Heavy rains and snow during this week 
materially interfered with the harvestin 
of sugar beets. Fear has been pees | 
by farmers that, if a heavy freeze comes 
in the next few days, many beets cannot 
be dug. Clearing weather, however, 
would permit rapid work, and as the 
farmers have now disposed of practically 
all other harvesting, attention can be 
given to the sugar beet situation. Sugar 
company Officials report that less than 
one fourth of the beets are now out of 
the ground. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 23.—Watch- 
ful waiting may be said to have charac- 
terized the trading in both grain and 
flour in the local market for the past 
week. Activity in trading in grains and 
feed on the floor of the Grain Exchange 
increased and decreased in direct ratio 
with the fall and rise of prices, though 
all through it was decidedly dull. 

During the recent low prices of flour, 
some bakers in this section bought sup- 
plies to cover their needs for as high as 
90 days. The majority, however, made 
light bookings from one car to 30 days’ 
supply, or, if they had as much as 30 or 
60 days’ supply on hand, booked nothing 
at all, preferring to take their chances on 
being able to get cheaper flour before 
their supplies were exhausted. 

A very wide range of prices on similar 
grades is reported, Kansas 95 per cent in 
98’s, delivered, being quoted at $11@12.20, 
and even up to $12.60. Montana and 
Idaho blends, in 98’s, $11.40@12.20. Some 
Canadian standard patent flours in 98's 
have been offered at $11@11.50. Local 
bran is being offered at $60 ton, and 
mixed feed at $61, while $43 is being 
asked for Kansas bran. 

Cottonseed meal and cake, basis 36 per 
cent protein, f.o.b. point of shipment, in 
car lots, $50 per ton. 

Other grains, and prices at which sales 
were made, are as follows: all October 
Egyptian corn, $2.90; spot barley $2.17, 
transit $2.16@2.19, 

W. R. Gorrz. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 23.—Little 
improvement in the flour market can be 
expected until prices become more stabil- 
ized. Many of the larger bakers, as well 
as jobbers, bought sparingly late in Sep- 
tember, largely for their requirements 
during November and December. These 
purchases look very unattractive to them 
now, and it is not likely that the trade 
will venture into the market under pres- 
ent conditions. Mill prices have been re- 
duced in sympathy with the decline in 
wheat. 

Kansas standard patents are quoted 
at $10.80@11.50; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.75; Dakota, $10.60@11; 
eastern first clear, $9.75@10; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straights, $10.40@10.60; 
cut-offs, $9.75@10,—all basis 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed held fairly firm this week. 
Offerings are less plentiful, with the 
trade confining purchases to near-by re- 
quirements, in anticipation of lower 
prices within 30 days. Eastern bran is 
offered at $43@45 ton; white bran and 
mill-run, $54@56. 

NOTES 

R. H. Hyman, formerly connected with 
the Mercantile National Bank, and H. 
C. Jones, have associated themselves un- 
der the title Hyman, Jones & Co., rice 
dealers, 245 California Street. 

A. N. Ramsay, Sperry Flour Co, is 
now making his headquarters at Chico, 
in charge of the new Sperry rice mill. 
In his absence from the home office, Dean 
Dillman is handling rice matters in San 
Francisco. 

Statistics made public here recently 
show that San Francisco ranked first in 
point of tonnage and volume of trade 
handled during the past fiscal year on 
the Pacific Coast, and now ranks sixth of 
all United States ports. 


The proposed ocean and rail (also 
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BABSON ; : ; 
known as sexport”) bill of lading is be- 
ng generally s by steamship and 
ship zy interests. That the matter is 
not decided hurriedly is indicated 
by the action of the Interstate Commerce 
sion in appointing Oct. 25 for a 
hearing on the subject in San Francisco. 
R. C. Mason. 








OREGON 

‘Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 23.—The local 
flour market remains in the same condi- 
tion as during recent weeks. Bakers are 
holding their buying down to present 
needs, though there is no indication that 
prices will be more favorable to them 
soon. Patents stand at $11.80, bakers 
at $11.25@11.50, valley grades at $10, 
whole wheat at $9.80 and graham at $9.60. 

Although the home trade is dull, there 
are more signs of life in the export de- 
partment. A full cargo has been sold 
for shipment to Cadiz, Spain, and will 
go out on the 9,500-ton Shipping Board 
steamer Wawatona. ‘This will be the first 
cargo to be shipped from Portland to 
that port in many years. 

A shipment of 1,500 tons of flour is 
also going to Charleston, S. C., on the 
Hawaiian, which reopens a field that has 
been closed to Portland commerce since 
before the war. High railroad freight 
rates from the Middle West enable Port- 
land mills to enter the Southeast under 
competitive conditions. 

business is passing in the mill- 
feed market. Mill-run is lower this week 
at $51 ton, rolled barley is listed at $55, 
rolled oats at $53, and cracked corn at 


Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 37,523 78 

Last week ........ 48,000 36,455 75 

BOR’ GEO. soccccsus 42,600 43,281 101 

Two years ago .... 40,500 23,704 58 

Three years ago ... 33,000 30,959 90 
NOTES 


Coarse grains were fairly active and 
steady, white oats at $45 ton, gray oats 
at $42, brewing barley at $46, feed bar- 
ley at $45, and eastern bulk corn at 
$41.50. 

A fair amount of wheat buying was 
done during the week, although farmers 
are by’ no means free sellers. Closing 
bids on hard white, soft white and white 
club were $2.02 for October delivery. 
There was no demand for other grades. 

The latest steamer listed for grain 
loading at Portland bears the name 
D. A. D. G. 74. She is unknown to ship- 
ping men of the city, and cannot be 
found in the marine register. Along the 
front she is believed to be a German 
built vessel taken over by the British. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 
Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 23.—Flour 
prices have been materially reduced at 
this center, as the result of the movement 
of the wheat market. Quotations an- 
nounced today: flour, in 98-lb cottons, 
$10.75 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls in car lots; 
mixed feed $45, and bran $43, same terms. 
NOTES 
The Montana Grain Growers’ Corpora- 


tion has established a branch office in 
Helena, in order that its business, which 


is that of handling a chain of elevators 


serving every section of the agricultural 
rtion of Montana, may be facilitated. 
ie general offices will be continued in 

this city. 

. Jared Watkins, who for some years has 

been. associated with the State Elevator 

Co., has resigned and been succeeded by 


“G. E. Paulson, of Minneapolis, who will 
have his headquarters in Great Falls. Mr. 


Watkins has not announced his plans, but 
will retain his residence here. He is 
president of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 

Clogging of elevators has been more 
apparent in central Montana in the re- 


‘cent weeks, and apportionment of cars 
has been made rigi 
‘order to relieve the situation. 


by the railways in 
That the 


‘companies are endeavoring to get all pos- 
sible cars to the territory is evident from 
‘the fact that 88 came in a special train 
‘from the Twin Cities late last week. 

H. Mo- 
ept busy 


State Grain Inspector Geor 
ran and his force have been 
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during the last two weeks handling the 
inspections called for from this district. 
They are giving excellent satisfaction to 
the growers and dealers, and the best 
feeling that has prevailed in recent years 
between growers and buyers now exists. 
Monday morning there were more than 
200 cars awaiting inspection. 

No immediate hope for higher prices 
for wheat is entertained by Jared Wat- 
kins, president of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, who has re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he at- 
tended the sessions of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, of which he is a 
member. Mr. Watkins holds to the view 
that if there is material change before 
Jan, 1 it will be downward, although he 
believes there will be substantially better 
prices for grain after the first of the 
year. 

Joun A. Curry. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du tutu, Minn., Oct. 25.—The declin- 
ing wheat market last week and a 50c 
bbl reduction in flour quotations by mills 
offered no incentive for buyers to take on 
new supplies. Instead, the trade ap- 
peared indifferent. Everybody is await- 
ing a stabilizing period, when they can 
purchase without fear of losses from 
market setbacks, 

In the meantime, mills are booking a 
little business from hand-to-mouth buy- 
ers who must have supplies to cover going 
working needs. One mill reported fair 
success in getting shipping directions; 
but the disposition is to hang back. The 
other one advised difficulty in obtaining 
buyers to give shipping instructions, even 
with constant drumming. 

Durum buyers were undecided, on ac- 
count of the unsettled situation. Sales 
were limited to small lots to meet urgent 
requirements; otherwise, demand ruled 
slow. The total business booked was un- 
important. The mill lowered asking 
prices 50c bbl, due to weaker wheat mar- 
ket. 

Rye flour was slow of sale, with most 
of the limited business done locally. Ex- 
cept for a few orders placed with mixed 
cars of other flour the outside trade con- 
tinues to stay out of this market. Prices 
are quotable 15@40c lower on the .week. 

The millfeed market continues slow 
and quiet, with a few sales put through 
for the lighter —_ of feed. In most 
cases, buyers indicated fairly prompt de- 
livery. No inquiry was reported for de- 
ferred shipment, nor were mills inclined 
to press selling for later delivery. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRI WOK cccccvcesececess 22,945 62 
EME WOOK occ ccccccccscces 19,130 51 
BARE VORP ccc cccccccvcscace 32,410 88 
TWO FORTS BBO cacccvcccceses 24,335 66 


NOTES 

Pastry goods still are held at former 
levels, despite the falling flour prices. 
Other materials that enter into use do 
not seem to come down, therefore bak- 
ers cannot afford to make any reductions 
until conditions change. 

Canadian wheat continues moving in, 
both by cars and boat, materially helping 
to swell receipts. Notwithstanding the 
active traffic, withdrawals from elevators 
for rail and water movement slightly 
exceed the volume taken in. 

John Temple Graves, Jr., of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Washington, D. 
C., has been here for several days gath- 
ering information and data for use in de- 
termining the cause of the declining 
wheat prices since the opening of future 
trading. 

Trading in rye futures lacked snap. 
Houses formerly active in this grain still 
are present in the market, but not to the 
extent previously manifested. Shipmeats 
are keeping stocks down to a minimum. 
All cash offerings find buyers and a ready 
market at going prices. 

E. R. Anderson, formerly connected 
with the Duluth and Winnipeg grain 
trade, but for the last two years ém- 
ployed by the United States Grain Cor- 
oration at Portland, Oregon, visited here 
ast week, renewing old acquaintances. 
He left for New York City where he may 
locate. 

The American Bakery, 2017 West Su- 
perior Street, Duluth, opened its second 
store early in October in a chain of 10 


planned for St. Louis County. Head- 
quarters of the company recently organ- 
ized is in the Palladio Building. The of- 
ficers are: Ralph Parker, president; John 
Moir, vice president; E. Downie, treas- 
urer; G. B. Stewart, secretary. 

Slow conditions continue to rule in 
cash spring wheat. What little demand 
is shown comes from milling interests. 
No. 1 dark northern firmed 2c, closing 
today, 2@12c over the December. In 
durum, buyers absorbed offerings pretty 
well. Some of the lower varieties were 
draggy at times, but samples offered for 
sale were cared for. No. 2 amber closed 
3c over December. 

Wheat stocks are piling up. Houses 
hold 4,500,000 bus, and unless shipping 
improves, a further increase can be ex- 
pected. Shippers are taking some vessel 
space, but show no anxiety to cover late 
shipments. Vessel men report ample boat 
capacity to handle present holdings and 
country movement, and would like to see 
operations pick up a little. The water 
rate from Duluth to Buffalo holds un- 
changed at 7c per bu. 

Ludwig Deetjen, who died early this 
month on his way to Germany for medi- 
cal treatment, was a leading figure in 
local milling circles before the Standard 
Milling Co. absorbed control of the in- 
dustry at Duluth-Superior. Mr. Deetjen 
was connected with the Freeman mill at 
Superior, Wis., and a member of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade up to removing to 
Milwaukee. His sterling qualities made 
him many friends, and in his business 
dealings he was highly regarded. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. announced 
a le reduction in its selling price for 
bread, effective Oct. 23. This is the first 
bakery to lower the cost of bread to 
consumers. Others have not announced 
any intention of so doing. It was ex- 
pected that the decrease by any one con- 
cern would lead others to follow. Con- 
certed action has been the rule in prac- 
tically all previous price changes. The 
continued high point of overhead ex- 
penses, however, will in all probability 
preclude any sudden or marked decline. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FINANCIAL RELIEF FOR CUBA 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.—American 
bankers, at a conference held in Wash- 
ington this week with officials of the 
government and representatives of the 
principal sugar concerns, decided to re- 
lieve the present money stringency in 
Cuba. Under this agreement the bank- 
ers will purchase bonds issued by the 
Cuban government, which will use the 
money in financing the sugar crop and 
other relief. The amount necessary has 
not yet been decided upon. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





SEATTLE’S CLAIM FOR A CABLE 

SeatrLe, Wasu., Oct. 23.—The Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce will submit proof 
at the international cable conference to 
be held at Washington, D. C., in Novem- 
ber, showing the advantages of building 
the next transpacific cable from Seattle 
via the Aleutian Islands to the Orient. 
The claims for that route are: that it is 
the shortest; that short spans for relays 
can be laid; that it is free from coral 
formations and free from ice at all times 
of the year; that from a_strategical 
standpoint it would be of inestimable im- 
portance in providing communication with 
the advance base of the navy in northern 
Pacific waters; and that during the year 
1919 one tenth of the foreign commerce 
of the United States passed through the 
Pacific Northwest gateway with only one 
cable (and that indirect), while the 
northeastern Atlantic gateways, with 65 
per cent, are served by 17 cables. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





STEAMSHIP LINE TO NORWAY 

Purvaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 23.—The S. O. 
Stray Steamship Co. announces that it 
has concluded negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of regular service from Phila- 
delphia to Norwegian points. This com- 
pany, which has been operating from 
New York for 20 years, owns its own 
steamships as well as a fleet of vessels 
in other services, which will be diverted 
as conditions warrant. Among them are 
the Songdal, Songvand, Songvar, Sorland, 
Storaker, all with first class ratings. The 
first vessel to be put in Philadelphia serv- 
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ice is the Songvand, which is due to ar. 
rive here Oct. 20. From then on, there 
will be a regular schedule every two 
weeks, 

The company is a Norwegian concern 
with headquarters at Christiania, and jg 
one of the oldest carriers in Norwevian 
service. It has appointed as its executive 
agents Megee, Steer & Co., with offices 
in the Drexel Building, whose facilities 
enable them to give needed impetus to 
the establishment of this service. Among 
the points where direct service wil! he 
given are Trondhjem, Bergen, Stavanger, 
Christiansand and Christiania on straight 
through bills of lading. 

Samuet S. Danis, 





MILWAUKEE SHIPPERS’ PROBLEMS 

Mitwavkeg, W1s., Oct. 23.—Milwaukee 
shippers face difficult problems in moy- 
ing grain to the East by rail after the 
close of navigation. It is likely that ap 
appeal will have to be made to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission for relief, 
unless eastern lines provide at least 100 
cars a day and local carriers improve 
their facilities. 

The situation is causing anxiety among 
local grain men, anda special conference 
was held by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce under the direction of its new 
traffic manager, J. L. Bowlus, to con- 
sider measures for immediate transpor- 
tation relief. Discussion centered on g 
possible transportation programme to be 
submitted to the railroads, asking their 
co-operation in moving the crops of the 
Northwest. 

The present grain movement is abnor- 
mally light, Milwaukee receipts ranging 
from 120 to 140 cars a day, when 200 
to 250 are needed. It has been prac- 
tically impossible to get eastern lines to 


recognize Milwaukee as a point to be 
supplied with empty cars. 
H. N. Wiutson. 





DENMARK PROHIBITS IMPORTS 
Lonnon, Ena., Oct. 13.—It is reported 
that the Danish government has passed 
a bill prohibiting the importation of flour, 
wheat and corn from the United States, 
except under license. The object of this 





is apparently an attempt to improve the 
exchange situation between the two coun- 
tries. During the war, Denmark very 
largely increased her wheat acreage, and 
now grows almost sufficient to fill her 
requirements. The wheat, however, is 
very soft, and there is a good demand 
for American strong wheats and flours 
for mixing purposes. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
NEBRASKA’S “LOST” FARMS 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 23.—For the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, Nebraska lost 3,369 
farms, or 2.6 per cent of the 129,678 
farms within the state in 1919, according 


to the director of the census. The num- 
ber in 1920 is 126,309. The decrease was 
not great enough to show a loss from 
the 1900 figure of 121,525. 

A “farm” for census purposes is all 
the land which is directly farmed by 
one person, either by his own labor alone 
or with the assistance of members of his 
household or hired employees. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, rent- 
ers, croppers or managers, the land op- 
erated by each is considered a farm. 

Where these “lost” farms went is 4 
matter not explained in the census re- 
turns. A list of the number of farms 
by counties has just become available. 
It shows that while some of the western 
counties lost heavily, others made dis- 
tinct gains. Cherry County, the largest 
in the state in area, has 522 fewer farms 
this year than it had a decade ago. The 
next largest decrease is in Custer County, 
which registers a decrease of 300. 

Although these “lost” farms are not 
explained in the census returns, the ex 
planation is offered by those closely 
identified with the farming industry, that 
as farmers become possessed of addi- 
tional money, they immediately reinvest 
that money in other land. By this meth- 
od a farmer purchasing the farm next 
the one he already owns, consolidates the 
two, thereby eliminating one from what 
previously made up the farm total of 
the state. Many farmers who have 
amassed fortunes during late years have 
followed this plan with the result above 


shown. 
Leicn Lestiz. 
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Favorable Reports of Growing Wheat in 
Southwest—News of the 
Corn Crop 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Very favorable reports are 
received from the interior as to the con- 
dition of the growing wheat. Indications 
are that the crop will go into the winter 
season in the best of condition, due large- 
jy to widespread rains of the past few 
days. R. E. Sverre. 


Snowfall in Montana 

Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 23.—Another 
rain and snow general to northern Mon- 
tana came Thursday night and is re- 
garded by the farmers with keen satis- 
faction, as it will be of large value to the 
winter wheat crop, as well as make it pos- 
sible to continue plowing now in progress 
for the spring crops. The moisture also 
is helping the fall range, which is said to 
be the best of recent years. 

According to Carl H. Peterson, county 
agriculturist, the grain yield of Fergus 
County for 1920 has a cash value of ap- 
proxit sately $12,500,000. This includes a 
wheat yield of between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 bus. Joun A. Curry. 


Winter Wheat Sown in Indiana 

IxpiAnapous, Inp., Oct. 23.—Most of 
the winter wheat to be sown in Indiana 
this fall now is in the ground. Figures 
on the total acreage compared with last 
year are not yet available, but many 
grain men believe the area will be less. 
All seem agreed that it will not be any 
larger. ‘ 

The germination of the seed sown in 
the last two weeks has been slow, due 
to the lack of rain, and some top soil has 
been wind drifted. Rye is in a condition 


similar to wheat. A good general rain is 
needed badly throughout the state. 
Temperatures have ranged far above 
normal for the time of year. Last week 
the average was 14 degrees above what is 


usual, and this week is estimated to have 
been even higher, official figures having 
not yet been compiled. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Ideal Weather for Field Work 
Torevo, Ouro, Oct. 23.—The weather 
this week has been ideal for fall field 


work; moderate temperatures have pre- 
vailed during the entire month of Octo- 
ber, and all crops are now assured. 
Farmers have been busy in the fields cut- 
ting corn and sowing wheat. Consider- 
able wheat is now up, and presents a 
good appearance. There are no definite 
figures available as to the acreage. Frosty 
weather would probably now be beneficial 
in helping to dry out corn. 


W. H. Wicern. 





FARMERS NOT AIDING BANKS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 23.—As a re- 
sult of the determination of farmers to 
hold their wheat for higher prices, 33 
Kansas banks that exceeded their legal 
borrowing limits to carry farmers of 
their communities when their wheat could 
not be marketed because of the car 
shortage are now greatly in need of 
funds, but the farmers seem to display 
no disposition to come to the aid of the 
banks in their trouble, and continue to 
withhold marketing their wheat. 

A list of the 33 banks was submitted 
to the industrial court recently by the 
state banking department. The banks’ 
legal borrowing capacity was slightly 
more than $500,000, but the banking de- 
partment reported that they had _bor- 
rowed nearly $3,000,000 to aid the farm- 
ers. ‘Thinking that the situation might 
still be the result of the car shortage, 
the industrial court sent telegrams to the 
various railroads in the state fully ex- 
plaining the situation. The roads replied 
that cars would be set at every one of 
_ distressed points within two or three 

ays. 

Later the industrial court began to re- 
ceive telegrams from the railroads asking 
who desired the cars. At five different 
points the railroads claimed their actual 
orders showed that they had not had one 
request for grain cars for the past two 
Weeks. The roads also stated- that they 
have cars to handle all emergency load- 
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ings, due generally to the decrease in car 
orders. | 4\§ 
It is reported that in five specific cases 
where the bankers were calling for help 
the farmers had not asked for cars, and 
when empty cars were set out at those 
places the agents reported no need for 
them. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





FOREIGN TRADE PROMOTION 


Twenty-eight American Chambers of Com- 
merce Have Been Organized in Vari- 
ous Countries of World 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 23.—With the 
organization of an American chamber of 
commerce at Pernambuco, Brazil, news 
of which has just reached Washington 
headquarters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, there are 
now 28 similar organizations promoting 
American trade in foreign countries. 
There are three other American Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Brazil, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, and Sao Paulo. There 
is a chamber at Vladivostok, Siberia, in 
process of organization. 

China leads all other countries in the 
total number of American chambers of 
commerce, there being six, located at 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, Hankow, 
Harbin and Changsha. The oldest cham- 
bers in China are at Tientsin and Shang- 
hai, the leading ports of North China. 
Both were organized soon after the out- 
break of the war, when American mer- 
chants in China found themselves at the 
mercy of the various war regulations and 
restrictions of the belligerent countries. 
The real community of interest and the 
value of presenting a united front in 
dealing with the various trade problems 
soon demonstrated the importance and 
necessity of these chambers, and their 
growth has been in accordance with the 
development of American trade and in- 
terests in the Orient during the last few 
years. 

The oldest American chamber of com- 
merce in a foreign country was that 
formed in Paris in 1894, and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia in 1906. The Paris chamber 
is now establishing branches through- 
out France. This organization has about 
1,000 members, and splendidly equipped 
offices. It employs a permanent secre- 
tary, who gives his entire time to the 
work. 

Besides the American chambers of 
commerce in Brazil, China and France, 
similar organizations are located in Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Turkey, 
Germany, South Africa, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Frederick P. Keppel, at present di- 
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rector of foreign operations of the 
American Red Cross, and formerly an 
assistant: Secretary of War, -has been 
chosen by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to be the American 
administrative commissioner at the head- 
quarters of the newly formed Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Paris. 
Each of the countries having member- 
ships in the International Chamber, with 
the exception of certain small ones which 
will be represented by groups, will be 
entitled to maintain a commissioner and 
staff at Paris. 

Mr. Keppel will leave for France to 
take up his new duties as soon as he 
can do so without prejudice to the work 
upon which he is now engaged. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Mr. Keppel obtained leave 
of absence from his post as dean of Co- 
lumbia College, and entered the War de- 
partment. He was appointed Third As- 
sistant Secretaary of War in April, 1918. 
His work brought him in constant con- 
tact with the various civilian organiza- 
tions co-operating with the War depart- 
ment in the care and training of the 
army. 

While at Columbia (where he received 
his A.B. degree in 1898), Mr. Keppel 
served for a number of years as secre- 
tary of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation. He has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from the univer- 
sities of Pittsburgh and Michigan, and 
is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
of France. 

As director of foreign operations, Mr. 
Keppel was responsible for the expendi- 
ture of $51,000,000 in relief work in for- 
eign lands in the last year. To gain the 
most effective results in relief work on 
such a large scale, field workers travelled 
all over war stricken Europe and re- 
ported conditions, recommending relief 
wherever they thought it was warranted. 
Many thousand tons of supplies were dis- 
tributed through huge warehouses at 
Constantinople, Riga, Mitau, Reval, Vi- 
borg, Warsaw, Saloniki, Marseilles, Paris 
and other centers. 

There will be created at the headquar- 
ters of the National Chamber in Wash- 
ington an international chamber section, 
which will take care of affairs in the 
United States connected with the In- 
ternational Chamber. A committee of 
about 25 business men will be named to 
act as an advisory body to this section. 
The committee will supervise, among 
other things, American memberships in 
the international organization. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





TEXAS GRAIN RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended, until Feb. 23, 
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the new tariffs making certain increases 
in rates for the interstate transportation 
of grain and grain products.of the state 
of Texas. It has ordered five schedules 
of the new Texas tariffs to be postponed, 
pending hearing and decision by the rate 
division of the Commission, arrangements 
for which will be announced later. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


LAKES TO OCEAN HEARING 


International Joint Commission on Proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway Sitting 
in Minneapolis 


The International Joint Commission on 
the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
tidewater project began a hearing in 
Minneapolis on Wednesday, Oct. 27. The 
commission has been assimilating data 
throughout the entire territory affected 
by the project, with a view of determin- 
ing general sentiment in regard to it, and 
also as to the feasibility of the plan, the 
latter feature, however, having been 
practically settled. 

In an address before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce recently, Admiral 
William S. Benson, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, supported 
the St. Lawrence undertaking, saying that 
if necessary this country should issue 
bonds to finance the enterprise. He said 
it would relieve the coal situation of New 
England, as the railroads were already 
overtaxed in their efforts to haul coal. 

“If the St. Lawrence proposition were 
properly developed,” he added, “it would 
give New England hydroelectric power 
almost sufficient to relieve the coal situ- 
ation, and would develop commerce from 
the Middle West.” 





Attends Commission Hearing 

PuiLaveLpuia, Pa., Oct. 23.—Emil P. 
Albrecht, president of the Bourse, on 
Tuesday went to New York, to represent 
the Bourse and the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association at a hearing of 
the joint high commission on the canali- 
zation of the St. Lawrence, which the 
local bodies oppose. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 


Against St. Lawrence Project 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 23.—That senti- 
ment against canalization of the St. 
Lawrence River is rapidly growing was 
the opinion expressed today by Henry 
W. Hill, chairman of the waterways com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowing his return to Buffalo. Mr. Hill 
says that when he called Mr. Hoover’s at- 
tention to the glaring weaknesses of the 
project, he believed he changed the views 
held by Mr. Hoover and some others who 
have been favoring it. 

E. BANGASSER. 
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DEARTH OF FLOUR BUYING 


Millers in this vicinity are at a total 
loss to explain or comprehend the abnor- 
mal conditions which have dominated the 
flour market for the past few months, 
ever since new crop flour was placed on 
the market, and even for some time’ be- 
fore then. 

It is only normal for the flour trade to 
experience dull periods now and then, 
but these have always been of more or 
less short duration, seldom extending over 
a month or so. However, of late there 
seems to be no end to the dearth of flour 
buying, and millers are wondering more 
each day how it is possible for buyers to 
hold off for such an extended period. 

True, there have been some sales made 
from time to time, but only in cases 
where mills anxious for business were 
willing to sell at close figures. Mills 
find that buyers cannot be interested un- 
less real bargain prices are quoted, 

The lack of demand from abroad has 
also added to the general unsatisfactory 
state of the flour market, and millers 
and blenders who had developed a fair 
export trade are now canvassing other 
markets in the hope of finding an outlet 
for their products. This discouraging 
situation can be accounted for only on 
the theory that buyers carried larger re- 
serve stocks of old wheat flour than mill- 
ers gave them credit for. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Little change was noted this week in 
the flour situation by mills in this vicinity, 
demand from all sections continuing ex- 
ceptionally dull, and purchases confined 
strictly to actual requirements. Prices 
again fluctuated considerably, but showed 
a downward tendency in sympathy with 
the decline in wheat, and the market 
closed about 35@50c lower than last 
week. 

There was little of importance to note 
in eastern markets, where Canadian mills 
continue to offer high grade flour freely 
at prices much below those quoted by do- 
mestic mills. Millers’ representatives gen- 
erally report business very dull, with the 
trade apparently not interested in prices. 
There is too much uncertainty at pres- 
ent, as the flour buyer sees it, to cause the 
trade to do more than supply immediate 
needs. The few sales placed during the 
week consisted of small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

No export business has been reported 
of late. Inquiries are received from time 
to time, but these are entirely out of 
line with millers’ views. With domestic 
trade almost at a standstill, mills show a 
disposition to increase their sales abroad, 
but so far have been unsuccessful, as 
they cannot meet buyers’ views. 

About the only mills that reported any- 
thing like a fair demand for their prod- 
ucts were those located in the soft wheat 
belt of southern Illinois. These experi- 
enced a fair demand for their soft wheat 
patents from southern markets, and a 
fair volume of business was booked. 
However, sales made were in small lots 
to cover urgent needs, and no bookings 
for deferred shipment were made. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $11@11.40, standard $10@ 
10.50, first clear $8.75@9.25; hard winter 
— $10.30@10.60, straight $9.70@10, 

rst clear $8.50@9; soft winter patent 
$10.60@12, straight $9.80@10.20, first 


clear $8.50@9. 
Local bakers and jobbers are adhering 
closely to their hand-to-mouth policy, and 


buy only when absolutely compelled to. 
Demand for clears and low grades, which 
several weeks ago far exceeded that for 
the higher grades, has fallen off percep- 
tibly, and they are now practically unsal- 
able. Some good, strong first clears are 
being offered at tempting prices, but 
buyers cannot be interested. A few small 
sales of well-established brands to regu- 
lar customers were made; otherwise, de- 
mand for patents continues exceptional- 
ly dull, and the general situation very 
unsatisfactory. 

The millfeed market ruled fairly steady 
all week, but both demand and offerings 
were very light. Mills’ output being re- 
duced by dull flour trade conditions, nat- 
urally gives them only a limited amount 
of feed to offer, but quite sufficient to 
meet the light demand. Hard winter 
bran sold at the close at $32, and soft at 
$33. Brown shorts were offered at $33, 
and gray shorts at $38, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week .occsccccccecces 32,000 63 
2. | SPrerereererire ce 35,400 70 
VORP BHO ccctecccecccccecs 43,100 85 
PWS FORTE HSS ceecvecsccss 26,300 62 - 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOON vecccccvesrecese 38,000 49 
SMM WOON occ cestdecccerne 27,240 35 
WORF OBO wccsccccccccscice 58,500 76 
re BOO: OOS. 6.kk 6s 6s és ee% 46,300 60 


NOTES 

E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is in St. Louis 
today. 

An unconfirmed report was circulated 
here on Friday that a sale of 10,000 bbls 
of flour had been made to Greece, but no 
particulars regarding same were avail- 
able. 

A vote of the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, taken Friday for the 
purpose of amending certain rules re- 
garding the commission rate for the sale 
of the various grains, carried by a large 
majority. 





TRADE PAPERS COMBINED 

MitwavkeE, Wis., Oct. 23.—The pub- 
lishers of the Daily ‘Trade Review, 
Radtke & Wilson, have purchased the 
Daily Commercial Letter, which has been 
published in Milwaukee for over 50 years. 
The late F, W. Friese, a former corre- 
spondent for The Northwestern Miller, 
was the editor, and at his death his son, 
A. W. Friese, became its publisher. For 
the last seven years, Milwaukee grain 
commission firms have been served by 
two market publications, but for the best 
interests of all concerned it has been de- 
cided that one market service would be 
more efficient. The last issue of the 
Daily Commercial Letter was on Oct. 23, 
when all of its interests were turned over 
to the Daily Trade Review. 

H. N. Wuson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La. Oct. 23.—Not- 
withstanding the fact that many mills 
were of the opinion that any decline in 
wheat would be of a temporary nature, 
buyers failed to book. They do not be- 
lieve that the bottom has yet been 
reached, and are maintaining their atti- 
tude by booking just what they need at 
about the time they need it. 

Flour prices on track, quoted to dealers 
here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, $10.65@11.80; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, $10.30@ 
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10.70; short patents, $11@11.45; fancy 
clears, $9.20@9.65. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
export No. 2 yellow $1.10, No. 2 white 
$1.12. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $1.80@1.90. 

Corn products, as quoted by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $3.65; grits, coarse $3.75, fine $3.70. 

Grain inspected Oct. 20: wheat, 177 
cars; corn, 5; oats, 12; rye, 5; barley, 14. 
Inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 4,596. cars; 
corn, export 47, local 62; oats, export 32, 
local 55; rye, export, 107; barley, ex- 
port 123, local 4. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 158,570 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,785,000 
bus; corn, 53,000; oats, 66,000; barley, 
722,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Arrangements Being Made for a Heavy 
Yield—Mills Continue to Close Down 
for Lack of Grain 


Apetaipe, So. Aust., Sept. 18.—Grow- 
ing conditions, so far as the wheat crops 
are concerned, continue eminently satis- 
factory. The only causes for anxiety 
now are fears that the crops, in South 
Australia at any rate, will be so heavy 
and rank in growth that they may be 
beaten down by the winds and rains, and 
that humidity may promote the develop- 
ment of red rust. The presence of a 
speck or two of rust on the flag has 
already been reported from some dis- 
tricts. At present, everybody is hoping 
for a bumper harvest. Even in the lo- 
calities generally regarded as the poor- 
est and most uncertain in the state, there 
are thousands of acres standing from 
three to five feet high, and looking beau- 
tiful. ; 

WHEAT FOR EGYPT 

Although not yet given out officially, 
it is understood that a proposal has 
been made in behalf of the Egyptian 
government to purchase about 200,000 
tons of next season’s wheat. A _ repre- 
sentative of Egypt came to Australia 
recently, and asked the wheat board to 
give a quotation for 200,000, or possibly 
300,000, tons. No definite quotation has 
yet been given, but it has been suggested 
by the prime minister that Australia 
should ask approximately 10s per bu. 


CROP MARKETING PLANS 


Numerous important decisions relating 
to the disposal of the forthcoming wheat 
crop in Australia were made at the con- 
ference of state ministers of agriculture 
and growers’ representatives from the 
four big wheat producing states, in Mel- 
bourne, last week. It was resolved that 
a London selling agency should be consti- 
tuted of the houses of John Darling & 
Son, Dalgety & Co., Ltd., A. N. Walker 
& Co. (representing James Bell & Co.), 
and Berry, Barclay & Co. (representing 
the various wheat handling co-operative 
concerns). 

It was further agreed that local prices 
should be fixed from month to month, 
until otherwise determined. To avoid the 
accumulation of flour stocks at the end 
of the present season, when there may 
be a substantial variation in the price 
of wheat, it was decided that, on any 
stocks of flour held, steps should be 
taken to insure that the additional value 
would be for the benefit of the wheat 
growers. In view of the intention to re- 
vert to normal conditions, it was agreed 
that on any subsequent variation in the 
price of wheat, whether by way of in- 
crease or decrease, no demand for pay- 
ment would be made, or rebate allowed, 
in respect of flour stocks on hand. The 
pooling system at present in force where- 
by over-sea sales are pooled throughout 
the states, and all local sales made in 
each state are pooled within the state 
only, will continue. 

It was considered desirable that the 
board should have available the latest in- 
formation in regard to prospects of flour 
business in the East. A representative 
will probably be dispatched to Java and 
the East at an early date, and it will be 
his duty to advise the board of the gen- 
eral position, with a view to assist Aus- 
tralian millers to maintain their business 
in the eastern markets. 

A few days ago a cable message was 
received by the Australian press from 
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Capetown to the effect that the controlle 
of imports and exports at Durban haq 
announced that applications for the ex. 
port of second grade Australian floy, 
would be considered. The cablegram 
added, “Inquiries show that this flour js 
a drug in the market, and it is said pot 
to be up to sample.” That communica. 
tion merely confirmed private advices 
which were received from Natal a couple 
of weeks ago. The complaint is under. 
stood to have been the reason for the 
recent exportation of “B” grade flour 
from Victoria to Holland. 

The latest official wheat quotations are 
as follows: millers’ requirements fo; 
flour for local consumption, 7s 8d per 
bu; No. 1 grade feed wheat, 8s 6d; No, 9 
7s 9d; and other grades lower, according 
to sample; f.a.q. to Pacific Islands, 135 
9d; ships’ stores, 13s 9d; South A frica, 
September-October shipment, 14s 3:1; to 
the East, 13s 9d. 


OVER-SEA EXPORT TRADE 


Recent cable messages from London 
have referred to good business in Aus- 
tralian parcels of wheat on passage at 
full official rates—96s per qr, or 12s per 
bu. It costs something like 3s (id per 
bu to transport the grain from Australia, 
so the basis is low in comparison with the 
prices quoted by the Australian Wheat 
Board for wheat for flour for export to 
the East and to South Africa. However, 
while 96s per qr is the London rate for 
Australian wheat there is ground for be- 
lieving that a better return can be se- 
cured in other European markets, and al- 
though the wheat board has been reticent 
on the subject, it is understood that 
sales have been effected at what are de- 
scribed as “satisfactory prices.” 


MILLS CLOSING DOWN 


According to’ a Geelong, Victoria, 
message, as a result of the Victorian 
wheat commission having allocated cer- 
tain quotas of wheat to the flour mills, 
a serious position has arisen, the amounts 
being regarded as insufficient to meet re- 


quirements. The mill of Harvey Dann 
Pty, Ltd., is reported to have been closed 
down temporarily. 

The manager of the firm stated that 
the commission allocated the firm at the 
beginning of the season 130,000 bus of 
wheat for the Victorian trade, and that 


the firm had a right to trade with 
Queensland, South Africa, and the Fast. 
The amount allocated, however, was in- 


sufficient for even the Victorian trace. 
A telegram from Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, asserts that, owing to the fact 
that the price of wheat has affected the 
export of flour, practically all the flour 
mills in that state will have to 
gristing almost immediately. 


cease 


FLOUR MOVEMENTS 
During the last few days there has 
been a sharp decline in freight rates to 
South Africa, and this will assist 
in their efforts to sell flour to that coun- 
try. Six or eight weeks ago the freight 
rate was 130s per ton; it is now down to 
90s. 


nillers 


Cartes J. Marrurws. 





Pending Trademarks 

The following trademarks hav: 
passed for publication by the United 
Patent Office: 

“Gold Leaf’; No. 135,267. Own 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo. 
wheat flour. 

“Fluer Du Cap”; No. 135,268. Owner, 
Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, M« ed 
on wheat flour. 


‘Farmer’; No. 123,955. Owner, J. ! 
lett Co., Jackson, Mich. Used on st a. 
“Duxgro”’; No. 133,234. Owner, = té& 


Co., Chicago. Used on duck feed. 

“Sweet Tooth,” with picture of bo) 
No. 136,065. Owner, Black Bros. F 
Beatrice, Neb. Used on pancake flo 

“Fife and Drum’; No. 136,101. 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on 
flour. 

“Red Bowl,” with picture of bow with 
dough, in circle; No. 136,342. Owne 
Sprague (Wash.) Roller Mills. I 0 
wheat flour and selfrising flour. 

“Tri-Sum,” and picture of child g 
Piece of bread; No. 136,343. Owner, Sprague 
(Wash.) Roller Mills. Used on wh flour 
and selfrising flour. 

“Boy,” picture of; No. 136,357. 
Breakfast Brownies Co., Helena, Mont. 
Minneapolis. Used on breakfast food 

“Uscania”’; No. 136,378. Owner, La 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montrea!, 
Used on wheat flour. . 

“Red Bird,” with picture of a bird; No 


Owner, 
and 


ke of 


Ke 
Que. 


McClay, 


136,527. Owner, Andrew Jackson . 
Ottawa, Kansas, Used on hard and soft 
wheat flour. . 

“77”; No. 136,553. Owner, Humphreys- 


Godwin Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on stock 
and poultry feed consisting of cottonsee 


meal and cottonseed hulls. 


Oc! 
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CHICAGO, OCT, 23 
—Prices, carload and round lots, 
1go: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


“Minneapolis brands, % 
r 196 re to the retail 
ceeccedeerercecscSaeeseeramee 


CaM 22 cs gas . 11.00@11.50 
ights, jute ....... +++ 10.25@10.75 
ye, JUtO cessrerses we. 8.75@ 9.25 


r, 140 lbs, jute ...... 7.50@ 8.00 
spring patents, jute. 10.50@10.75 


INTER WHEAT FLOUR 

thern, jute .... -$10.00@10.60 
southern, jute ........ 9.40@ 9.90 
vern, jute ..sceeseeee 8.75@ 9.25 


\ARD WINTER FLOUR 

, Kansas, jute .$10.60@10.90 
per cent ....6- eeeeee 10.10@10.40 
gas, Jute ..eeceseeees 9.00@ 9.25 


RYE FLOUR 
white, jute, per bbl.....$8.75@9.00 
tandard, jute ........- 8.10@8.40 
Milling demand fair, offerings 
s irregular. Range of prices, with 
s week Last week Last year 
$@231 215 @227 226 @227 
%@233 215 @239 223 @225% 
,;@223 204 @219% 227% 9280 
@ 222 200 eee 223 @228 
@231% eae 4 262 @263 
OBIT acne eQersees 242 @257 
@222% 2 33% O38% 262 @279 
Prices declined to the lowest of 
and premiums dropped to within 
mber for No, 2 mixed, with yellow 
lite 5c. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
S81 @90 87% @91% 185% @137% 
-@.... 88% @89 136% @138 
4% @92 88 @91 136 @138% 
34 @92% 88% @91 133%@138% 
1 
31 


3 ; @ 94% 83% @94%137 @140 
31%46@95 83%@95 137 @141 
.@....87%@91 135 @139 
87% @91% 90% @93 126%@140 
88 @92% 91% @93%131 @140% 
54 @92% 90% @94% 133 @141% 
54% @96 84%@93%137 @141% 
84 @96 85%@96 137%@142 
86% @94 89% @94 131 @138% 
85% @96 85%@96 1387 @139 
85% @96% 85% @96% 137 @139 
Shipping demand fair. Offerings 


Price range lowest of the season. 


This week Last week Last year 
5% 53 @55% 66 @71% 
53% @56% 68% @72% 
5 55 @57 71% @74 
53% @57% 55% @57% 72% @738% 
\ good advance was made, with the 
No. 2 $1.68@1.76, against $1.60@ 
week, and $1.32% @1.39% last 
ember closed today at $1.63, and 
52%. 


Maltsters and industries were 





with the range on poor to fancy 80c 


gainst 75c@$1.06 last week, and 
last year. The close was at 90c 





An easy feeling prevailed, 
light. Corn flour $3.15, corn meal 
n meal $2.65, pearl hominy $2.80, 
hominy $2.75, per 100 lbs, in car 
oats, $2.35 per 90-lb sack; oat- 

2 per 100 lbs, 

‘D> MEAL—Market easy, with trade 
5 per ton, f.o.b, Chicago. Linseed 
vest of the season, $1.20 for raw 
for boiled, in one to four barrel 
ts; November to April shipment, 


S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

receipts and shipments of flour 
(000’s omitted): 

7—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
123 270 108 180 
-» 820 1,410 308 1,317 
- 2,139 1,209 2,033 868 
1,676 1,956 859 1,685 
saew 48 126 80 3 
Sireo 88 210 61 131 





KANSAS CITY, OCT, 23 
Quotations on hard winter wheat 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
’, prompt shipment: 


ED—Market continued quite tmne- 
week, with very little trading being 
ny price. Dealers do not seem to 
ich inclined to sell short. Quota- 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: .bran, $28@ 
1 shorts, $29@30; gray shorts, $32 


.‘T—Marked irregularity in the fu- 
narket, featured mainly by declines, 
wed closely by the cash wheat mar- 
prices at the close of the week were 
: wear those of a week ago. Cash 
“No. 1 $2@2.02, medium $1. een No. 
2 $202. 01, medium $1.98@1.99; No. 8 $1.96 


@1.97, medium $1.94@1.95; No. 4 $1.93@1.94, 
medium $1.91@1.92; . 
@2.09, No. 2 
4 $1.97@2. 
CORN—While a fair demand was in evi- 
dence most of the week, 
excess of this demand, 
declines were effected. 
2 83@84c, 
yellow corn, ° 
4 82@83c; 


corn, No, 
78@79c; 


83@84c, No. 
77@79c, No. 3 77@78e, No. 4 7 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— 
1920 
Flour, bbls. 11,375 
W’'t, bus. .1,358,100 1,047,600 1,267,650 1,277,100 
Corn, bus. -50 55 
Oats, bus.. 
Rye, bus... 
Barley, bus 31,500 
Bran, tons. 
Hay, tons.. 


tons: 


Family patent .... 
Bakers patent .... 
First clear, jute... 
Second clear, jute. 
No, 2 semolina... 
Durum patent .... 

RYE FLOUR—Prices 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
No. 5 dark rye 


No. 8 rye 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 

Oct. 23..22,800 Oct. 25.. 
Oct. 16..18,910 Oct. 18.. 
Oct. 9...15,505 Oct. 11. .3 
Oct. 2...13,950 Oct. 4... 
Selling pressed, 
downward, and the December spring future 
shows a decline of 16%c against 


1920 


w 


$2.04@2.06, No. 3 $2@2.02, 


138,750 
193,800 
13,200 


1,000 
5,604 


and further price 





bbls 





DULUTH, OCT. 23 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, 


Oct. 16; durum, 


buying was of a good volume 
lacked sustaining 


milling interest 


wheat, Receipts and sales light. 
rivals of Canadian for reshipment to outside 
points. Price reductions greater than in the 
future, No. 1 dark northern registering 19% 
@20%c loss. 
from elevators and shipping houses. 
break ranged 10% @12%c on the week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, 
cents per bushel: 


Oct. 16 .... 


Oct, 18 


Oct. 19 .... 
Oct. 20 .... 


Oct. 21 


Oct. 22... 


Oct. 2 


23.200 00e- Q49% 
Oct. 25, 1919 66% @69% 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000's omitted), 
-—Domestic——, -—-Bonded——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
1,947 3 
oo 303 4,789 
Barley ... 


Flaxseed 


Saturday, 


Durum 


No. e — 


544 


1,449 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 


— 
Wheat— 1920 


Spring .... 
Durum ... 
Winter .... 


Totals .. 
COP ccece 
Oats cccece 
RIS ceces 


Barley 


Bonded... 


Flaxseed 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 23, and 
receipts by weeks 
omitted in stocks): 

c~ Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur 
All other 
durum 


Totals 


6. -— 


—— 


787 


-1,190 


16 


-1,993 


159 
685 
248 


278 


1920 
bus 


196 


162 


«1,674 


556 


- «1,612 
Winter ... 8 
Mixed ..... 


++ 4,381 3,070 18,833 1,268 


FLAXSEED—Heaviness featured 
tures, with prices leading downward. 
October and November went below the $2.70 
mark, other deliveries working closer to it. 
Closing prices were 14c on December to 18c 


173 





1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

















ended Saturday 











on October under final figures of -Oct. 16. 
Trading was mostly in the distant months, 
and of fairly good volume. Crushers were 
picking up requirements on declines, but 
rarely made any effort to support market. 
Cash supplies found ready absorption. Spot 
No. 1 and the to-arrive closed 1c under No- 
vember. Heavy and increasing stocks are 
holding down bids, few if any sales bringing 
premiums over current or near deliveries, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
cm Close——— 
Opening Oct. 25 
Oct.18 High Low Oct.23 1919 
Oct. ..$2.83% $2. 83% $2.66 $2.66 $4.30 
Nov. .. 2.85 2.86% 2.66 2.68 4.29 
Dec, .. 2.87 2.87% 2.71 2.72 4.28 
May .. 3.00 3.01 2.84% 2.86 4.22 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 23 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $11@11.40, 
standard $10@10.50, first clear $8.75 @9.25; 
hard winter patent $10.30@10.60, straight 
$9.70@10, first clear $8.50@9; soft winter 
patent $10.60@12, straight $9.80@10.20, first 
clear $8.50@9. 

MILLFEEQ—Quiet and unchanged. Hard 
winter bran, $32; soft, $33; brown shorts, 
$33; gray shorts, $38. 

WHEAT—Quiet, and prices 28 D15c lower. 
Receipts, 283 cars, against 382 “last week. 
Closing prices: No, 1 red, $2.23; No. 2 red, 
$2.20@2.23; No. 3 red, $2.18@2.20; No. 2 
hard, $2.05@2.11; No. 3 hard, $2.06. 

CORN—Prices 2c lower, demand quiet. 
Receipts, 152 cars, against 279. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, 89@90c; No. 1 yellow, 
91ic; No. 2 yellow, 91c; No. 1 white, 92c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Quiet demand, with prices 4c low- 
er. Receipts, 271 cars, against 216. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 53@53%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919. 
Flour, bbls. 85,080 150,650 91,030 174,830 
Wheat, bus 800,160 1,159,365 751,470 1,095,530 
Corn, bus.. 249,600 442,000 172,090 137,880 
Oats, bus.. 618,000 656,000 279,690 380,610 
Rye, bus... 13,200 8,800 5,390 1,010 
Barley, bus 30,400 pe aR rere 12,520 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 23 
FLOUR—wWholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.80@11.25 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 10.15 @10.75 
First clear, cottom .......-.5005 9.55 @10.00 
Second clear, cotton ..... Cosree eeeee+@ 7.80 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 9.30@ 9.50 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.60@ 8.90 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.30@ 8.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 10.50@11.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.45@ 2.60 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ..... eoeee@ 2.35 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.30@ 2.40 

MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $33 


@33.50; standard fine middlings, $33@33.50; 
flour middlings, $40@41; red dog, $55@59; 
oil meal, $61; rye feed, $32@33; hominy 
feed, $38,—all in 100-lb sacks, 
WHEAT—Declined 10@15c. Receipts, 31 
cars. Demand was limited from millers, but 
shippers were in the market, particularly for 
red winter grades. No. 1 northern, $2.10@ 
2.35; No. 2, $2.05@2.30; No. 3, $1.90@2.25. 
BARLEY—Off 2@5c. Receipts, 120 cars. 
Demand good for choice from industries and 
shippers; low grades dull. No. 3, $1.08@ 
1.12; No. 4, 89c@$1.11; feed and rejected, 


RYE—Dropped 6@7c. Receipts, 61 cars. 
Demand good from shippers, but millers buy- 
ing sparingly. No. 1, $1.68@1.75; No, 2, 
$1.67% @1.75; No. 3, $1.65@1.74. 

CORN—Off 9@10c. Receipts, 184 cars. 
Shippers and industries buying freely. Very 
little carried over. No. 3 yellow, 84@94c; 
No. 4 yellow, 82@92c; No. 3 mixed, 81@9l1c; 
No. 3 white, 83@94c, 

OATS—Declined 3% @4c. Receipts, 177 
cars. Demand good at all times for best 
grades, but low grade samples liberally dis- 
counted to sell. Shippers bought freely, and 
millers bought choice for milling purposes. 
No. 2 white, 53@56%c; No. 3 white, 51% @ 
56c; No. 4 white, 50@64c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 23,800 20,600 30,350 34,065 
Wheat, bus.. 156,850 282,740 651,767 36,700 
Corn, bus.... 262,200 195,990 191,940 48,120 
Oats, bus.... 357,540 857,380 419,410 398,288 
Barley, bus.. 188,490 257,480 74,110 137,500 
Rye, bus..... 83,570 67,500 651,270 18,450 
Feed, tons... 900 1,708 4,540 6,575 





BOSTON, OCT, 23 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$12.75@13.25 
Spring patents, standard ....... 11.50@12.25 


Hard winter patents .......... 11.50@12.50 
Soft winter patents ......-. «+++ 11.50@12.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.75@11.50 
Soft winter clears ........+.+.+ - 10.560@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.50@10.25 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
a shade higher on all grades. Spring bran, 
$40.50; winter bran, $40.50@43; middlings, 
$40.50@43; mixed feed, $42.75@48; red dog, 
$68; second clears, $67; gluten feed, $52.03; 


hominy feed, $42.40; stock feed, $46.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $21; cottonseed meal, $48.50 
@51.50,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with tone of market easy. White corn flour, 
$4.25; white corn meal, $3.50@3.75; hominy 
grits and samp, $3.50@3.75; cream of maize, 
$5.50; yellow granulated corn meal, $3.25; 
bolted yellow, $3.20; feeding, $2.30; cracked 
corn, $2.30,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand quiet, market easy. 
Rolled quoted at $3.50, and cut and ground 
at $3.85, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—Receipts— c-— Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..*23,760 36,418 ...... «eeoec 
Wheat, bus. 78,090 63,675 1,048,598 1,424,377 
Pee «ee eee GSE arose 


Oats, bus... 35,590 28,110 31,024 92,252 
Rye, bus.... 49,140 34,325 120,798 232,917 
Barley, bus. 16,700 1,275 40,011 13,578 


Millfeed, tons... eee cocrewd 
C’n meal, bbls Te Bae sees +. beens 
Oatm’l, cases. 1,450 Gee ceaceu! “asaues 
Oatmeal, scks ... TAGS 3 ««pneed® “whexds 


*Includes 2,890 bbls for export, compared 
with 9,185 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston for week ending Oct, 
23: to Manchester, 44,925 bus wheat; to 
Rotterdam, 44,000; to Djuron, Sweden, 82,133 
(full cargo), 


BUFFALO, OCT, 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............. $.....@11.50 
PPRMNOTS GRUEES os ccceesecasonece ooee e 11.36 
We BOE coc cncccccteocssccecs eree+@ 9.00 
BeCORE CIOAP ccccccccccsscvccces eres @ 6.50 
ND GED 6.0. veCe anes sevceus eee + @11,25 
Wee, Ee WEEN. cree ccticccveces «eee @10,30 
Wes DERGIE. Shab h 00sec cs tener eeee+@ 9.80 

Sacked 

EB Ree eer eereryy $.....@36.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@36.00 
BEIMOG BOGE oc ccecccccccsssccces + «eee» @41.00 
eee  SASRRIIED ic csccicccdune + eeee- @51.00 
OG GOS, POF COM secs cccvacccas - @60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 56. 00@ 57.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «+ @44,00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........ « sees s @44,00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... «eee» @40.00 
(Semeee BONG, BOP GOR icceccsccre eons s @43,84 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... .....@51.00 
an Se OE BO. oncceeccences sees @56.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ ..... @ 3.50 
a Mt MPT RTT EUTOL TTT ERT Tee coos @ 2.35 


WHEAT—No sales of track receipts this 
week, 

CORN—Fairly good demand, but prices 
broke 10c from last week, and closed only 
steady at that decline. Offerings were light. 
Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1; No. 2 yellow, $1; 
No. 3 yellow, 99c; No. 4 yellow, 96c; No. 5 
yellow, 94c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—<Active for good weight oats, but 
slow for light and badly stained. The mar- 
ket closed firm at 2c lower than the open- 
ing. Closing: No. 1 white, 60c; No. 2 white, 
59%c; No. 3 white, 58c; No. 4 white, 55%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Scarce; good inquiry. Malting 
was quoted at $1.08@1.16, and feed at 95c 
@$1.02, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No offerings, and good inquiry: No. 
2 closed at $1.74 bid, on track, through 
billed. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $38.00 @ 41.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 40.50 @ 43.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 43.00 @ 46.00 


Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «sees @55.00 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 9.00 

Spring wheat feed, $2 less. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 44 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 13 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 56 cars, 21 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 314,600 165,200 9,466 47,160 
Corn, bus.... 16,500 18,750 6,535 530 
Oats, bus.... 105,100 82,000 52,337 137,900 








BALTIMORE, OCT. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $11.00@11.25 
Spring standard brands ........ az 50@10.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 10.75 @11.00 
Hard winter standard grade ... 10.25@10.50 


Se 





Soft winter short patent ....... 10.25@10.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.00@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white ........... --» 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, standard 8.25@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent........ oes se @12.25 
City mills’ blended patent...... «eee © @12.25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee + @11.50 
City mills’ winter straight...... eevee e @14.25 


MILLFEED—Fairly steady, with démand 
narrow and soon satisfied. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $40@41; 
soft winter bran, $43@44; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@40; red dog, $63@64; flour mid- 
dlings, $53@54; city mills’ middlings, $41 

WHEAT—Lost 19c; movement and de- 
mand dropping off. Receipts, 558,636 bus; 
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658,739; 


5 ee October, 
. 06% ber, $2.08%; 
rea A: anced for week, $1. "5002. 23%. 
“‘demand and ‘movement 
5 afoe etaas  Bekbtete 229,034 bus; exports, 
wa + 394,287. Closing prices: do- 
2 yellow or better, track, $1.15; 
Searaby yellow cob’sold = $4 bbl; range 
of southern for: week, $1@1. 

“ OATS—-Steady; sat a Ygna demand 
gmall. Receipts, 63,617 bus; stock, 470,514. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 64%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 63c. 

RYE-—-Down 7c; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 216,671 -bus; exports, 575,926; 
stock, 649,978. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.86. 


M PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 23 


© FLOUR—Receipts, 1,500 bbls, and 1,043,987 
ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, per 
196 lbs,’ packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ............. $11.00@11.35 
ring standard patent ........ 10.50@11.00 
pring Gret clear ............6. 9.25@ 9.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.10@11.50 
Hard wirter straight .......... 10.40@11.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 9.50@10.50 


RYE FLOUR-—Dull and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations, $10@ 
10.50 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according to qual- 
ity, for new. 

. WHEAT—Market irregular, closing at a 
net decline of 14c. Offerings light and trade 
quiet. Receipts, 543,300 bus; exports, 897,- 
309;. stock, 1,215,189. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

No. 8: Ved 2 winter 6... ces cwcvoees $2.23 @2.28 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 2.06@2.11 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market 7@8c lower. Receipts, 28,453 bus; 
stock, 64,056. Quotations, as to quality and 
lacation,* $1.07@1.09, the latter for No, 1 
yellow. . 

<ORN GOODS—Dull and weak, 
pathy with decline in raw material. 
tations: 


in sym- 


Quo- 


Kiln-dried— 100-ib sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $2.80 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 3.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.80 
White table meal, fancy ............ 3.00 

White corn flour, fancy boa sddadedsode 4.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. webebece 3.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases ........ 2.90 


MILLFEED—Bran steady under light of- 
ferings, but trade quiet. Middlings and red 


dog dull and easier. Quotations: 

Spring, OFAN «i awe. ccsccsccccsece $41.50@ 42.00 

Soft winter bran ..... Diccutes +» 42.00@43.00 

Standard middlings ........... 40.00 @ 41.00 

Flour middlings ...........-+6.+ 50.00 @51.00 

7 | Per Pe eee 62.00@64.00 
OATS—Trade slow, and prices favored 


buyers. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 51,785 bus; stock, 276,744. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 64% @65%c; No. 3 white, 
63% @64%ec. 

OATMEAL—Quilet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
Backs, $4.66%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
pér two 90-lb sacks, $7.10; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.65, coarse $5. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 26 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 ibs, were within the following 


range: 
Oct. 26 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COTTON Anse eeneee $11.10@11.70 $12.10@13.00 
Standard patent... 10.75@11.35 11.75@12.00 





Year ago 


Bakers patent .... 10.25@11.05 11.50@11.85 
*First clear, jute.. 8.10@ 8.26 8.50@ 8.75 
*Second clear, jute 7.00@ 7.30 . 6.40@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct. 26), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 26 oe 
‘Medium semolina.. ~ 40@10.50 ¢. - @11.20 
Durum flour ..... . -25@ 9.75 -@ 9.70 
CORE cicwodescdcce H 00@ 8.40 -@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Oct. 30.... «00. 454,390 345,370 516,760 
Oct. 23.... 337,220 463,455 385,270 423,820 
Oct. 16.... 324,610 481,090 393,890 289,355 
Oct. 9...,. 355,760 454,390 345,370 616,760 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Oct. 30.... «~....- 4,915 = 2.005 10,545 
Oct. 23,... 3,130 3,960 ...cs0- 16,510 
6.... 5,360 26,975 ...... 7,206 
3,925 49156 ....6- 10,545 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


north rn mills outside of Minneapolis 
‘and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
“Week ..—s_ Cas. 

end- No. pac- --Exports— 
ing mills aerTh 1920 1919 


ity 19 
poe 21. << 69,935 147,245 166,775 ... ... 
a 69,935 157,015 Le +! 335 1,790 
- 4. 63 69,935 118,895 189,735 ... 205 
- 11. 63 69,935 149,165 ate 415 1,250 1,350 
‘Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 306 

63 69,9 196,120. 280,070 350°... 

2... 63 69,985 215,440 263,790 ... §510 

. a gn ' 206, rae 272,305 645 1,686 
“Oct. 16. . 5 206,970 288,680  675- 1,200 
“Get. 23. 52 62,450 150,930 283,785. 385 > 750 


stock, 3,856,295.. Closing - 
: spot No. 2 red winter, $2. 24; spot | 


_ by brokers: 


THE :NORTHWESTERN: MILLER 


) % MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis.car-lot prices of millfeed to- 

day (Oct. 26), prompt shipment, per 2,000 

Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 





Oct. 26 Year ago 
MPA Us .. - $30.00 @30.50 $37.00 @39:00 
Stand.: miadlings. + 29.00@30.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings... 38.00@40.00 653.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@56.00 62.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $39.50@ 40.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 39.00@39.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 39.00@39.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 39.00@39.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, - @31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowft ............ 3.10@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white® ............+. 9.75@ 9.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.40@ 7.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ........ 8.70@ 8.80 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 8.50@ 8,60 
BIE DOME T cepicccnqdesrecess -@ 3.56 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... “gs. 00@12. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed oil meal* .............. 54.00@58.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Oct. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
20... 212 @216 209. @214 204 @209 
21... 207 .@211 204 @207 199 @204 
22... 211 @215 208 @211 203 @208 


23... 208% @212% 205% @208% 200% @205% 
25... 206% @210% 203% @206% 198% @203% 


26... 214 @218 211 @214 206 @211 
Oct. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No..2 red 
20... 209 @214 204 @209 199 @204 
21... 204 @207 199 @204 194 @199 
22... 208 @211 203 @208 198 @203 
23... 205% @208% 200% @205% 195% @2004% 


25... 203% @206\% 198% @203% 193% @198% 


26... 211 @214 206 @211 201. @206 
Dec. Dec. 
ae |, ee $2.04 OO, BB isc dcins $2.00%4 
Ot. Bh cisvcs 1.99 OM BD omedss 1.98% 
Oct. BB ircree 2.03 Oot. 36.:....0. 2.06 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at, Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday. were: Oct. 25 
Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 3,688,080 3,778,040 4,411,800 
Flour, bbls ...... 10,405 14,105 24,500 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,078 1,936 3,529 
oo Sarre 115,320 103,200 107,160 
a” re 727,080 864,000 501,150 
Barley, bus ..... 489,800 472,630 303,960 
a 123,480 127,600 255,940 
Flaxseed, bus 355,050 427,460 167,890 
Shipments’ from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 25 
Oct. 23. Oct. 16 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 892,110 1,264,900 1,274,340 
Flour, bbis ...... 363,862 354,689 524,052 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,013 13,982 21,737 
oo a AAAS 80,830 65,190 35,090 
SS See 318,860 448,980 418,000 
Barley, bus ..... 518,400 479,520 186,830 
oe Pee 78,000 75,040 109,340 
Flaxseed, bus 74,340 38,860 19,950 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 25 Oct. 26 
Oct. 23 Oct.16 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 436 320 258 1,359 
No. 1 northern, 25 18 59 10,271 
No. 2 northern... 12 21 14 1,539 
Others is .cccceds 2,868 2,609 5,594 5,231 
BWOtGIS: 26 eigdi 3,342 2,967 5,925 18,400 
TA BORD vic cs eee 577 458 eas eee 
Bo ae re 7,739 7,305 
Tm 1986. coco cicds 1,482 873 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye 

19... 87@88 49% @50% 167% @1684% 
20... 86@87 48% @49% 166% @167% 
21... 84@85 48% @49% 164% @165% 
22... 84@85 48% @49% 167% @168% 
23... 883@84 48% @49% 166% @167% 
25... 83@84 48% @419% 164% @165% 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Barley 
74@95 
75 @96 
76@95 
76@95 
76@95 
76@95 


Oct. 25 Oct. 26 Oct. 27 

Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1919 1918 1917 
SP ae 32 5 116 ; 
Oats ...5,417 4,203 4,163 2,247 1,834 
Barley ..1,258 856 916 893 850 
MIO cco 72 °6,175 . 1,270 369 
Flaxseed. 400 ~*~ 237 49 49 95 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily. closing pricés per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  -———Duluth—_—_,, 
Track Toarr, Track Oct. Nov. 
+$271 2.71~+ 2.76 2.74 2.76 
Oct. 20..:.. 2:72 2.72 2.76% 2.76% 2.77% 
Oct. 21.,.. 2.69 2.69 2.73 2.74 2.74 
Oct. 22,... 267% 2.47% 2.69 2.70 2.70 


Oct. 19... 


Oct. 23.... 266 2.66  2.66- 2.66 2.68. 


Oct. 26:5.. 2:45 2.65 2.66% 2.66% 2,7k-- 
Receipts of: flaxseed -by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-— Receipts——, -——In store—, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 355 168 182 2387 49 49 
Duluth..... 278 81 303 1,452 187 


Totals.... 633 249 485 1,689 236 49 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 23, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 











Minneapolis 31,836 1,172 262 223 
DOIWER. io kas 1,283 479 661 258 
Totals ...ecye- 3,119. 1,651 923 481 





NEW YORK, OCT. 23 

FLOUR—Market very quiet, sellers and 
buyers $1 apart. Mills seem eager for busi- 
ness, and inclined accept bids much under 
holding prices. Canadian flours offered free- 
ly under American prices; buyers disinter- 
ested. Quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$12.50@12.75; standard patent, $10.60@11.25; 
first clear, $9@9.60; soft winter straights, 
$9.65@10.20; hard winter straight, $10.60@ 
11.25; first clears, $9@9.75; rye, $9@10,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 127,650 bbls. 

WHEAT—On general heavy selling showed 
steady decline, and offerings were very free. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.23; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.23; No. 2 mixed durum, $2.17. 
Receipts, 2,179,866 bus, 

CORN—Reflected the pressure on wheat, 
and prices were generally lower, at $1.08% 
for No. 2 yellow, $1.07% for No. 2 mixed, 
and $1.10% for No, 2 white. Receipts, 106,- 
500 bus. 

OATS—Little activity, and general situa- 
tion weak.’ Quotations 65 @66c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 144,000° bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











4 ee Mate Oats Barley Flax 
Se S Sarre 311 131 109 ‘tes 
Consolidated ‘ 1338 56 27 45 
GVIGe sciicdoee 631 53 141 ere 
Western ...:..... 957 88 18 44 
Grain Growers 1,146 556 137 ae 
Fort William .... 659 252 63 47 
Th aa Be. 4k 90d 00.00 554 152 40 26 
Northwestern .... 558 68 24 . 
Port Arthur ..... 1,500 461 162 3 
CRMs MOT © cecwss 331 200 36 163 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,800 120 88 73 
Dav. & Smith ... 10 1 . 

MUGEN osveeeis 10,680 2,136 796 402 
FORr BGO cccccecss 3,479 2,361 834 129 
Receipts ,........ 5,043 937 253 110 
Lake shipments... 3,023 243 189 44 
Rail shipments... 31 57 14 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 ee Ge Wrocnsin 420 
No. 1 northern. .4,753 No*3 C. W...... 790 
No. 2 northern... 2, mm 1 006 20... 41 
No. 3 northern..2,212 1 feed ......... 172 
SE eee ST tour seses 375 
NO. 6 wccccsccee ee ad ee ee 337 
Se GE b 6.5 hace ob 14 a 
POON .ccceciccer 8 BOCA oc v0.0 000 oR E88 
Durum ......... 49 
WANT? wc icccces 29 
Special bin ..... 96 
OUNCES. 2. cccicee 520 

BORE ‘scivces 10,680 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Oct. 20 ... 489 586 416 115 1,181 646 
Oct, 21 ... 372 137 191 65 1,011 765 
Oct. 22 ... 452 464 182 951,011 717 
Oct. 23 ... 397 655 108 701,298 471 


Oct. 25 ... 713. 801 181 87 1,177 864 
Oct. 26 ... 523 549 180 106 1,047 767 


Totais ..2,946 3,092 1,258 6538 6,725 4,230 





Vnited States—Barley Flour Exports 


Exports of barley flour from the United 
States during the calendar years 1919 and 
1918, by countries of destination, in barrels 
of 196 lbs, as officially reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


1919  *1918 
Austria-Hungary ........... 22,982 eae 
ps ArT TTT rrr 53,629 8,479 
DENERTL. 6n.0.4'0,0s caperdiowsces 3,82 obs 
WRMMOS ccccecriceseccessscee eoe 91,171 
COREE bcc ccccccsesecceese 1 eee 
WPETRIREP onc ccc cc cccdvcciecs 633 TT 
Iceland and Faroe Islands... Fes 610 
BEE. 65 0.0% 50.066 6 et UEbe EEO 8,418 15,602 
Netherlands ...........0.06% 6,188 93,722 
DET OED Vadivvepodgecevecces 150 81,902 
EER. 5 6 48 4 0,0:0,0.0.00:052 0 016 eee 4,660 
RIO ee 6,658 
United Kingdom— 
re 159,901 49,521 
WOREIOME SeccseSeccdcccccé oes 6,273 
CRRAGD -ccccccccicsiocccccse 2 ods 
PANGS 2 osc c etic hecccs’ 15 5 
PN 5 64 (eos Hee ne gecceses 12 154 
Newfoundland and Labrador. ee 1,300 
pp TAT SPUEVUrreerer re rrr 50 ade 
Other British- West Indies... 4 base 
co eee eee Sry TEL Cee ee 10 15 
British Guiana Sidwie nie CeCe 9,06 2 233 
FEU. ape tivcccpeccccgecesane 5 
VOMORUSIR SRB ieee ec eted 5 
Britigh: India>. 00.605 ..cdseas 13 eee 
Russia in Asia .......0..0- bise 1 
ye Te eety eee eet ee eT 255,845. 360,073 


*July.1- Dec. 31, 1918. 
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United States—Corn Exports 


Exports of corn from the United States 


during the calendar years 1919 and 


1918, by 


countries of destination, in bushels of 5¢ Ibs, 
as officially reported by the Department of 





Commerce: 
1919 

Azores, Madeira Islds... ...... 
ern 1,009,969 
DOMME ose te Kecces 334,71 
er ere 6 
Iceland and Faroe Islds. 420 
WEE excaSeseestssncie's -." neh bhe 
Netherlands ......:.... 100,168 
DUEMONTRME A ce tevescces. ° Gevciee 
Turkey in Europe ..... 117,229 
United iiingdom— 

pO eee 269,472 1 

ee ET eT Tee 314,634 

SED.  uupibetscosod 364,387 
i POPE CEPT 7,673 
British Honduras ..... 12 
CNG. 5.ds cd as cgenes.e 6,542,025 1 
Guatemala -'......cc0e0. 2 
PD «hiv oteonsetsoe 1,570 
BRICAPAMBUB.  .cvcsccscces 254 
PU «69 6006 phen shed 1,111 
TT tr 5,000 
MR 4:54 6 hb b 6% 0.45,6% 133,887 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. 2,115 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

ae eee ee ee 3,928 
MD ose by ca deenas 19 
SOUPRIOE. bc csrcncobees es 10 
Trinidad and Tobago... 11 
Other Br. West Indies. 6,724 
RN 625-04 beeknece wees 1,964,540 
Dominican Republic. ... 18 
Dutch West Indies..... ...... 
French West Indies 6,530 
| Re Cee ee a ere 121 
Virgin Islands of U.S... 3,157 
MPNGID. ccssasped exes 480 
ME 6 c6b5,600 000000844 456 
Gee Avdbicdesuvesaces 18 
Cee Se cbecweocebs 178 
ON hw hn 606 0.300080 4 
British Guiana ........ 336 
French Guiana ........ 784 
DME Cit-0634 4 FEF ones 04 8 
Lp. | A eee eee 89 
St reer eee 7 
ONO cece ctttesescere 2 
Pe ETT Tee 1 
UO ceheeseicse~ cedecs 
New Zealand .......... 16 
Other British Oceania...  ...... 
German Oceania ......  .sess. 
Philippine Islands ..... 305 
DGtIOn. Wet ASMCH.... 5 civces 
British South Africa ... 100 
Portuguese Africa ..... 46 

WORE: weniviacsicies 11,192,533 





United States—Oats Exports 


Exports of oats from the United 


during the calendar years 1919 and 
countries of destination, in 


of Commerce: 





1919 

eer re ee 8,120,038 
pS eee rere 1,515 ii 
WEE apse gbaebecewes 14,186,235 18,86 
SEOOMOY a svecccccccan 70,300 
CE ocikwsivedanced 1,100 
BOE 69,5. 6:6'09:0.0.0.6.62'006% 1,849,270 
Netherlands .......... 2,819,985 
a Are err re 2 
Russia in Europe ..... 21,004 
PE. ACOh Ceeaeeaesaesd . : canes 
oo EAA 156,240 
Switzerland .......... 2,598,113 
United Kingdom— 

ae 19,540,299 

BOORENS Becks ecicos 1,039,402 
ee hen  MEETCOTT Te 2,374 
British Honduras 2,432 
Co ee 2,433,463 
COBEE TIGR cc cdcvccese 861 
Guatemala ........... 8 
MOTO 31,648 
DORI, ccccaitcerse 12 
er ree 68,802 
PEMD. opasenscssdcnes 20,484 
Miquelon, Langley, ete. 47 
Newfoundland and 

MO © hss seebes 
WOPMRGSS. 6c ccccicice 
Yn, ELI CRETE 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 92 
Other Br. West Indies 20,820 
ELE Pe eee 2,126,272 
Dominican Republic.. 9,329 
Dutch West Indies .... = ....-+- 
French West Indies... 25,189 
BEND Sh deere cesses ces 6,513 
Virgin Islands of U. 8S. 3,298 
eb . EET 3,000 
WP ONES S ey eewredees < cboses 
Colombia .......-e0065 120 
| SE 25 
British Guiana ....... 16,712 
Dutch Guiana ........ 380 
French Guiana ....... §,315 
yi PY Peer eet) Pee ee, ee OC 
Be eee 156 
Venezuela ..........+. 756 
GRID ccdsccsnsctedees 1,095 
Dutch East Indies .... 27 
BONG Vs bis 5 0tive sds 8 661 
Philippine Islands .... 53,061 
British West Africa .. 219 
British South Africa .. = ..+.+> 

BUM. ses vcvcccsccee 55,294,479 1 





United States—Oats Imports 


Imports of oats into the Unite: 


during the calendar years 1919 and | 
countries of origin, in bushels of : 
officially reported by 
Commerce: 


the Depart: 


bushels 
Ibs, as officially reported by the Depart 


1918 


1,369,949 
889 
2,196,321 
46,004 
19,089 


90,299 
90,806 
67,465 
9,362 
600 

~ 28,954 





11,195 
1,386 
15,612 
13,424 
1,074,099 








146,000 








States 
1918, by 


» Ibs, a8 
nent of 


1918 


1,443,510 
. 14 


41 
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October 27; 1920 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS 





Missouri Supreme Court Holds Combinations 
Between Brokers and Commission Men 
Fixing Rates Are Not Illegal 


Combinations between brokers and 
commission men, fixing uniform broker- 
age and commission rates, are not vio- 
lative of the anti-trust laws, holds the 
Missouri supreme court in the case of 
Harleson vs. Tyler, 219 S.W. 908. This 
case involved the validity of agreement 
between the members of the Kansas Hay 
Dealers’ Association fixing such rates. 
The court holds that such agreements do 
not violate the Missouri anti-trust act, 
which forbids combinations fixing the 
price of commodities, ete. The decision 
is of general importance, since the lan- 
the Missouri act does not differ 


guage 0 : 4 
essentia from that of the anti-trust 
acts of other states. The supreme court 
says: 


“Looking at the laws of the associa- 
tion as pleaded, we find that the princi- 
pal subject with which they deal, and to 
which all else is incidental, is that of 
fixing and maintaining rates of commis- 
sion and brokerage to be charged by its 
members. So far as they disclose, the 
only purpose of the organization was to 
fix and stabilize among its members re- 
munerative rates of compensation for 
their services in buying, selling, and re- 
ceiving and reconsigning shipments of 
hay and straw. Is the agreement so evi- 
denced by the by-laws, and the combina- 
tion effected thereby, within the prohibi- 
tions of the statute? We think not, for 
at least the following reasons: 

“(1) The contract in question is one 
whereby men engaged in the same busi- 


ness have bound themselves to charge 


uniform rates for personal services, 
merely that and nothing more. The com- 
bination thus formed is not under the 


ban of the statute, for the reason that 
labor, whether physical or intellectual, or 
a combination of the two, is not by any 
fair rule of construction a ‘product or 
commodity’ that is the subject of ‘im- 
portation, transportation, manufacture, 
purchase, or sale,” within the meaning of 
the words as used in the statute. . . 


“(2) While the association of which 
defendants are members was unquestion- 
ably organized for the purpose of fixing 
and controlling the rates of commissions 
and brokerage for the buying and selling 
of hay on the Kansas City market, and 
minimizing competition in respect there- 
to, nothing in its by-laws or regulations 


directly and necessarily tends to a re- 
straint of the trade. Nothing therein is 
calculated to limit the quantity, or to fix, 
regulate, or control the price, nor to 
lessen competition in the business of buy- 
ing and selling hay and straw. 

“There seem to be no restraints im- 
with respect to the dealings of 
with non-members, at least none 
specifically alleged. The only 
1 of the kind that distinctly ap- 
the one that debars members 
‘ading with persons who have been 

1 or expelled from membership 
ssociation for violation of its 


posed 
membe 
that are 
inhibit 
pears 
from 1 
suspen 
in th 
rules 

“Tt y be said, however, that as the 
commission and brokerage specified in 
the rules of the association are fixed 
charges, which must be paid, the price 
which the producer receives for his hay 
may be indirectly affected thereby. But 


the question is whether the production or 
price directly, or to any appreciable 
extent, controlled or regulated by a rule 
whiel ikes the charges uniform instead 
of variable, definite and known instead 
of uncertain and unknown. 

_ “It is probable that certainty and uni- 
formity of the charges of the selling 
agent, like those of the carrier and ware- 
house ian, would tend to encourage pro- 
ductio ind foster trade rather than the 
reverse: but whether it would be the one 


Way or the other, the effect would be re- 
mote cr incidental, and consequently the 


a ion, which was formed. for the 
Girect: purpose of protecting and pro- 
moting the interests of its members, 


would not thereby be brought within the 
fonacnination of the statute.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








aoe British steel trade is suffering 
fom a pronounced reaction, according 
to an analysis of ‘trade conditions: trans- 
mitted to’ the Department of Commerce 


by the American consul at Sheffield., The 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


drop in placing’ of néw business is. stich 
as to create a very widespread feeling 
of pessimism. : 





POTATO FLOUR IN HOLLAND 


Consul General, George E. Anderson, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, reports that, as 
a result of the continued high price of 
wheat flour, the government of the Neth- 
erlands ‘is arranging for the mixture of 
potato flour, manufactured in the Neth- 
erlands, with wheat flour from the United 
States to augment and cheapen the sup- 
ply of breadstuffs. “It is announced,” he 
writes, “that the government has recent- 
ly purchased from local manufacturers. a 
stock of 20,000 metric tons of the potato 
product which it proposes to mix with the 
imported product. 

“The potato flour bought by the gov- 
ernment costs 6.4c per lb, compared with 
practically the same price for wheat flour 
at the present time, but a somewhat high- 
er price on an average for some time 
past. It is expected that by mixing the 
potato product with that of wheat any 
further rise in the cost of bread can be 
prevented, though it is understood that 
the fixing of a maximum price for bread 
will again be undertaken if that becomes 
necessary to prevent any serious rise in 
the cost of this staple food to the Neth- 
erlands people. 

“Both potato flour and potato starch 
have been used as constituents for bread 
during the war. There is considerable in- 
disposition on the part of the Nether- 
lands public to use flour containing the 
potato starch which, particularly during 
the war, was usually not of good quality, 
but it is anticipated that there will be no 
complaint as to the use of the potato 
flour which, when properly mixed with 
the wheat product, is said to make very 
good bread not much different from that 
in ordinary use here.” 





WHOLESALE PRICES DECLINE 

Wholesale prices of many important 
commodities continued downward in Sep- 
tember, according to information collect- 
ed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor 
in representative markets of the country. 
The decline in the general price level 
from August. to September as measured 
by the bureau’s weighted index number, in 
which each commodity has an influence 
proportionate to its importance in the 
country’s markets, was 3.2 per cent. 

Farm products and foods again showed 
substantial price recessions, the decrease 
in each group being over 5 per cent. 
Cloths and clothing showed a still greater 
decrease, with a drop of over 7 per cent 
from the August level. In the group of 
building materials the decrease was over 
3 per cent. Smaller decreases were re- 
corded for metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities, the latter group including, 
among others, such important articles as 
bran, cottonseed meal and oil, millfeed, 
fertilizer materials, jute, rubber, paper 
and wood pulp. 





CEREAL PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 

According to the bureau of statistics 
of the Bulgarian government the produc- 
tion of cereals in Bulgaria in 1919 was 


as follows: 
Area under 





cultivation, Crop, 

Cereals— *hectares tons 
WORE oo scacgrcgeqeves 841,717 926,112 
A ee ere 180,406 164,860 
Maslin PUTT TTT 86,519 94,541 
BOMEUOD tccececseeseee oe 192,694 225,809 
GOED ecupwrccvespenyive 122,016 107,226 
OEE vwpecccsangeecqgns 7,440 7,523 
MEBUNOE ce ccacccsccccccse 13,587 13,847 
BERING crrecdesvcccacesen 563,448 985,296 
BRAD. cacocccccceccesces 1,779 2,396 
Buckwheat .........e6+: 26 45 
Potala: ..cccteviescges 2,008;632 2,527,655 


*The hectare equals 2.471 acres, 

According to. estimates, this year’s har- 
vest shows an increase of about 30 per 
cent over that of 1919, so that the total 
crop is expected to be about 3,286,000 
tons. As local consumption is estimated 
at about 1,905,000 tons, there will remain 
a balance for export of about 1,381,000. 





Fleven of the largest and most im- 
portant industrial enterprises in France, 
employing about 250,000 workers, are 
backing a co-operative organization 
whose object is the purchase of food- 
stuffs, clothing and household furniture 


.to be sold to their employees on a co- 


operative basis. This organization. is 


called the “Sapeco.” ' 


WORLD'S WHEAT CROPS FOR TEN YEARS : 
Table prepafed by The Northwestern Miller showing the wheat crops: ofthe leading 


Wheat. countries for the past 10 years, 
lions of bushels (000,000’s omittéd): 


1920 1919 

United States « 761 941 
Canada .......06. 289 193 
Mexico: «0... 00. bes 7 8 
Argentina ..... oes, 204 172 
CRIBS secvscecctesc 20 22 
Uruguay ... fewer 6 7’ 
Austria ..csccees 12 10 
CHURBELY cc ciec 000 34 30 
"Belgium ....cee- 9 10 
CBUIGATIB. oe ccces 45 35 
DORMIAFE |. 0.0 ccose 6 6 
CPPARED crcccscces 230 182 
°GOFTHABY “ce ocece 50 46 
POCCD cvcccsccccs 8 10 
DORE ahvilkd ab.0 6 Cees 147 170 
Netherlands ...... 5 6 
PRRCUIED oc tc-0 cscs 5 1 
*Roumania ...... 66 51 
*Russia (Eur.).... 400 465 
PHOPEER scccccocece 5 4 
PE POP Pee 134 134 
eee 11 10 
Switzerland ...... 4 4 
United Kingdom... 65 71 
British India ..... 377 280 
i RRR 28 30 
Russia (Asiatic)... 7 110 
MIBATIR. cccceveces 14 26 
MWS 5 04.5 804,06 82 27 30 
DUE 6 yuceeuuscee 5 7 
U. of S. Africa 7 9 
Australia ..'..0s0- 47 75 
New Zealand ..... 4 7 
Totals scree’ 3,106 3,162 


1918 
921 
189 


3,390 


1917 
637 
234 


1916 
636 
263 

6 


= 


1918 


1915. 12914 
1,026 891 168 
427 161 232 
4 4 10 
169 114-187 
19 16 24 
4 6 5 
28 55 60 
153 125 151 
8 14 15. 
37 26 51 
8 6 7 
228 283 $21 
142 146 171 
6 7 7 
171 170 214 
7 6 5 
7 10 9 
89 49 83 
653 573 839 
10 9 11 
139 116 110 
9 8 8 
4 3 4 
76 64 iB 
377 312 363 
24 23 27 
108 173 121 
35 30 37 
39 33 38 
11 2 6 
7 6 6 
26 107 95 
7 6 5 
4,053 3,554 4,043 


461 


“2s 


rOQxe 


, based on both official and unofficial :reports,:in anil- 


1912)... 4911 





i ge: 621 
» 224 216 
mm: 12 
166>--, 146 
‘ 22 * 18 
e a 
70 59 
173 “175 
Se 
45 48 
5 4 
336 315 
160 149 
7 hug 
166 192 
6 6 

7 12 
89 94 
624 447 
16 15 
110 148 
8 8 
& 4 
59 66 
$71 375 
27 26 
96 71 
27 36 
81 38 
4 9 

6 3 
74 98 
8 9 
3,706 . 3,449 


*Estimates materially affected by either temporary or permanent changes of boundary 


due to the war. 


Prices for feeds on Oct, 9, 





Wholesale Feed Prices 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


Commodity— 


Wheat bran— 
Spring 
Soft winter 
Hard winter 

Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) 
Soft winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter wheat shorts.-... 

Rye middlings 

High protein meals— 
Linseed 
Cottonseed (41 per cent) 
Cottonsetd (36 per cent) 
Peanut (36 per cent) 

No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 

Velvet DORM MNO] o. ce scccsccosse 

Gluten feed 

Hominy feed 

Ground. barley 

Beet pulp 


New York 


50.00 


Philadelphia 


38.00 
40.00 
38.00 


40.00 
44.00 
41.00 
58.00 
55.50 
52.50 
56.00 
41.00 


50.00 


in dollars per ton, for ton 


Boston 


38.00 
39.00 
38.00 


42.00 
45.00 


40.00 


59.00 
58.00 
54.00 


57.03 
42.00 
50.00 
56.00 


Pittsburgh 


37.50 
38.50 
37.50 


40.50 
53.50 
50.00 
42.50 


40.00 
51.00 
53.50 
50.00 
40.00 
53.18 


50.00 





Cincinnati 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
63.00 
48.00 
36.00 
52.00 
40.00 
50.00 


United States—Average Farm Prices 


Average prices received by producers of the United States, in 


products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 


Date— Wheat 
1910—Dec. 1 ......ee006 88.3 
1911—Dec. 1 ....ccceoee 87.4 
1912—Dec. 1 ..ccscccres 76.0 
1918—Dec, 1 .....e.e008 79.9 
1914—Dec. 1 .....eee008 98.6 
1916—Dec. 1 .....eeeeee 91.9 
1916—Dec. 1 ......eee0e 160.3 
1917—Dec. 1 ...ccseeeees 200.8 
1918—Dec, 1 ..ccccccces 204.2 
1919—Jan. 1 ....cseeeee 204.8 

POR © cccccccccce 207.5 
March 1: ...cccees 208.0 
April 1 wccccccces 214.2 
May 1 cssccoes ° 231.1 
TUNE 1 cccccccesce 228.4 
July 1 ccccccccce’s 222.0 
AUGs 1 ceccccccece 217.2 
Sept. 1 .cocvvcccde 205.7 
Oct. 2 cescrccecese 209.6 
Nov. 1 ccccccccdes 213.2 
Dee. 2 cccccees ° 216.1 
1920—Jan. 1 .....ceeeee 231.8 
POR, SE awcccccceee 235.7 
March 1. ..cssv.s 226.6 
APTil 1 wnccscésie 234.0 
BOW DB  ctevceceste 251.3 
TUNE 1 cccccogewee 258.3 
SUF 1 cccsccvvcse 253.6 
BOG. 2 cvcccccces's 232.2 
GEOG: 2 cecacebocss 218.7 
GSE, 2B cigisccdenss 214.3 


Corn 
48.0 
61.8 
48.7 
69.1 
64.4 
67.5 
88.9 

127.9 
136.9 
144.7 
138.1 
137.2 
149.6 
162.6 
171.2 
176.5 
191.2 
186.4 
153.9 
133.4 
134.9 
140.4 
146.8 
148.5 
158.6 
169.6 
185.2 
185.6 
163.7 
155.7 
121.3 


Oats 
34.4 
45.0 
31.9 
39.2 
43.8 
36.1 
62.4 
66.6 
71.9 
70.8 
64.3 
62.6 
65.8 
70.9 


102.9 
104.5 
81.9 
70.2 
60.7 


lots or more, 


Jacksonville 


41.50 
43.50 
50.00 
48.50 
55.00 
44.00 


45.00 


65.00 


Buck- 
Barley Rye wheat 
57.8 71.5 66.1 
86.9 83.2 72.6 
50.5 66.3 66,1 
63.7 63.4 75.5 
54.3 86.5 76.4 
51.6 83.4 78.7 
88.1 122.1 112.7 
118.7 166.0 160.0 
91.7 151.6 166.5 
91.3 150.7 162.9 
86.8 140.4 158.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 
103.9 155.5 147.3 
109.2 143.7 165.6 
108.4 138.6 160.8 
118.7 149.7 165.9 
115.6 138.3 159.8 
116.3 135.8 162.0 
117.1 129.8 150.7 
120.9 134.5 147.4 
130.2 152.3 150.7 
137.1 154.5 154.9 
129.3 145.0 165.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 
146.4 183.1 168.8 
148.3 183.9 180.2 
142.0 189.0 202.7 
121.0 168.6 181.3 
105.0 168.9 176.3 
91.2 162.3 159.4 





as reported by the 


> 
2 
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mn 
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39.50 28.00 
45.00 
46.00 
eh cana, 
45.00... 34.00 
cae 68.00 
TIN 50:00 
45.00 47.00 
50.00 .... 
co.) 80,00 
6600. svn 
sees 88.00 


Pota- 


United States—Government Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


——————— Winter wheat————_—___,, 


Dec. 1 
previous 
year Apr.1 Mayl 

Year— p.c p.c. p.c. 
BODO ioc de 85.2 75.6 79.1 
LOAD. . cee 98.6 99.8 100.5 
2918..4.... 79.3 78.6 86.4 
| eae 85.7 63.4 73.2 
1916...... 87.7 78.3 82.4 
1916. ...6. 88.3 88.8 92.9 
1914....:. 97.2 95.6 95.9 
1913..... », 93.2 91.6 91.9 
1912...4... 86.6 80.6 79.7 
THRE... o's - 82.5 83.3 86.1 
Ae 95.8 80.8 $2.1 
1909. ..... 85.3 82.2 83.5 
1908.4... 91.1 91.3 89.0 
1907..... - 94.1 89.9 82.9 
1906..... - 94.1 89.1 90.9 
1906. ...... 82.9 91.6 92.5 
1904. .... 86.6 76.6 76.6 
1903 ...'... 997 97.8 92.6 


June il 


p.c. 
78.2 
94.9 
83.8 
70.9 
73.2 
85.8 


75.9 


Pee Tp te Eee rites | 
90 GB 8S 1 0 SRS HOS em 
SHAAAeOae Owe w -) 


Chicago 


31.50 


, 32.00 


34.00 
36.00 
64.00 
56.00 
51.00 
32.00 
48.75 
40.00 
42.50 


cents per bushel, for the 


Sweet Flax- 
potatoes seed 
67.1 | 281.7 
75.6. 182.1 
72.6 114.7 
72.6 119.9 
73.0 126.0 
62.1 © 174.0 
84.8 248:6 
110.8 296.6 
135.2 340.1 
142.1 $27.7 
143.1 310.1 
153.7. 327.4 
160.7 348.7 
174.6 361.4 
173.7 ‘389.3 
159.8 444.1 
167.9. 640.6 
176.4 617.5 
154.7 438.2 
143.9. 882.8 
133.3. 438.9 
138.2. 438.6 
156.6... 456.5 
172.2...472.7 
185.8. .466:7 
205.2 448.2 
216.6 421.1 
213.6. 359.6 
223.6 $03.7 
200.7 290.3 
160.8 279.7 


-————Spring wheat— 


Yield 


Yield When 

per har- per 
acre Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 
bus p.c. p.c p.c. p.c bus 
15.6 89.1° 88.0 73.4 64.1 11.2 
14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 
16.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 i. -16.2 
16.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2. ¢ 12.6 
13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6. -- B8 
16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 
19.0 95.5 92.1 75.5 63.0 11,8 
16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 3.0 
15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 12 
14.8 94.6 13.8 69.8 66.7 9.4 
15.9 92,8 61.6 61.0 63. 11.0 
15.8 95.2 92,7 91.8 88. 15.8 
14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13,2 
14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 
16.7 93.4 91.4 86,9 83.4. 13,7 
14.3 93.7 --.91.0 89, a7.3;. ‘ta0 
12.4 93.4 93. 87. 66.2 12.3 
12.3 95.9 82. 17.1 78.1. “180 
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United States Wheat Crop 
,» Government estimate of the 1920 wheat 
crop, ,by.states, based on condition Oct, 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
: . 1920 1919 Av. 
New York ........ 10,057 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania 25,681 28,666 24,824 
Maryland ......... 12,172 10,665 11,330 
Virginia .......... 11,425 
North Carolina ... 8,398 1,225 8,236 
Ohio .....eee-+06 27,040 63,480 36,539 
Mdiana .......... 20,460 465,792 38,183 
llinois .........-. 29,959 67,800 40,345 
Michigan ......... 12,855 19,285 16,253 
TOWS ccccccccccece 8,620 16,530 8,594 








Kansas .. 
Kentucky ........ 
Tennessee .......-. 4,156 
Texas ......+++--+. 18,082 
Oklahoma ........ 39,136 62,640 36,994 
Montana .......... 4,634 3,016 12.419 
Colorado .......+. 17,220 11,917 8,090 
ee 2,652 1,722 4,319 








Tdaho .......+++. +» 5,908 6,105 8,378 
Washington «+. 18,008 19,800 20,796 
Oregon ..... 15,939 16,010 12,449 


California ........ 9,840 16,386 6,891 


United States ... 532,641 731,636 563,498 
SPRING WHEAT 





1920 1919 Av. 
Minnesota ........ $1,901 36,735 652,395 
North Dakota ..... 65,692 653,613 86,912 
South Dakota ..... 26,604 29,200 43,610 
Montana .......... 15,360 7,713 16,004 
Washington ....... 18,096 20,300 17,065 
Idaho ..........-. 15,456 12,600 8,200 
New Mexico ...... 2,080 2,640 eoee 
THImOis ..cccescoes 6,435 7,875 ote 
Wisconsin ........ 3,678 5,865 3,600 
BOW. ccc sesccccce 4,944 7,145 6,400 
Nebraska ......... 4,411 5,678 5,400 
Wyoming ........ ° 3,600 3,000 2,600 
Colorado .......+... e 7,900 5,728 5,000 
OreBon ...cccccece 5,248 4,485 4,200 
TWRBR cesccccccsecs 3,192 1,960 oaee 





United States ... 218,007 209,351 258,748 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— °’20 '19 °18 '17 °16 °15 ’14 °13 °12 '11 
Kansas. 1241651102 45 98106176 87 91 51 
Illinois... 30 58 56 17 63 46 
Missouri, 
braska 
hio.... 
Okla.... 
Indiana. 
Texas... 18 81.9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 
Penn’a.. 26 29 26 24 26 25 24 22 22 17 
Wash... 18 20 14 11 18 86 25 32 27 25 


bo 68 bo CIS 

ow-its 
a 
oe 
ee 
— 
~ 
no 
i 
+ 
So 
Ww 
a 
wo 
on 
= 
o 
wD 
oo 


Michigan 13 19 10 16 13 20 17 13 7 18 
wecuwss OP ae. 8. 8 6 Se UTC 
Califaia, 16 16-8 7 6-7 FT 46 8 
Oregon.. 16 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 12 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 3 
Maryl’d. 12 11 11 1110310413 8 9 9 
SS ee ee ee ee ee) ee ee ee ee 
Tennessee 4 7 8 5&5 8 911 8 7 8 
ae & TS 8 8S FF CS CY 
Mame. 8 6@ FT 6 8G OS C68 lO i! 
awe Ss FS 8B 4 ¢ Fe 8 8 8 
ae «on Be ££ es Ff .2 S 
Ark’nsas 13 3 8 32 8 « 828«* 42s 2 (1 
Montana 6 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 
Seormes 2 & & 8 é 6 8 8 a 8 
tw sce ee 6 8 8 68. U8 
Others.. 15 13 12 16 17 16 12 11 9 9 
Totals, 


U. 8. .633 732 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °20°19 °18 °17 °16 °165 °14 °13 °12 ‘11 
N.'Dak. 66 54106 56 39 152 82 79144 73 
Minn... 32 37 75 650 26 70 42 67 67 44 
8S. Dak. 27 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 15 
Wash... 18 20 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 
Idaho... 15 13 13 7 7 -— © °§..% 
Illinois. 
Mont... 
Iowa... 
Wis.... 
Colo... 


. 


@ 
is 
ae 
Peden aoer aaa 
be 89 co mm ODD OO 
eee ee 


Totals, 
U. S. 218 209 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 


Totals, 
all w’t 770 941 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 


, Buck- 

:* Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 751 3,216 1,444 191 78 12 16 
2,917 1,248 166 88 16 


*Estimated Oct. 1, 
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Bacon: “See the dog getting away 
with those bones.” 
Egbert: “Yes. What would you call 
him, a pointer?” 
“No; an ultimate consumer.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 


“That dog’s remarkable education must 
have required a wonderful amount of 
patience.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the proud proprietor 
of the pup, “especially on the part of 
the dog.” —Washington Star. 


* * 


“Why do you call that performing 
poodle Sirius?” 
“He’s a dog star, ain’t he, now?” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* 


Diner Out (to waiter): “Bring me a 
highball.” 

Waiter: “Why, sir, didn’t you know 
the country was dry?” 

Diner Out (craftily): “Ah, but we’re 
in the city now.” —wStanford Chaparral. 


* * 


“Those new arrivals,” remarked Farm- 
er Corntossel, “monopolize the conversa- 
tion, and you can’t believe a word they 
say. 

“Yes,” rejoined his wife, “that’s why 
I call them’our ouija boarders.” 
—Washington Star. 


* * 


“Gimme a bit of advice,’ said old 
Farmer Heck to the summer boarder. 

“All right.” 

“I gotta drive to the city today. How 
do you park a horse?” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

“T am an author, and I desire to spend 
my vacation on your farm in order to 
get local color. How much will the board 
be?” 

“Twenty per week, and ten extra if you 
expect us to go around chewing straws 
and talking dialect.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


WRATH OF THE KANSAS CRITIC 
The Record’s dramatic critic hopes the 
spirit of Harriet Beecher Stowe will 
haunt forever and forever the “bunch of 
barnstormers who played ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ in Stockton last week.” 
—Stockton Record. 


* #* 


A reporter was misinformed, and the 
obituary of a live man appeared in the 
Dalby Tribune. Of course, the live man 
was more or less indignant about the 
error and, rushing to the telephone, called 
the editor. “I see in your dirty old sheet 
that I am dead,” he snorted. 

“Yes,” replied the editor. “Where are 
you speaking from?” —Atchison Globe. 

. ¢ 


Mrs. Jones had never entertained the 
sewing circle of Horseshoe Bend that she 
did not commit an absent-minded faux 
pas of some kind. She would either for- 
get to invite her next door neighbor or 
forget to entertain the sewing circle. 
She was so absent minded that her own 
children began to get skeptical of her 
mental health, after she had taken their 
medicine on several occasions. 

This afternoon in September, she was 
making a final effort to entertain without 
“pulling a bone.” Everybody seemed to 
be present, and local gossip was being 
swallowed with as much relish as was 
Mrs. Jones’s delicious ice cream, when 
suddenly Mrs. Jones put down her sau- 
cer, gracefully arose and said: “The aft- 
ernoon has been just delightful, but I 
really must be going.” 

—Virginia Reel (University of Virginia) 


Pearl Noland (Pearl is a sturdy boy 
of 17) sets up the type and prints the 
7,000 copies of the Mountaineer every 
month. If some one would send Pearl a 
small linotype machine in good order, it 
would delight his heart and save much 
valuable time, for he s to school also. 

—Oneida (Ky.) Mountaineer. 


3 


He started poor as a proverbial church 
mouse 20 years ago. He has now retired 
with a comfortable fortune of $50,000. 

This money was acquired through in- 
dustry, economy, conscientious effort to 
Fat full value, indomitable perseverance, 

nd the death of an uncle who left the 
editor $49,999.50. ‘ —Empeco News. 

Snaky Ed returned from the county 
seat today, where he went to see the 
circus and side show. Ed says he not 
only saw the bearded lady, but he also 
had the pleasure of meeting said lady’s 
wife and children.—Roswell (Ga.) News. 


* * 


We take this means of apologizing to 
the pastor of the Long Island City 
church for unseemly levity on our part 
during a recent service. The occasion of 
our mirth was this: The gentleman next 
to us sat down on his hat. 

—Long Island City Star. 


Mother (after visitor had _ gone): 
“Bobby, what on earth made you stick 
out your tongue at our pastor? Oh, 
dear! ...” 

Bobby: “Why, muvver, I just showed 
it to him. He said, ‘Littul man, how do 
you feel?’—and I thort he was a doctor !” 

—Life. 
* #* 

William and Henry, chauffeurs, were 
discussing the ill luck of a_ fellow- 
chauffeur, Clarence, who had the day be- 
fore been fined for taking out his em- 
ployer’s car without permission. 

“But how did the boss know Clarence 
had taken the car out?” asked Henry. 

“Why,” explained William, “Clarence 
ran over him.” —Harper’s Magazine. 

* #* 

“Dr. Pillers seems to be a fashionable 
physician.” 

“I should say so! He has patients at 
some of the most expensive health resorts 
in America, and a waiting list of people 
whose health will give way as soon as 
they get money enough to consult him.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 


“Bill talks too much about himself.” 

“He claims that that is the way to 
make other people talk about you.” 

“Yes, but they won’t say the same 
things that you do.”—Boston Transcript. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED — FLOUR SALESMEN BY 
northwestern mill for Illinois and Ohio 
territory; good salary and bonus arrange- 
ment for the right men. Address 3658, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


CHEMIST WANTED FOR 600-BBL MILL 
in northern Oklahoma; state qualifications 
and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3662, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is energetic, ambitious and has 
Personal acquaintance with buyers in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and southern 
Ohio; to right man Kansas hard winter 
wheat mill producing quality flour will 
give salary, expenses and liberal bonus. 
Write full information, giving references, 
first letter. Address 698, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 











October 27, 1929 


WANTED—MILLER TO RUN AN EIGH?, 


hour shift in a 600-bbl mill, Svinding 
spring and winter wheats; $35 per week, 
no lost time. Apply Superintenden: Victo 
Milling Co., Victor, N. Y. : 





es 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Wanted—A salesman for each of 
the following states: Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. They 
must be men with flour selling 
acquaintance in the ‘respecti\ 
territories. To men who ha 
the ability to produce business, 
we will pay good salaries an) 
commissions, With the right 
men we will have no difficulty 
agreeing on pay,—we will p 
more than they are now getting 
Give full information in first k 
ter. Address Updike Milling © 
Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE FEED SALESMAN 
familiar with Wisconsin or Michigan ter. 
ritory; an excellent opportunity for the 
right man; this is a new company and cap 
make attractive proposition to one who 
can produce results. Address 3691, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





—. 


SOUTHEASTERN SALES 
SUPERVISOR WANTED 
Well established southwestern 
mill desires to engage general 
salesman for southeastern terri- 
tory. Would expect man to take 
general supervision of trade in 
entire field, working with and 
through brokerage connections 
already established and to be 
established by him. Mill makes 
very excellent hard wheat flour 
and pays particular attention to 
baking trade. This is an excep- 
tionally good opportunity for 
man capable of developing a ter- 
ritory with prospect of large 
reward for him. Give full de- 
tails about yourself in first let- 
ter, including complete business 


history. Address 695, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





NEW YORK STATE SALESMAN 


Large hard winter wheat flour 
concern would consider appli: 
tion from first-class man to rep- 
resent it in state of New York 
outside of metropolitan district 
Brand well known, quality of 
flour exceptional, and prices, 
while never low, are always on 
sound selling basis, Only ver 
high-grade man with perfect 
record and able to refer to 
previous connections need rep!y 
to this advertisement. Add: 
696, care Northwestern Mi 
Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF GO‘ EDU- 
cation and address as assistant sales 
manager of 1,000-bbl mill; must have some 
selling and office experience. \ddress 
3683, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


—— 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESM\° 
WANTED 


Large southwestern concern 
opening for very best obtainab! 
for Pennsylvania and West Virgil 
Only one acquainted with buye: 
thoroughly forceful in selling 
grade flour in best trade nee‘! 
ply. Can give especially good > rve 
ice to baking trade. Don’t ply 
unless you know that you are ‘ 
fied for an exceptional position. 
Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 697, care Northwestern M! 
Kansas City, Mo, 








——— 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who un 4 
stands cabling and handling of documens 
to England and the Continent; '< terenens 
required, Address 3628, care Northwes 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


( 





wh 














are 





October 27, 1920 


w. ED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
head miller and assistant to superintendent 
for plant running on both spring and soft 
wheats; must also have knowledge of pro- 
duction of corn meals and by experience 
be fully equipped to maintain the prop- 
erties; state your qualifications in detail 
and give references; place open only to 
man of high character and proven abili- 
ties. The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio. 


— 





CENTRAL STATES 
SALESMAN WANTED 


By a southwestern mill, man for 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
Must be acquainted with bakers 
and jobbers and be able to get 
the business. To such a man 
we have an exceptional proposi- 
tion and if you want to better 
yourself and increase your earn- 
ines, it will pay you to investi- 
gate, Address 699, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
High-class salesman wanted for 
state of Indiana, by 2,000-bbl Min- 
nesota mill, Address 3692, care 
N hwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG LADY, BOOKKEEPER AND STE- 

} five years’ milling experience, 
position; A-1 references. Ad- 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


nographer, 


open for 
55 








dress 

neapolis, 

WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND TERRI- 
tory on commission basis, good rye and 


rn account, also soft winter; prefer New 








: state; best of references. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 





vorat acquainted with jobbing and large 
bakery trade would like position in Indi- 
ana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania; at lib- 
erty Nov. 15. Address 3657, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 

POSITION BY RELIABLE MILLER; 36 
years in a well built mill where there is 
an opportunity for steady job and a nice 


place to settle down; would also consider 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN A LARGE OR 
medium-sized mill, by a miller of exten- 
sive experience and milling knowledge; 
disengaged at present; kindly give ca- 
pacity of mill in replying. Address 3690, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SUPERIN- 
tendent wants connection with good con- 
cern; mill must be modern or willing to 
make it modern; prefer Montana, Idaho 
or anywhere else where there is demand 
for good results; please mention salary 
and full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress “Competent,” 3676, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN WITH TWO YEARS’ EX- 
perience in milling business desires posi- 
tion as sales correspondent or assistant 
sales manager; understand office work 
connected with sales department and also 
have had considerable experience calling 
on trade; education the best and at pres- 
ent employed. Address 3667, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW TRAVELLING 
Ohio for first-class southwestern milling 
company; in order to cut out travelling 
will consider taking charge of warehouse 
in good eastern or southern city; familiar 
with both hard and soft wheat flours, 
large and small buyers; married, 48; good 
health; good references. Address 3680, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER OR IN RESPON- 
sible position in sales department; have 
had 10 years’ experience with large mills; 
now employed as sales manager of 1,200- 
bbl mill; thoroughly informed in all de- 
partments as well as sales; can refer to 
all former connections; have good reason 
for desiring change. Address 694, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS MANAGER OF 600-BBL MILL BY EX- 
perienced railroad and mill man; under- 
stand fully traffic, rates, milling-in-transit, 
claims and transportation matters, also 
cost accounting and bookkeeping, with a 
general knowledge of the manufacturing 
end; details past experience furnished to 
those interested; prefer Northwest. Ad- 
dress 3663, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





A MAN OF PROVED ABILITY NOW OPEN 
for position in charge of the packing, load- 
ing and warehousing department of large 
flour mill; thoroughly experienced in or- 
ganizing and handling large crews of men 
and can keep the good will of every man 
on the job; at present employed but have 
good reason for desiring change; am 
naturally progressive and can get results; 
pleased to give references; state particu- 
lars in first letter. Address 3685, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 


mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


175-bbl mill in excellent condi- 
tion, ironclad frame building 
with 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection, Mill is well equipped, 
has good local trade as well as 
established business. 
Plenty of wagon wheat for mill- 
ing; good town with schools and 
churches. This is a good mill 
and a well established business, 


outside 


the only reason the owners have 
for selling being that they plan 
to go into milling in a larger 
way. Will make attractive price 
for quick sale. Address 692, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE 50-BBL MIDGET MILL, WITH OR 


without extra machinery, perfect condi- 
tion, very cheap; one Strong-Scott two- 
pair-high 9x30 rebuilt, caliper about 8%, 
$450; one double stand 9x24 Allis rolls, 
caliper 8%, style “A,” $300; two 21x76 
sieve Nordyke & Marmon’ purifiers, like 
new, $65 each; one 27x76, two streams, 
four conveyors, $90. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





AS MANAGER OF MEDIUM SIZED MILL 
or sales manager for larger concern by 
young man with 12 years’ experience in 
both wheat and corn milling; now em- 
ployed and part owner of concern, but 
have excellent reason for desiring change; 
thoroughly experienced and can give ex- 
ceptional references and show clean rec- 
ord; have especial familiarity with trade 
in South and Southeast. Address 693, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





head miller position. Address 3687, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

ADVERTISER, LATE MANAGER OF A 
large and successful milling company, is 
seeking the management of a large or 
medium mill business; closest investiga- 
tion invited and asked. Address 3689, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL UP TO 600 
bbis; results guaranteed; lifetime experi- 
ence; best of references; can do ordinary 
repair work; have milled all kinds of 
wheat; can come at once. FE. A. Hack- 
man, 936 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal, 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
acquainted with the car buying trade 
ighout New ‘England, wishes to con- 
with a northwestern or southwestern 
naking quality flour. Address 3702, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls, or second in larger; am 46 years of 


age and married; fair millwright; have 
own tools; will guarantee results; am head 
milier in 300-bbl mill at present, but wish 
to change. Address 3672, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 





and up; have 30 years’ experience in mills 
up to 1,200 bbls; want a steady position; 
write for references; give size and kind 
of mill and wages you are willing to pay 
to a first-class miller. Address §8., 3670, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 


by young married man of lifetime experi- 
ence in mills to 400 bbls, grinding both 
har nd soft wheats; best references and 
reason for change; state capacity and sal- 
ary first letter; could come at once. Ad- 





dre 3703, Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
ar 
AS SUPERINTENDING MILLWRIGHT OR 
Plant engineer; experienced with all makes 
of ding mill machinery and construc- 
tlor practical experience in_ electrical 


equipments; have been employed by large 
western firm the past six years in the 
above capacity; satisfactory reference fur- 
Address 3688, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED 


To take half interest in good 
paying 100-bb] mill, with 25,000 
bus storage; private switch; 
hopper scales in elevator; mill 
doing good business; 100,000 bus 
corn to move this winter. One 
competitor. Address 8675, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A LARGE THREE- 
story mill building in city of 6,000 
inhabitants; center of prosperous 
farming and stock country; four 
lines of railroad; cheap. electric 
power; excellent location for flour 
mill, Address P. O. Box 631, Rapid 
City, 8. D. 





MISCELLANEOUS 











MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 


bbis capacity; plant in good condition. If 


interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 





eign $6.75. 





Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finest credenti: 
and “Milling Lessons” 75¢ each ; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50, Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


ultssure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts” 


$6.50, for- 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products, Do not 
. overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 
This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—MODERN, WELL EQUIPPED, 
thoroughly constructed flour blending 
plant located in Chicago; building espe- 
cially equipped for blending, conditioning 
and storing flour of every grade; railroad 
and water facilities; correspondence con- 


fidential. Address “Blending Plant,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Temple Building, 
Chicago. 


463 





The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller, 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS—ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Send for your copy—No 











ZELNICKER ST.LOUIS 





my * THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 
2 WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.,. ST. LOUIS s 











MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager 





Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 












¢ 


ESVILLE- pn? 





Two Top-Notch Flours 


for the Baking Trade 


i Pure Hard Spring Pure Kansas Hard Winter 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 





; by steadily increasing demand: for COMPETITION and GOODCATCH is substantial evidence of the super- 
iority of these flours. However, not satisfied with this, we prove to ourselves by constant and rigid 
mechanical and laboratory tests that we are maintaining at all times the same high standards of purity, qual- 
ity and uniformity for which these flours have always stood. 


KISMET, our soft winter wheat flour, is equally superior for crackers. We man- 
i ufacture also kiln-dried white corn meal. Mixed car shipments when desired. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO. Noblesville, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels é Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 


¥-UNIFORMITY 


BLANTON MILLING CO. “ROYAL MATI”” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PURE HARD WHEAT BREAD FLOUR 


IS BAKING INSURANCE 














Used by Better Bakers in the production and main- 
tenance of the highest possible quality in bread. 


4 
f I G L E H E A R I B R O S Highest Quality and Uniformity Baking Sample or Sample Loaf 
; ; e Guaranteed Sent on Request 


.EsTaBLisHED 1856 
LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 
341 Oliver Bldg. 608 Chamber of Commerce 
PITTSBURGH, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 








MILLERS and EXPORTERS 


Soft, Hard Winter and 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlan- 
tic ports and in position to execute large orders. 





: DheColontsts en 
BLISH FLOU . 
ad DIONIAL FLOUR 


is the Quality Product of 








“* America’s First Mill ’’ 
established at Barnstable, . 
Mass., in Colonial Days 


It has stood the test of 
time and has always 
; been sold on a Quality 

basis. 
i Cable Address: “Icteneant,” Evansville, Ind. _ 
All Cable Codes Blish Milling Company 


Seymour, Indiana 


* BARNSTABLE 
MASS 
1658 























